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PREFACE 


TO 

THE SECOND VOLUME. 


When first I commenced this Work, it was my intention — as 
expressed in the Preface to the First Volume — to distribute the 
diseases affecting the body of the horse into two volumes, and de- 
vote a third to those of the limbs, under the generic title of 
" Lamenesses.” Were I, however, to persist in this original ar- 
rangement, I now find, from the length to which some of the sub- 
jects have unexpectedly run, that the Second Volume would very 
disproportionately exceed the First in size. I have therefore deemed 
it, for the sake of uniformity, advisable to create an additional vo- 
lume, still devoting the last, which will now become the Fourth, to 
the subject of lameness. After all, however, any plan of division 
is perfectly arbitrary ; each Section or family of diseases being, as 
far as it goes, complete in itself, it matters not, in point of fact, 
whether the volumes be one or more in number. 


Cavalry Barracks, Windsor, May 1841. 
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HIPPO-PATHOLOGY. 


INTERNAL DISEASE. 

NO general fact appears better established in s|dppo-pathol(^ 
than that disease is the penalty nature has attached to the domes- 
tication of the horse. So long as the imbroken colt remains at 
grass or in the straw-yard, even though he be houseless and 
shelterless, little apprehension is entertained about his health: 
no sooner, however, docs the time arrive for his domestication, 
than from the day — nay, the very hour — he becomes stabled, 
do we begin to look for his falling amiss and so prepared for 
this event do we feel in our own mind, that, should the an b p d 
escape all ailment during this probationary stage of his 

apt to regard him as a fortunate exception to what seems to 
be established as a law of nature. In removing the horse from the 
field to the stable — from a situation in which he has been exposed 
to the rude blast and pitiless storm — to one wherein the wind of 
heaven is hardly suffered to visit him, we have so circumstanced 
him that his condition — ^his capabilities — may be worked up to 
a truly exalted and matchless pitch of perfection ; but the means 
we employ to effect all this are productive of umiatural excite- 
ment in his constitution, under the operation of which the proba- 
bility — ^nay, all but certainty — ^is, that some part or other of the 
complex animal machinery wiU give way. As we render the 
hardy plant a tender one, although we augment its growth and 
beauty, by transplanting it from the open sdt into the hot^lipuse, 
so we transmute the cool, sturdy temperament of the aainial into 
a habit of irritability, and one that is both ready and mok from 
comparatively slight causes, to take on inflammatory act 

In the first volume of Hippo-Pathology, it has mm my 

* Already published by Messrs. Longmaii. 
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THE ADULT AND WORKING PERIOD. 


endeavour to shew, tliat the natural or necessary consequence of 
transporting a horse from a cold to a warm situation, and from poor 
to good living, is the engendering of plethora or fulness of blood, 
the tendency of which state of body is to inflammation, or eruption, 
or breaking out the seat or site of inflammation or eruption 
being the part locally predisposed, or that happens to have blood 
attracted to it by some cause or other of specific irritation ; which 
part, in horseman’s phraseology, is said to fly.” The legs, as 
well on account of their remoteness from the source of circu- 
lation as from their dependent position, are by nature the first to 
“ fly hence the proneness of young horses recently stabled to 
swelled legs. Exposed sensitive surfaces, such as the lining 
membrane of the nose, the windpipe, and the lungs, and also the 
delicate texture of the eyes, are likewise much disposed to ‘‘ fly’* 
or take on inflammatory action, not only on account of their exalted 
degree of innate sensibility and susceptibility, but from the excite- 
ment they are especially subjected to in the heated and contami- 
nated atmosphere of the stable. We have only to extend the 
saJfe train of reasoning to explain upon general principles the pro- 
duction of grease and farcy, catarrh, strangles, roaring, glanders, 
pneumonia, and ophthalmia ; which, collectively, may be said to 
constitute the catalogue of disorders of young fresh-stabled horses. 

The Adult and Working Period of the horse’s lifetime is 
that in which, though seasoned and inured to his new domicile, he is 
still the occasioned subject of disease ; but his disorders have now 
become such as arise either from wmit or irregularity of exercise, 
or excess of labour, rather than from heat of stable or stimulating 
diet. Plethora, it is true, is manifest in his system ; but the parts 
which in the young animal were too weak to resist its influence, 
have now gained strength, and no longer ‘'fly” as heretofore: 
internal parts and organs, and particularly such as receive much 
blood, are now more likely to fail than those that are external and 
remote from the heart. The lungs will still continue very subject 
to attack because they especially suffer from over-exertion ; but 
the and eyes will at this period be failing ; the bowels also 
will mm experience occasioned disorder from the astringent nature 
of the animal’s food, from the constipations they become subject to 
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for want of proper exercise, and from the disturbances caused in 
their functions by violent bodily exertion. 

This Distribution of Diseases between the growii^ and adult 
periods of a horse’s lifetime will, of course, itoxy with the regimen he 
is subjected to, i. e., his stable management, the nature and quan- 
tity of the work he is made to perform, and other circumstances. 
The view I have taken of the subject is a general one : that the 
facts stated are worthy of some credit — whether the explanations 
coupled with them be plausible or not — will appear from the sub- 
joined table : — 


A Table shewing ike comparative Ages at which Horses 
disposed to certain organic Diseases^ 

appear rtcst 

, 

DISEASE. 

4i 

- 

No. In their 
5th year. 

•^d 
«» ^ 

|l 

" o 

No. 10 and 
upwards: but 
under SO. 

1=.- 

II 

Total*. 

Difieare of the Lungs 

170 

50 

20 

50 

10 


Disease of the Bowels 

10 

20 

40 

70 

20 


Disease of the Brain 

4 


' 5 

1 

14 

i 

1 2 

27 

Disease of the Eyes, 

30 

10 

70 

1 

35 

i “ 

150 


From this tabular statement, to the extent that it goes, we learn 
that pulmonary disorders are more prevalent among horses prior to 
and during ihe fifth year of their age, the periods of their growth 
and domestication, than at any subsequent time ; after that age 
that they hecome obnoxious to diseases of the bowels, and occa- 
skmally of the brain; and that ophthalmia iaa disorder especially 
prevalent at the adult or most vigorous stage of life. 

To enable us to pursue thisanteresting inquiry still further — 
to shew at what particular seasons, and months even, these dis- 
orders, respectively, prevail (though this is a matter necessarily 
greatly influenced by weather and situation), — I have, from Re- 
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THE COMPARATIVE FATALrXY OF DISEASES. 


gisters of sick and lame horses” regularly kept for many years, 
drawn up the following table : 


A Table skewirig the particular Months of the Year in which 
Horses appear most snbject to certain organic Diseases, 

MONTHS. 

Dia^aiie of 
the LuDgf. 

Diiease of 
theBoweln. 

Diaeftse of 

1 the Brain. 

niteaM of 
the Byei. 

Januaiy 

CASES. 

20 

CASES. 

12 

CASES. 

1 

CASES. 

10 

February 

25 

8 

— 

9 

March 

23 

11 

1 

7 

1 

April 

19 

10 

6 

10 

May 

13 

3 

3 

9 

Jime 

14 

16 

1 

13 

July 

13 

13 

3 

19 

August 

11 

23 

: 3 

17 

September 

11 

5 

10 

19 

October 

24 

3 

3 

9 

November 

19 

10 

3 

9 

December 

16 

9 

1 

4 


208 j 

i 

123 1 

1 

35 

135 


From this synopsis it appears that pulmonary diseases prevail 
most during the autumnal and winter seasons ; that bowel com- 
plaints occur oftener in summer than in winter; and that this 
latter observation is still more applicable to disorders of the brain 
and eyes. 

The Comparative Fatality of Diseases constitutes yet an- 
other link that may be usefully appended to this chain of inquiry. 
Searching for the deaths in one of the Registers from which the 
foregoing tables have been compiled, we find, 

Deaths from Pulmonary Disease 77 

Deaths from other Diseases (Glanders and Farcy and Accidents 
excepted) m 
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According to this calculation, pulmonary disease carries off more 
horses than all other maladies besides, setting glanders and farcy 
out of the computation. It must not, however, be understood that, 
because more horses die from pulmonary diseeise th — from all or 
any other, ergo^ in reference to the diseases themseN***^ «^eparately 
considered, that it is the most fatal ; on the contrt neumonia 
is not of itself so dangerous a disorder as enteritis; for%ere horses 
so obnoxious to one as they are to the other, more would certainly 
die from the latter than from the former. The predominance of 
pulmonary disease, among men as well as horses, is to be ascribed 
to the variableness of the climate we inhabit, and the continual 
vicissitudes we are all in consequence necessarily exposed to; 
against the effects of which it has been found next to impossible 
to protect our own bodies, much less those of our horses. 

The Proportion of Deaths in pulmonary affections is also to 
be elicited from an adjustment of these computations; it appears in 
the ratio of 77 to 300, or a fraction more than one in four*. 

Treatment of Internal Disease.— The foregoing practical 
observations have been submitted with a view of throwing some 
light on the causes of disease in general, at least of those dis- 
eases to which the horse appears most obnoxious; the brief 
remarks that follow are intended to elucidate their treatment. 
Reasoning on general physiological principles, one would suppose 
that, in an animal in whom the pulse in health ranges under 40, the 
respiration is proportionately slow, and in whom the functions of 
the alimentary canal are so tardily carried on that we cannot 
insure the operation of a common purge under twenty-fout hours, 
the progress of disease would likewise be slow ; so far, however, 
is this from being the case, that there is no animal, probably, 
in which acute djseEise in general makes such fatal havoc in so 
short a time as in the horse. An attack of pneumonia has been 
known to kill in less than twenty-four hours : an enteritic paroxysm 
in half that time. Changes of structure are in like manner r^pid 

* The proportion of deaths to recoveries is probably too highly rated here, 

it being well known that cases of slight or incipient pulmonary disorder arc 

very apt to become registered under the head of ** Fever.*’ 
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IN HEGAKD TO MEDICINE. 


in taking place ; and there is a prevailing disposition in the con- 
stitution of the horse to conval that which was originally cellular 
or vascular in its compositiai into a solid substance; and that 
which was uniformly solid, but still pliable and elastic in its 
nature, int^»**>^ud osseous substance, no longer flexible or even im- 
pressible. fese preliminary general observations will, perhaps, 
suffice to evince the absolute necessity there is, in treating the 
acute disorders of horses, to at once have recourse to 
Remedies prompt to act and efficacious when they do 
ACT. — ^This property it is which places blood-letting at the top of our 
therapeutic catalogue, and at the same time renders it a measure 
to which we are in the habit of resorting so often, even in our ordi- 
nary course of practice. A surgeon can vomit his patient almost as 
soon as the emetic is taken ; he can effect purgation in a couple 
or three hours : the veterinarian can accomplish neither; — at least, 
the one not at all, and the other but at a period when his patient 
(labouring under acute disease) is too far overcome, probably, to 
be recovered. Understanding these important distinctions be- 
tween veterinary and human pathology and therapeutics, it will 
no longer remain matter of surprise, why in the one case blood- 
letting should be so much oftener practised than in the other. 
Independently, however, of the absolute necessity there mostly is 
for venesection in veterinary practice, there is still another reason 
why we, oftener than surgeons, are compelled to employ it ; and 
that is, the consideration, on two accounts, that our patients should 
not lie bng ill : first, because his services are required by his 
master, and cannot for any length of time be dispensed with; 
secondly, because expenses are going on for his keep, &c. although 
he himself is in a condition to earn nothing. These considerations 
it is which induce us to bleed in many a case that would recover 
quite as surely and as completely without blood-letting; but not 
in so short a space of time. 

In regard to Medicine, bearing in mind how requisite it is in 
general that what we exhibit should take speedy and due effect, 
we f^aovAA take care— at least in all cases attended with danger — 
to run no risk in prescribing as to the event ; by which I mean, that 
in a case wherein we conceive purgation to be highly desirable, 
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it is our duty to insure, by proper dose and kind and form of 
medicine administered, the wished-for effect, without running the 
hazard of creating a necessity for a second dose, considering how 
long each dose requires to pass through the alimentary canal. Al- 
though this remark applies with more force to purgatives than to 
other medicinals, still it is one that ought not to be lost sight of in 
the ordering of any medicine in cases of disorder at all urgent 

External Remedies turn out of no use in acute or painful malar- 
dies, unless they exert greater action than, or make an impression 
superior to, the morbid one that is going on. The insertion of a 
rowel or seton, in a case where inflammation is raging with a 
rapidity which, if not checked in the course of a few hours, must 
prove mortal, is as futile in practice as piercing the ears of children 
for ophthalmia, or slitting dogs’ ears for congested brain: the 
counter-irritant must be energetic, promptly and violently ope- 
rative, to work any benefit in such cases. 

Decision in Practice is a faculty most desirable in any me- 
dical man : to the veterinarian it is often absolutely indispensatWe. 
A man who has a sick or lame horse must be informed by the 
practitioner he employs to administer to him, not only whether 
there be any probability of his d5ang, but, should his restoration 
appear probable, in what space the cure is likely to be effected, in 
order that he (the owner) may make a calculation in his own mind 
what the cost of keep, &c. will be during his servamt’s indispo- 
sition. But he is not satisfied even with this information ,* he 
must know, further, if the animal be capable of being restored to 
his pristine condition and powers ; and if not completely, to what 
degree of approximation. I repeat, to answer all these inquiries 
with any degree of conectness and satisfaction, requires a niGen of 
penetrative and decisive judgment Veterinarians have not to 
administer to the “ mind diseased they have nothing to do with 
" placeboes their practice is an affair of cahse and effect ; they 
must be contiRually working either good or harm, and without, <» 
the part of their patients (as far at least as their feelings are con- 
cerned), being made acquainted with which they are operatii^ 
until the event has made it but too manifest. 



SECTION VI. 

DISEASES OF THE AIR-PASSAGES. 


CATARRH, SIMPLE 

, FEBRILE 

, CHRONIC 

BRONCHITIS 
LARYNGITIS 
NASAL GLEET 
SCARLATINA 


COUGH 
ROARING 
BRONCHOCELE 
POLYPUS NASI 
HAEMORRHAGE FROM 
THE NOSE 


The conduits for the air into and out of the lungs are the 
chambers of the nose, the larynx, and the windpipe and its ramifi- 
cations, the bronchial tubes : altogether, these parts are comprised 
under the appellation of the air^passages. Similar parts, similarly 
connected, constitute the air-passages in man ; butbetween man and 
horse there is this difference — ^that the one is able to respire through 
his mouth as well as nose, while the other can breathe but through 
his nose alone : the communication between the cavity of the mouth 
and the orifice of the windpipe being occluded by the soft palate, 
which in the horse is of extraordinary dimensions. To this fact, 
femiliar as it is, I should say by no means sufficient importance 
had been attached in the consideration of the pathology of the air- 
passages. In consequence of the want of another outlet or entrance 
for the air, the nasal passages are in the horse made large and capa- 
cious, and from the circumstance of all the air respired having to 
pass through them, these passages necessarily become more under 
the influence of the aerial current — more obnoxious to any effluvia 
contained in that current — ^than the same parts are in man. Hence 
it is that catarrhal affections in the horse have their seat in the 
chambers of the nose in particular, and not in the mouth and throat, 
as in man ; hence it is, also, that glanders is (or rather used to be) 
a common disease in the former, while in man, unless it happen by 
inoculation, the disorder is unknown. 

The same difference of structure will, in a measure, serve to 
account for the extreme proneness of the horse to pulmonary af- 
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fections. The nostrils being large and widely open for the admis- 
sion of air, the membrane lining the nose becomes so much the 
more exposed and subject to changes of temperatiure and to noxious 
effluvia in the air, whence it follows that inflammation is likely to 
be set up in some part of the nasal membrane, and from that 
part creep down the windpipe and settle upon the lungs. 

This membrane being so very subject to disorder, and being 
the seat of catarrh, of cough, of glanders, of roaring often, and 
sometimes of inflammation in the lungs, well deserves our particular 
attention and (to the extent that we are able to examine it) fre- 
quent inspection. On opening either nostril we discover its sur- 
face displaying a dotted, shining, humid aspect, of a more or less 
carnation hue, without any collected mucus upon it, that being one 
of the earliest indications of disorder in it. It is a part we should 
never fail to examine in passing a horse in regard to soundness : it 
is a part which calls for our especial examination in all the cases 
comprehended in the class of ** Diseases of the Air-Passages/* 


CATARRH. 

Derivation. — Caiarrhus, from dejluo, I flow doWn, 

Synonymy. — A cold, a defluxion, a discharge or running at the 
nose. 

Definition. — A sero-mucous defluxion from (commonly) both 
nostrils, increased redness of the Schneiderian membrane, oozing of 
tears from the corners of the eyes, swellings underneath the jaws, 
snorting, cough, with or without febrile disorder. 

The vulgar and vague Appellation of ** Cold’* has, among 
professional men, very properly given place to the more definite 
and intelligible one of catarrh. Hardly any two persons attach the 
same meaning to the word cold: both surgeons and veterinary sur- 
geons are so often misled by it, that nothing short of actual inspec- 
tion of the case can or ought to satisfy the medical adviser. A 
groom will report to his master that his horse has only a col3^* 
when the animal is probably labouring under an attack of bronchitis 
or pneumonia; and will declare a paroxysm of specific ophthalmia 
to be but a cold in his eye and do this, not from any desire io 

VOL. II. c 
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G<»noeal the truih> but from a confident sense of the raetitude of his 
judgment Many a Ufe» and stiU more eyeiii have been lost frcnn 
medW aid being deferred or kept aloof after Ibis specious manner. 

Cause. — ^Theappellationof *«‘cold*" for this disorder base vi^tei^y 
sprung from the curcumstanoe of its production being commonly 
connected with exposure to dimiiiishie^ temperature : though cold 
seems oftener but the cmise, the ordinary excitant 

appearing to be keaU It is not common for horses that are turned 
out, even though exposed to every inclemency of weather, to take 
catarrh; but very common after they have been taken up and 
put into stables, and especially when the stables prove to be warm 
ones. It is oftener the transition from cold to heat than from 
heat to cold, that generates catarrh : in a general way, horses may 
be taken out of their warm stables and turned into cold situations 
(provided they are not exposed to wet) without any thing like the 
risk incurred from the reverse treatment. I must differ, however, 
with Professor Coleman — should he still hold the opinion — that 
horses never suffer from exposure to cold : I have seen many in- 
stances of catarrh (not to mention other diseases) consequent on 
turning horses from warm stables into cold pastures or strawyards. 
Still, the ordinary subjects of catarrh are horses three, four, and 
five years old, passing from the dealer’s or breeder’s hands into 
warm stables ; and particularly during wet and cold springs and 
autumns. In some years catarrhal affections become so generally 
prevalent, and in their attack manifest so much more than ordinary 
severity, spreading so rapidly among young horses, that the dis- 
order not only assumes the character of an epidemic or influenza, 
but has the appearance of being contagious ; and though I have 
never had reason to regard it as such, yet have I deemed it pru- 
dent to separate such patients as emitted fluxes, inordinate either 
in quantity or quality, from knowing that, every now and then, one 
among them will turn to glanders. In former veterinary works we 
find catarrh ascribed, above all other causes, to ** bbstructed per- 
ij^ation.” In old horses, and such as are at their work, no doubt, 
like cold, it is an occasional cause ; but the ordinary subjects, I 
r^pe^t, are young horses — ^horses that have not yet commenced 
work, and that are not consequently often sweated. Horses whose 
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skins have become wet, rntbet frcmi hsTingfilMsito sweated or Rra^ied, 
aad are afterwards sulSsred to grow di^ fsntheat being rubbed, 
will, partieularfy in cold weather, be likely to *take a cold rar shiTer- 
ing fit. The same observation may be made in r^ard to a horse 
idlowed to stand in any situation where he is exposed to a cunmit 

air. But in many of these cases heat will be found to hare su- 
pervened before the inflammatory disorder manifests itself. 

Four Kinds of catarrh : — aimple, when void of fever; febrile, 
when attended by fev«r? chronic, when of long and tedious du- 
ration; epidemic*, wh@a attacking many at one time, and accom- 
panied- With remarkable prostration of condition and strength. 

The Symptoms of simple catprh are, a watery distillation, ac- 
companied with, or else quickly Succeeded by, a defluxion of flakes 
of mucus from both nostrils — ^rarely from one alone ; some alight 
humid blush of £he Schneiderian membrane, oozing of tears from 
the comers of the eyes, with globules of mucus observable in them ; 
small, loose, diffuse swellings under the jaw ; occasional snorting, 
perhaps coughing too; but without depression of spirits or loss of 
appetite. 

Febrile Catarrh may be either slipht or severe. When 
slight, it is nothing more than the simple form, accompanied with 
some unusual dnlness and fastidiousness of appetite, and some little 
fever: and this is the ordinary fon||[|in which catarrh presents 
itself. The severe form is that in the depression is greater, 

the appetite nearly or quite lost, the fever comparatively high, — 
the reddening will be greater, and there will be turgidity also of 
Uie Schneiderian membrane. Its surface will either appear quite 
dry, or there may be a scanty, yellowish, albuminous fluid, 
turning afterwards into a thick muco-purulent running, and be- 
coming altogether as abundant as it was at first sparing. The 
glands under the throat will swell considerably, and evince ten- 
derness on being felt or compressed ; those below the, roots of 
the ears will likewise become tmnid, giving rise to what grooms 
call “ the coming down of the kernels." Coug^ is commonly pre- 
sent, and in some cases sore throat. In a few cases so extensive 


Already deaeribed in section 8, vtd. i, ol 
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and violent is the i nflarow wition in the aiembranes of the nose and 
throaty and so abundant Aie discharges from them, that embarrass- 
ment is occasioned in respiration, which may increase to that de- 
gree to produce violent and convulsive fits of coughing, and even 
to put the animal in danger of suffocation unless relieved by the 
operation of bronchotomy. This, however, is what rarely hap- 
pens, save in the epidemic variety of catarrh. 

The Duration of an attack of catarrh is ordinarily from one week 
to three. Should it not ^pear to be on the decline about the 
third week, we may infer that the disorder is becoming chronic, 
in which form its duration cannot be said to have any defeiable 
limits. 

In chronic Catarrh, the nasal defluxion it is which constitutes 
the prominent and troublesome symptom : indeed, it is often the only 
one remaining. Sometimes the matter is yellow, from the admix- 
ture of pus with mucus ; at others, it is altogether as remarkable 
for whiteness, and possesses a clotted or grumous character : in a 
few cases it consists of an opaque, thin, dirty-looking mucus. In 
general these chronic cases run themselves dry,” as the phrase 
goes; though every now and then we meet with one degenerating 
into ncLsal gleet, an affection I shall consider hereafter. 

The Termination of catarrh, taking its ordinary course, is in 
the return, more or less of health. At such times, how- 

ever, as it manifests more^^ljpi usual severity, and particularly 
when much inflammation and stoppage in the cavities of the nose 
and throat -are indicated, there is great reason to apprehend its 
running into bronchitis, in which extended and modified form it 
becomes pregnant with all the dangers of an inflammation in the 
lungs. Many a horse has changed hands having at the time a 
simple cold,*’ which in his new owner’s possession has run into 
an attack of bronchitis ; from which, should he escape with his 
life, there is still great risk of his becoming a roarer. Catarrh 
may prove but the precursor of strangles. But again, cases do 
occur, though happily for us but rarely, wherein the disorder, 
after having run its course, and all signs of inflammatory action 
having subsided, leaves a discharge from one or both nostrils, to 
Ifhich we have given the name of nasal gleet ; and the appeUa- 
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tioa is api^iicable enough> so long as the defluxion presents no^ 
thing beyond the catarrhal character : from the moment, however^ 
that it loses this, and especially when it has turned to a thick, 
turbid, dingy-looking mucus, clinging to the nostrils of the horse, 
and sticking with gluey tenacity to the fingers of the person in- 
specting ttem, we must — should we not have done so before — 
take care to remove the animal into a stable or box apart from 
^Ijher horses; and, at the same time, advise his owner of our 
su^^dons of his ultimately becoming glandered. This, however, 
is a pl^^of my subject which cannot be thoroughly understood 
until the oinjrders, nasal gleet'* and “ glanders" come to be 
considered. 

Prognosis. — Of itself, a catarrh is an innocuous painless dis- 
order, often so mild as hardly to call for medical interference, and 
never resisting such counter-agency for any very long period of 
time. It is only from its sequelce that adverse results, and occa- 
sionally even fatal consequences, are to be dreaded : I mean bron- 
chitis and roaring, nasal gleet and glanders. 

Pathology. — Observations in this field of veterinary practice 
are well calculated to throw a light upon one or two extremely 
interesting and still disputed points touching the cause and nature 
of catarrh in general. I have already endeavoured to shew, from 
results of every day occurrences, that the disorder among horses 
arises oftener from heat, than firom cold; and yet from the cir- 
cumstance of that heat acting in combination with miasms gene- 
rated in situations where horses are congregated, it may be 
difficult, in many instances, to discriminate between the effe<^ 
of heat and of this insalubrious condition of the atmosj^ere^ In 
very foul situations, we have not only cases of catarrh occurring, 
and those of unusual severity, but we meet with cases of glanders 
and farcy, and ophthalmia : clearly evincing that at least thes6 
latter diseases are attributable to the impurities of the atmosphere, 
which are at all times rendered more influential by the accom- 
paniments of, heat a^d moisture. We cannot demonstrate that 
inflammation is present in every case of simple catarrh or de- 
fluxion ; but when it is, I see no reason for viewing it otherwise 
than as common phlegmon : though in cases of scarlatina, and some 
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ibims of mfluenza, the appeamooes Uie niembrane assumes, toge- 
with the products 60 m it, aie such as to iiiduce us to adifferent 
conclusion. The seat of catarrh is the Schneiderian membrane, 
and in particular that portion of it enveloping the septum nasi* 
From this it mostly extends to Ihat part coveting the turbinated 
bones, in which situation it is apt to occasion some degree of stop- 
page in the nose, arising either from tumid condition of the mem- 
brane, or from augmented secretion. Should it extend to the 
fauces and larynx,^ the consequence will be sore throat. In the 
windpipe and its branches — throughout which the same membrane 
is continuous — it will give rise to the disease called bronchitis. 
The frontal sinuses are likewise in the way of becoming affected, 
and inflammation in them, no doubt, would occasion head-adie, 
manifested by unusual dulness or heaviness : further than this 1 
am afraid we know but little about this form of catarrhal disorder. 

The Treatment of catarrh is in general a very simple affair ; 
cimsisting rather in what French physicians liave styled midicine 
expectante than in any active remedial measures. 

Foe a slight Catarrh, take the horse out of his warm (per- 
haps foul) stable, or from any cold or wet situation in which he 
may happen to be, and turn him loose into a box of the temperature 
of 55 deg. of Fah., and take care that he has an ample bed, clean, 
dry, and free from impurities. In cold weather clothe him warm- 
ly, and, if required, flannel-bandage his legs. Give him nothing 
to eat frr the first two days but sloppy bran-mashes, and let him 
have linseed tea or gruel, or chilled water, to drink, a pailful of 
either beverage being hung up within his box, of which he may 
partake ^ pleasure. Encourage any flux there may be from his 
nostrfle by steaming them twice or thrice a-^y with scalded bran 
in a hair nose^bag. Should he have any cough or soreness of 
throat, let his tbtottle be rubbed with the turpentine liniment, made 
thus:— 

Take of soap one ounce 

Campborf half-an-oUnce 

of tnri>entine, eight ounces * 

shaken together un^l they ht mixed. 

Should the excrement prd^ hard and dark^coloured, ah enema of 
soft soap and tepid watet is to be given, and repeated daily uolii 
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it become of a pultaoeous consistence. Purgation is inadvisable, 
and therefore I abstain from giving aloes; the only medicine I give, 
if any, is a ball composed of 

Potassio-tartrate of antimony, jj 

Nitrate of potash, jiij 

With honey or treacle sufficient. 

Some veterinarians are in the habit of giving the spirits of nitric 
aether in one or two ounce doses in gruel, twice* or thrice a-day. 

In severe Catarrh, and particularly when there is much ac- 
companying fever, blood-letting is practised with advantage ; though 
even in this case, the soothing and privative mode of treatment 
will in time work a cure. But blood-letting shortens the ailment, 
and often proves of service in preventing any serious extenaon of 
the inflammation. Should the . pulse run high after bleeding, 
nauseate with scruple or half-drachm doses of white hellebore-root; 
but do not repeat the ball oftener than twice arday, and take care 
to narrowly watch its effects. Keep the bowels soluble by injec- 
tions, and continue the gruel or linseed drink, and the bran- mash. 
Boiled carrots, turnips, potatoes, scalded oats, malt-mash, fresh 
grains, and, in summer, green meat of all kinds, are all proper, and 
particularly during convalescence. 

Prevalent Sore-throat and troublesome Cough are to be 
relieved — should the turpentine liniment prove unavailing — ^by the 
application of a blister to the throttle, or, what in urgent cases is 
m(^ speedily effectual, a mustard-plaster, which may be sponged off 
after an hour's time, and by so doing the hair and skin preserved. 

Further Observations. — No exercise is to be allowed: on 
the contrary, let quietude be enjoined. There are cases in which 
steaming the nostrils is apt to create irritation £tnd much annoyance, 
which would be a suflkient reason to omit ti^s, in general, very 
beneficial practice. In respect to rowels under the jaws, and setons 
through the skin of the throttle, I am of opinion that they are not 
adapted to recent cases, <« those in which any very active inflame 
mation or fever is mtuufested; but to such cases alone as come 
under the denominatioti chronic, and, as such, are likely to provb 
te<frous and of long duration. 
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BRONCHITIS. 

Derivation. — From fip6ynog and itis : literally, inflammation of 
the throat. A disease so called from its seat being the bronchial 
tubes. 

Synonymy. — In old works on farriery we find what we con- 
sider to have been this disorder called morefoundering, a word 
derived from the French appellations, nwrfondemerity rnorfondure. 
By old writers on human medicine the disease has been described 
peripneumonia notha, from its having been regarded as a sort of 
false inflammation of the lungs. Of late years it has got the 
name of pulmonary catarrh^ which we have no less authority than 
the great Laennec’s for preferring to the one — in compliance Mrith 
custom — ^we have adopted above. 

Kinds. — Bronchitis may exist either by itself or at the same 
time with another disease, in which latter case it is said to be com- 
plicated. In either case it may be acute or chronic : in the compli- 
cated form it may, in reference to the disease with which it co-exists, 
be eiihex primary or secondary. Moreover, it may be epidemic. 
The Causes of catarrh are the causes of bronchitis. The same 
membrane pervades the air-passages ; and though from its situation 
within the lungs it is less exposed than within the head, still is 
it much under the influence of atmospheric changes and noxious 
inhalations. Independently, however, of these causes, there are 
others which in a peculiar degree operate upon the bronchial 
membrane. It is well known that this membrane, vast in its su- 
perficial extent, is closely allied in its function of secretion with 
the skin ; and not with the skin alone, but with other mucous 
membranes of the body as well, particularly the one lining the ali- 
mentary canal. Cold or wet suddenly applied to the surface of the 
body, especially when heated, checking or suppressing perspira- 
tion, will be likely, on the principle of derivation, to throw an in- 
flammation upon the bronchial membrane. A disordered state of 
the bowels may induce the seune by sympathy. It is this known 
sympathy between the two membranes which deters us from giving 
aloes or any thing likely to irritate the bowels in bronchitis : being 
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certain to be troubled with diarrhoea if we do. In addition to all 
this, bronchitis may be caused by other disease, and especially of 
the lungs or pleura. Moreover, it is a common accompaniment 
of epidemic catarrh. It every now and then supervenes upon 
strangles. 

The Symptoms of an attack of acute bronchitis vary commonly 
in their nature, as well as intensity : in an ordinary case they are 
as follow : — ^the horse manifests dulness and defective (rarely com- 
plete loss of) appetite, accelerated pulse, skin and legs rather warm 
than cold, mouth wann and moist, Schneiderian membrane red- 
dened. He coughs occasionally, hard and dry, and probably evinces 
some soreness about the throat. Next, his breathing becomes dis- 
turbed, short and quickened, but neither deeply nor painfully drawn ; 
and occasionally accompanied with a sort of rattle or sighing noise. 
Either there is no flux whatever from the nose — in which form the 
disorder is called dry catarrh, rather a contradiction of terms — or 
else there is a scanty exudation of thin aqueous fluid, or of a gluti- 
nous yellow-looking thick matter. As soon as the inflammation 
begins to abate, the flux from the nose becomes augmented aiul 
turns of a mucous character. The pulsa averages from 60 to 70, 
and is in general soft, and at the jaw not very perceptible ; and 
yet it will bear repeated abstractions of blood before it will give 
way. 

The epidemic variety of bronchitis is remarkable fo# the 
emission of copious fluxes from the nose, at one time turning yel- 
low, at another green, and then again white. In this form the dis- 
order is exceeding apt to assume the chronic type, and, after conti- 
nuing for a length of time, to leave the animal reduced in flesh, and 
much debilitated. 

Chronic Bronchitis now and then succeeds the acute; oftener 
however in its epidemic form than otherwise*, At times it is of 
itself an idiopathic disease. In some old horses we meet with 
what is called chronic cough** — a cough resembling a sound emit- 
ted from some deep cavern, occasionally accompanied with shwtr 
ness of breath, and a discharge of sero-mucous matter from the 
nose, which is augmented in the act of coughing* Added to ttese 
symptoms, should a wheezing noise or r&le be detected by tlie ear 
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in the bronchial passages, we may safely set* the case down as 
chronic bronchitis. 

Progress. — ^The malady inits acute form attains its height com- 
monly about the fourth or fifth day, and after the sixth or seventh 
begins to decline, leaving the patient out of danger at the expiration 
of the tenth or twelfth. Should the case not go on favourably, how- 
ever, about the fifth or seventh or ninth day we may look for dis- 
solution. The signs of growing worse are, the respiration becoming 
oppressed, the pulse quicker and fainter ; the skin and extremities 
cold ; llie mouth cold and clammy ; and the nostrils dry, lacking 
any moisture whatever. 

The Pathognomonic Symptoms of bronchitis are nasal flux, 
with reddening of the Schneiderian membrane, cough, sore throat, 
dyspnoea. Auscultation will assist us in our diagnosis. In place 
of the natural, soft, and all but inaudible murmur, we shall per- 
ceive a distinct sound, a cooing sort of noise, arising from want of 
secretion within the tubes. When the secretion returns, and in 
augmented quantity, we may be able to detect the rale or rattle as it 
is called. These sounds will, of course, be present only in places 
where the disease is pre^nt ; and in one or both lungs, according 
as the case may happen to be. 

The Prognosis is in general favourable. Bronchitis is dan- 
gerous only when the secretions clog or obstruct the tubes — or in its 

(Implicated Forms, when combined with other disease of the 
lung, with pleurisy, and especially with disorder of the mucous 
lining of the alimentary canal. In this latter case, in combination 
with diarrhoea, and when the inflammation is ruiming high in the 
bronchial membrane, there is hardly a chance of saving the animal. 

Pathology. — Veterinarians have continued too long in the error 
out of which even human surgeons have not many years emerged ; 
viz. the mistake of confounding bronchitis with peripneumony, 
and calling both by one name, inflammation of the lungs. It is 
true, the bronchial tubes constitute part of the lungs ; but then, in- 
flammation seated in a mucous membrane must be regarded in a dif. 
ferentlight from inflammationincellulartissue, such being the nature 
of the parenchymatous substance of the lungs, as well as dissimilar 
from any congested condition of the large pulmonary bloodvessels. 
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The inflammatory' attacks of the lungs to which young horses are so 
especially obnoxious, are, for the most part, cases of bronchitis ; and 
even of such as are peripneumony, bronchitis is a common prece- 
dent or accompaniment. In fact, there hardly exists any organic 
disease of lung in which bronchitis is not present, either in a pri- 
mary or secondary form. 

The Terminations or consequences of bronchitis are such as to 
make us anxious to institute such treatment at its commencement 
as is most likely to lead to their prevention ; it being, of all others, 
the most fertile source of those organic changes which in particular 
tend to shorten or impair the animal’s wind. Roaring and thick 
wind commonly have their foundation laid in bronchitis. The 
bronchial membrane during the early stages of disease will be 
found in a state of congestion or turgescence ; in the sequel it is 
very likely to become thickened in substance — hypertrophied, as it 
is called — ^in which condition the calibre of the bronchial tubes, 
the small ones in particular, will suffer considerable diminution, and 
consequently become but comparatively imperfect conductors of the 
respired air. In the larger tubes the lining membrane is furnished 
with follicles ; and, in fact, has the true mucous character ; but in 
the very small ones, as we approach the air-cells, it has been found 
to bear more similarity to a serous membrane, and on this account 
becomes still more disposed to take on the plastic or adhesive kind 
of inflammation, which not only gives rise to hypertrophy! but 
occasionally to solid effusion and agglutination of the sides of the 
tubes, obliterating their cavities, and converting them into mere 
chords, the same as happens when inflammation is set up in the 
interior of bloodvessels ; and this may even go so far as to block up 
and annihilate the air-cells. The effect of this will be to shorten or 
thicken” the wind, to compensate for which the animal will make 
additional efforts in respiration, and the resultis likely to be dilates 
lion of the vicinous tubes and air-cells. It would appear that this 
process of obstruction commonly commences in the smaller and 
makes way into the larger tubes, and from the circumstance of 
secretion having been found pent up in the air-cells while the 
tubes were in a state of obliteration, and assuming that sort of 
aspect which tubercles and vomiem are known to give the lungs, 
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Mr. Stokes* has ingeniously hinted that this will go far to clear 
up the controversy about the nature and origin of tubercles.*’ In 
acute attacks of pure bronchitis in young and otherwise healthy 
horses, dissection has brought nothing to light but a reddened and 
turgescent or thickened state of the bronchial membrane, the tubes 
themselves being filled with a quantity of frothy mucus, appearing 
as if the animal had been actually choked by it, or, as Dr. Elliot- 
soii has pertinently expressed it, ** drowned inwardly by mucust.” 

Treatment^ — Although blood-letting is the remedy upon which 
our chief reliance must be placed for the cure of bronchitis in its 
acute form, yet it is one I do not recommend the practice of in mild 
cases, nor even in others until the disease has quite set in. I do not 
find that its very early employment tends much to shorten or mitigate 
bronchitic affections ; although it beciomes highly serviceable as soon 
as the disorder begins to manifest any severity ; and whether we 
bleed in the very beginning or not, we shall certainly be compelled 
to have recourse again to the phleam about the third or fourth day. 
The quantity of blood to be drawn must be such as will cause the 
pulse at the jaw to fail under the embrace of the fingers : about a 
gallon will ordinarily accomplish this in young horses : in horses 
five years old and upward, more may be required. In some low- 
conditioned subjects three quarts may suffice. Should the pulse and 
dyspnoea and fever not become palpably diminished by one blood- 
lettJig, a second may be employed after twenty hours* interval ; 
also a third, and even fourth, as the case may happen to be ; taking 
*care, in the epidemic form of the disorder more particularly, that 
these evacuations be small, and cautiously practised after the fourth 
and fifth days have passed. The bowels must be kept soluble, 
but not by aloes. Indeed, I am afraid we possess no medicine mild 
and safe enough to accomplish this desirable end, and therefore we 
must effect our object by enema, and, fortunately, we can always 
succeed in this manner quite to our satisfaction. 

The well-known sympathy existing between the membranes of 
the bronchial and alimentary tubes, and the consequent morbid irri- 
Uibility of tlui latter whenever the former is in a state of inflam- 

In hi« “ Treatise on Diacaae^; of the Chest.’’ 
t Dr. EUiottson’s Lectures. 
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mation, is the reason for this positive prohibition of aloes ; a medi- 
cine drastic and irritative in a high degree to the mucous surface of 
the intestines, and one that has in numerous instances in this com- 
plaint brought on a diarrhoea, which has annoyed and debilitated 
the animal without in the least diminishing his bronchial disease, 
while at the same time it has prevented the practitioner from neces- 
sary abstractions of blood, and induced him to give medicines either 
for its mitigation or suppression, such as 'could not fail to do harm 
in another way. I feel persuaded that many horses have been lost 
after this manner, thus evincing that aloes, although a medicine 
capable of doing more good than any we possess, still is one with 
which we may, even in small doses, work an incalculable deal of 
harm. 

To the question often asked — if one is not to give aloes, what 
ought one to give 1 I answer, give any thing but aloes ; rather 
give nothing at all. Give either hellebore or digitalis in half- 
drachm doses, once or twice a day : I prefer the former, because it 
nauseates quickly, and because the latter is apt for some considera* 
ble time to take no apparent effect at all, and then all at once to 
come into dangerous operation. Or tartar emetic and nitre may be 
given. 

As soon as our abstractions of blood have had the effect of lower- 
ing the power of the pulse, and abating the febrile excitement, the 
dyspnoea, and heat of mouth in particular, we may begin to think 
of counter-irritation : the practice of blistering and rowelling while 
inflammation is running high is quite futile and useless, for no sort* 
of effect will be produced : the very fact of blisters rising and rowels 
discharging being a proof of the decline or remission of inflamma- 
tory action. In cases at all urgent a blister should be applied to 
the breast ; that being a situation in which it will most rea^y take 
effect, even when no impression can be made upon the sides. 
Should it be deemed advisable to stimulate the sides as well, mus- 
tard embrocations will be found preferable to cantbarides. A rowel 
may be inserted in tke breast in any case wherein, from its slight- 
ness or subacute nature, and consequent tendency to the chronic 
form, it is not thought worth while to inflict the pain and temporary 
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blemish of a blister, and wherein it is of consequence that counter- 
irritation should be kept up for some time. 

Towards the close of the case, at the time that the disorder appears 
to have exhausted its inflammatory tendency, and manifests effects 
of loss of condition and debility, it may be proper to commence 
a course of tonic medicine, which it is highly advisable should have 
some diuretic ingredients in order to prevent or counteract any dis- 
position to dropsical effusion that may be left behind. In such 
cases as this also great benefit may be expected from local deriva* 
tives, such as issues in the form of plugs, rowels, or setons. 

In such cases as assume the chronic form, even though they be 
mild in their character, yet at the time that febrile excitement is 
present, a small blood-letting will often prove very serviceable. 
And from counter-irritation more is to be expected than when the 
disorder is acute. Should there be much flux from the nose, giv- 
ing the disorder the character of nasal gleet, such medicines may 
be administered with a view of checking or suppressing it as will 
be found recommended in my description of this latter complaint. 

LARYNGITIS. 

Derivation. — From the Greek primitive larynx and iih ; 
meaning together inflammation of the larynx. Strictly speaking, 
this implies that the inflammation is confined to the larynx, to the 
exclusion of other parts: in practice, however, this will but rarely 
be found to be the case ; catarrh is a common accompaniment, and 
* a still more common one is bronchitis. 

Kinds. — Laryngitis may be acute or chronic: the former is 
almost always complicated with other disorders; the latter appears, 
in many instances, to exist by itself. 

The Symptoms of acute laryngitis — or that form of inflamma- 
tion of the air-passages in which the larynx is the principal seat of 
disease — are such as are strongly characteristic of the complaint, 
and, in its worst forms, such as are calculated to create much alarm, 
even for the life of the patient. The respiration is short, difficult, 
and painful, and every breath is attended with a peculiar hoarse 
sound in the throat, manifesting soreness and impediment about 
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that part, which evidently arises from the tumid and morbidly 
sensitive condition of the membranous lining of the glottis. This 
soreness of throat causes the animal to carry his head projected, 
and with stiffened neck : it is also attended with a difficulty of 
swallowing, which makes the horse averse to take hard prickly 
food ; or it may cause him to cud his hay. Under these circum- 
stances we shall find not only the larynx affected, but the pharynx 
as well, and also the nasal passages and sinuses, together with the 
various glands in the vicinity, — the parotid, sublingual, and sub- 
maxillary, — all which in the sequel may end in abscess either of 
the guttural pouches or of the submaxillary substance, giving the 
case the appearance of strangles. 

The laryngeal membrane, particularly that portion of it which 
covers the glottis, is subject to become changed from the endurance 
of inflammation : it gets infiltrated, dropsical, and, at length, per- 
manently thickened, and, perhaps, indurated ; it is also subject to 
become ulcerated, a state which has in no few instances been an 
accompaniment of glanders. 

A troublesome, short, hard, dry cough accompanies the disease 
in its early stage, but as the inflammation increases the cough 
grows hoarse and feeble; and under extreme tumefaction and sore- 
ness of parts becomes altogether suspended. Did not the peculiar 
noise and impediment in the breathing observable in the throat 
discover the true nature of the disorder, the slightest compression 
of the throttle will not fail to detect that characteristic soreness 
and irritability of the larynx which can leave no doubt of its pre- * 
sence. In the beginning there is commonly no nasal defluxion ; 
but towards the decline of the inflammation the nasal secretion 
returns, or, what is often the case, the laryngeal secretion is 
coughed up, mingled with an inordinate flow of saliva. 

Fever also is sure to be present when the^ animal is suffering 
much, whether the irritation proceed from the intensity of the 
inflammation, or from the pain and impediment occasioned in the 
respiration and deglutition. 

Chronic Lahyngitis is a disease that comes oftlfeex undeT 
our notice than the acute form. I believe most of the troublesome, 
enduring, hacking coughs we have such constant complaints about, 
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to be attributable to some over-irritable or sub-acutely inflamed 
condition of the larynx : at least, I think, we have a right to assign 
that as their seat when we find compression of the larynx instantly 
occasioning the cough, and causing that resistance — shaking of the 
head, running back, &c. — on the part of the animal, which clearly 
enough evinces unnatural irritability in the part. Another de- 
monstration of the truth of this opinion, is, the relief mostly ob- 
tained from the application of a blister to the throat. 

The Causes of laryiigitis may be sought for among those of 
bronchitis. 

The Effects of this inflammation are various, tending in 
violent cases to suffocation; in others, to that state of parts 
which is known to produce thick wind or roaring. Suffocation is 
liable to happen under convulsive efforts to breathe, either during 
the tmnid infiltrated condition of the mucous membrane, or while 
the passages are loaded with secretion : it is under these circum- 
stances that we are warranted in having recourse to the operation 
of bronchotomy. 

The Treatment of laryngitis is to be the same as that adopted 
for catarrh and bronchitis, with this exception — ^that the throat 
must be the part to which all local means are to be directed. In 
mild cases we may be content with fomentation and poultices, 
succeeded or alternated by some stimulating embrocation; but in 
violent and dangerous cases nothing is so effectual as the mustard 
embrocation. In all ordinary cases, and particularly where there 
is any disposition to become protracted or chronic, nothing tends 
to bring about a crisis of some sort sooner than a blister. 

NASAL GLEET. 

By nasal gleet I wish to be understood to mean those discharges 
from the nose which are commonly preceded by some inflamma- 
tory attack of the air-passages; though, in some instances, they 
make their appearance without any such discoverable precursor, 
and in most cases are apt to continue long after all signs of inflam- 
mation hate died away. Gleet is more likely to be left after a 
chronic than an acute attack of inflammation, and to appear in an 
adult or aged horse than in a young subject. Sometimes the dis- 
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charge comes from one nostril, sometimes from both. Sometimes 
tlic submaxillory glands are tumefied; sometimes not. The Schnei- 
derian membrane on inspection presents no remaining traces of 
inflammation : its surface has grown pallid or leaden-hued, and is 
free from all pustular or ulcerative indication. The quality of the 
matter discharged varies in different individuals; and even in the 
same individual, often, at different times. The common gleet con- 
sists of a particularly white mucous matter, about the thickness of 
cream, whicli in some cases is smooth and uniform, in otlmrs clotty 
or lumpy. At one time the discharge collects at the nostrils, and 
is ejected in flakes or masses in pretty regular succession; at an- 
other there is a good deal of irregularity in this respect, the 
running ceasing altogether for awhile, and then returning in 
double and treble quantity. This sliort account of the subject 
before us must suffice for the present : only let it be understood 
that it is glanders we are considering; though I feel no 
hesitation in adding, that many such cases have been so regarded, 
and condemned accordingly. It may not in every case be in our 
po\Vi‘r to pronounce between the malignant and the harmless dis- 
order, but it is in tlie majority; and under almost all circum- 
stances it becomes our duty when it is not, to treat the case, and 
await the issue. I sluill resume tlie subject when on glanders. 

Delafond gives the following account of expectorated matters or discharges 
from the nose in horses : — 

At the onset of bronchitis and acute pneumony the expectorated matter 
consists of serous mucus, ropy, and at times reddish. In chronic bronchitis 
the discharged matter is whitish, curdled, lumpy, and floating in serosity ; in 
pulmonary emphysema it is clear and slightly viscous ; in laryngitis, yellow, 
thick, flaky, comingaway in detached masses, streaked with red; grey, opaque, 
and of a dirty hue and offensive odour, in cases of chronic pneumony ; cor- 
rupt, and of the colour of wine-lees, and mixed with black-looking excretions, 
in gangrene of the lungs. 

The Treatment I have found, of most avail may be described 
under three heads : — counter-irritation, local applications, and the 
exhibition internally of such medicines us are known to have 
some astringent or styptic operation upoii the mucous Inenibranes 
of the body. Counter-irritaliou comprises blisters, rowels, and 
setons. Did there exist any submaxillary tumour, I wouW apply 
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a blister upon it ; otherwise I shpuld prefer the insertion of a rowel 
underneath the jaw. I have known the anterior part of the face 
to be blistered; to this I object, bo?th on account of the annoyance 
it gives, and the disfigurement that is apt to follow. Setons in 
the same situation seem less objectionable. The injections mostly 
used are solutions of alum, copper, zinc, lead, lunar caustic, &c. 
They should be made weak at first, and have their strength in- 
creased by degrees afterwards, the object being to stimulate, not 
erode, the surface. I have on several occasions employed fumiga- 
tion, and various medicaments in the gaseous fonn ; but I cannot 
say I ever have experienced any great deal of benefit from them : 
in general 1 have found more efficacy in simple injections. The 
medicines that have appeared in my practice to have taken most 
effect, given internally, are preparations of copper and barytes, 
copaiba, cantharides, and the cubebs and Cayenne peppers. That 
which exerts the most speedy and decided operation is the balsam 
of copaiba: like all the others, however, it co.nnot be implicitly 
relied on ; in some cases it will in a few days cause the discharge 
to cease, in others no such effect will follow its administration. 
I am in the habit of giving it in ounce doses, rubbing as much 
linseed meal or oatmeal into an ounce by measure of the balsam as 
the latter will take up, and making the mixture into one or two 
balls, and giving this dose morning and evening at first, and, after 
three or four days, thrice a-day, according to the effects produced. 
Cantharides may be given, to begin with, in five-grain doses twice 
or thrice a-dav ; or it may be advantageously introduced into the 
copaiba ball. Both cubebs and Cayeime peppers possess stimulant 
and styptic powers upon the mucous membranes the former may 
be given in ounce doses, mingled with copaiba; the latter in half- 
ounce doses, with the same, or with common Venice turpentine. 
Both the sulphate of copper and muriate of barytes have proved 
useful in these cases : the first stands handed down to us by our 
professional ancestors as one of the remedies they employed in 
various disorders more than most others ; the other I can speak of 
from my own experience. Wliether either of them possess any 
anti-glanderian virtue, will be matter tor future inquiry : at present 
I shall only say, I believe that this preparation of copper is one 
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anomalous alfections of the air-pa^ages, and that, as such, it will 
often become our duty to give it a trial in such cases as appear to 
be but simple nasal gleet. I believe its operation to be greater in 
small doses long continued than in large doses; and that it is 
better, both for the stomach and its intr6duction into the system, 
that it should be exhibited in the form of solution. In regard to 
the muriate of barytes, it may be most conveniently administered 
in the water the animal drinks. More particular directions will 
be found under the head of glanders. 

SCARLATINA OR MORBILLOUS DISEASE. 

The disease I am about to describe bears an analogy to the 
eruptive diseases, scarlatina and measles, in the human subject ; 
whether that analogy be sufficiently strong to warrant the intro- 
duction of one of those names for it, must be left to future obser- 
vation to determine. The first account of the disorder, published 
by myself, is contained in The VETERINARIAN for 1834 : this 
since has received such confirmation from other quarters, as to leave 
no doubt in my mind, that, rare as the malady acknowledgedly is, 
and hitherto undescribed as it has remained, it will one day find 
a place in our established veterinary nosology. 

Definition. — Febrile catarrh, speedily succeeded by the ap- 
pearance of scarlet spots upon the Schneiderian membrane and 
surface of the skin ; attended with anasarca, and in some cases 
dyspnoea. 

Symptoms. — For two or three days at the commencement it 
will probably be mistaken for catarrh ; about this time, however, 
its veritable nature becomes manifested by the appearance of nu- 
merous scarlet spots or blotches upon the membrane lining the nose, 
possessing the hue of arterial blood, irregular in size and figure, 
and visible as high up as the membrane can be inspected. These 
appearances mostly assume the character of petechia?, though I 
have seen them running in streaks. They look like so many 
patches of extravasated blood ; but, if one of them is wounded, 
blood instantly trickles down the nose, and assures us that — ^par- 
tially and singularly distributed as it is — it is still fluid, and still 
contained within its vessels. In passing our finger over the red 
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spots, nothing like pimple, or pustular elevation of surface, is disco- 
verable. The skin is every where similarly bespotted ; at least, 
I infer so from the results of my examination of the body of one 
horse that died of the disorder, whose case I shall subjoin. A 
mucous defluxion procceefs from the nose. Anasarca is a common 
attendant; the legs, sheatli, and belly, being on occasions consi- 
derably tumefied. The respiration is quickened, but in such 
manner as rather to indicate pain than embarrassment. Tin* puls(^ 
is likewise accelerated, and beats with forcx\ There exists great 
disinclination to move aljout. The appetite is either quite lost or 
very much impaired. 

Treatment. — In two cases, early venesection, closely followed 
up by the exhibition of purgative and diuretic medicine, with 
walking exercise^, proviMl complete 1)^ successful. Anotlnu* case, 
however, had a fatal termination: it was not altogether in my own 
hands, and I attributed the unfortunate issue in some measure to 
excess of walking exercise, practised for the purjx)se of keeping 
down the ansarca which supervened upon the primary attack. 

A brown colt, the property of Sir A. F., wlio had undergone the opctratioii 
of castration six or eight months before, was admitted into the infirmarj' with 
a catarrhal flux from the nose, and the Schneiderian membrane every where 
covered with scarlet spots, looking like so many patches of cxtravasiited 
blood- The lij)s were greatly tumefled, and iiad the same tuber oulated 
corded feel that we perceive in farcy. The submaxilJary glands on botl) si(k‘s 
were much enlarged, as also were the lymphatic glands of the breast aral 
thighs. JVc) anasarca at first ; sub8e<piently, a great deal, Hespiratiori aug- 
mented; pulse 100. No appetite. Indisposition to move, and in the hind 
fjuarters much apparent inability to do so. Bkxxi- letting, purges, and diu- 
retics, were prescribed, and exercise enforced; but all to no purpose. 

Autopsy. — The lungs and other viscera iti a healthy condition. Tire skin, 
when stripped off, exhibited precisely the same scarlet-spotted aspect which 
the nasal membrane manifested during life. There was no ulceration in the 
membrane of the nose, nor any collection of fluid within the sinuses of the 
head. 

Another case of scarlatina is related in The Veterinahun for 
by Mr. Chapman, V.S., Southarnptt)n. 

This commenced with symptoms of severe laryngitis. The jmlse was 70, 
and wiry ; the mouth hot ; the Schneiderian niembranc highly iujccted ; cold 
extreilfitieb ; and cough so violent at times as to cause the f>atient to reel 
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against the side of the stable for support. Moderate blood-letting, small 
doses of aloes in combination with digitalis and nitre ; and tartar emetic 
ointment rubbed upon the throat. On the 9th or 10th day the Schneiderian 
membrane became “ covered with scarlet patches, irregularly formed. The 
hair had come off part of the neck where a blister had been applied, and I 
(Mr. C.) could discover similar patches there. I (Mr. C.) should have no 
hesitation in saying that the principal or the whole of the body was covered 
with similar spots. The upper lip became swollen.” There is also “an 
aqueous discharge from the nose.” This case Mr. C. recovered ; curing the 
cough along with the scarlatina. 

The subject of Mr. C'hapman’s case having had a cough for some time 
previous, makes it difficult to say at what precise time the scarlatina first 
commencod ; whether the acute attack was from the beginning of that nature, 
or whether it was laryngitis at first, which afterwards turned to scarlatina. 
According to the former supposition, the eruption made its appearance late — 
certainly later than in the cases I have witnessed. It would be desirable to 
learn the period at which tlic eruption might be expected ; it would be still 
more so to learn, if it be possible, what particular symptoms are indicati\e of 
its approach. In our own persons scarlatina is a highly contagious disorder. 
I have, however, no notion of its being so in horses, 

COUGH. 

Definition. — Cough is the sound produced in the tliroat by a 
suddiui and violent expulsion of air from the lungs. 

Cough differs fro-m Roaring in being tlu^ product of ex- 
piration alone, and in that expiration being of a convulsive nature: 
rodring results from impediment in breathing, and is most remarka- 
ble in inspiration. 

Pathology. — From the circumstance of cough being present as 
a symptom in several diseases, and in some without being regarded 
as itself of other consequence than the annoyance it gives rise to, 
it has become a question among nosologists, whether, even when it 
appears to exist alone, it can with propriety be viewed as an idio- 
pathic affection. Our observations certainly "tend to erecting it in 
certain cases into a disorder sid generis ; although at the same 
time we are prompt to admit that it occurs much oftener as an 
attendant of some other malady. We have just seen that it con- 
stitutes one of the ordinary symptoms — and on occasions a very 
troublesome one — of catarrh ; we have also found it present in 
strangles, in bronchitis, and in laryngitis : it is also to be met with 
in pleurisy and in certain stages of pneumonv. 
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Division. — T his view of the subject enables us to make a di- 
vision of coughs into such as are sympathetic and such as are 
idiopathic. 

The Causes of Cough have, some of them, been already 
pointed out : most of them may be said to be comprised in dis- 
eases of the air-passages and lungs ; but to these are to be added 
others, which, from not being so demonstrable, have been less no- 
ticed. Gibson informs us, that '' some young horses are subject 
to cough and slight fever when they are breeding their teeth, but 
especially before they cut their tushes an observation perfectly 
consonant with tlie irritation which we know teething occasions, 
and one confirmed by my own practice, though I cannot precisely 
say how far the cutting of the tushes has any particular influence. 
It is also remarked by some of the old writers, that worms in 
the stomach and bowels” give rise to cough: among the modems, 
Mr. Blaine is of this way of tliinking. Hurtrel D’Arboval in- 
cludes disorders of the kidneys and bladder among the sympa- 
thetical causes of cough. That cough in our own persons, among 
numerous other producents, may originate in disorder of the di- 
gestive organs, in particular of the stomach and liver, is no longer 
questioned by surgeons ; and that it may have the same origin in 
horses 1 think myself admits of no doubt. 

Observation has long ago made us aajuainted with the sym- 
pathies existing between the several mucous membranes of the 
body ; and in no case is this stronger or more remarkable than in 
the instance of the air-passages and alimentary canal ; a fact from 
which we may derive a solution at once of the connexion between 
cough and disordered stomach or bowels and worms, as also be- 
tween cough and affections of the kidneys and bladder. 

But Cough may be idiopathic; its seat being either the 
larjnx or windpipe or lungs, and its existence solely depending on 
some inflammatory or other morbidly irritative condition of one or 
more of these parts, and that condition existing by itself, or williout 
connexion with any other disorder that may be present at the 
time. 

OuE Prognosis, it will be inferred from what has been stated, 
in a case of cough, must not be abruptly or incautiously formed. 
We must endeavour to ascertain its origin and its duration, its 
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nature, sympathetic or idiopathic: we must also pay attention 
to the kind of cough — the particular sound emitted — which in 
some cases will of itself bespeak its nature. From the bold so- 
norous cough, characteristic of the sound condition of the air- 
passages and lungs, we distinguish, by practice, the humid cough; 
the dry, hard, or short cough; the soft or feeble cough; the hollow 
cough; the intermittent cough; and the broken- winded cough. 

The humid Cough is that which commonly attends catarrh, 
strangles, bronchitis, influenza ; and in some instances other dis- 
orders. It may, however, be idiopathic. It is accompanied with 
expectoration, which, when abundant, shews itself in defluxion 
from the nose, and is, in the act of coughing — which is often pro- 
longed, and, by mucus collected in the throat, rendered exceedingly 
painful and annoying — ejected into the mouth, causing the animal 
to move his jaws and tongue about, slabbering out part and suck- 
ing in the rest of the expectorated matter, and swallowing it. In 
cases of sore throat and inflammation in the chest this becomes a 
weak or feeble cough. 

The dry or short Cough — independently of its being a sign 
of an inflammatory or unsecreting condition of the air-passages — 
may arise from sympathetic irritation, although I believe it will 
oftener be found to be idiopathic. Teething may occasion it. Dis- 
order or irritation in the alimentar}' canal may generate it. How 
often is it that a young horse having what grooms call ^'a constitu- 
tional cough,” is at the same time looking rough in his coat, and 
altogether out of health! May not this — which we are in the habit 
of ascribing to diseased lungs — ^be owing in some cases to disordered 
or imperfect digestion? I have observed that flat-sided, pigeon- 
breasted colts are the most frequent subjects of cough, as if malfor- 
mation of the chest was also occasionally concerned in its production. 
But, every now and then, a horse is brought tp us with a cough of 
this description, looking in perfect health and condition, the cough 
seizing him only while out at exercise, or on his first leaving His 
stable, or when cold water is given him. He may have had^his 
cough for weeks or months, or even years : in the latter c^e, it 
troubling him every winter. The cough may have originated in 
catarrh, or some inflammatory attack of the air-passages or lungs, 
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or it may not be traceable to any such cause : it may be idiopathic 
from beginning to end, or it may become idiopathic after being for 
a time sympathetic. The probable seat of this cough is the larynx ; 
I believe it to be often confined to the rima-glottidis Any tumour 
pressing on this part might occasion it. In the absence of This, it 
is probably owing to congestion or thickening of the membrane, 
and consequent morbid irritability. D’Arboval describes tlie cough 
of pulmonary consumption as small, short, feeble, and accompanied 
with a sort of wheezing. 

The hollow Cough. — A deep sepulchral sort of sound, some- 
thing of a compound between a cough and a groan, emitted, ac- 
cording to the sensation tlie sound conveys, from the very inmost 
recesses of the air-passages. So peculiar is the sound of this 
cx)ugh, that, being once beard, it is not likely to be forgotten; and 
yet, for my own part, I must acknowledge myself unpu'parcd to 
enter into its nature, or to offer any thing satislactory on tlie sub- 
ject, either of its origin or tendency. 1 have known many horses 
affected by it: I know one at the present time, whom I am in the 
habit of seeing from day to day : he is in perfect lioalfh and 
spirits, and seems not to be troubled or disordered by his cough, 
otherwise than the temporary inconvenience the effort occasions 
him. 

Intermittent Cough is the name we give to tliose fits of 
coughing with which horses are in the habit of being seized on a 
sudden, and oftener at work than during repose. The cough is a 
dry, hacking, half-suppressed one, is repeated several times in 
([uick succession, and docs not return again for some considerable 
interval. It is a cough that may endure a very long tinu?. Dela- 
fond says it proceeds from pulmonary emphysema. 

The broken-winded Cough is the one emitted in the dis- 
order we call '' broken wind.” It is itself so completely charac- 
teristic of that disease, that we require no other test ; and withal 
it is quite distinct in its sound from all other coughs. 1 shall defer 
all description of it until the subject of broken wind shall come 
und(er notice. 

Tendency of Cough.— T here bfung several disorders that 
are on oex^asions ushered in by cough, it is difficult to say, in the 
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first instance, when a horse is brought to us with recent cough, 
to what it may owe its origin, or, symptomatically, be leading. 
It may be but the forerunner of simple catarrh ; it may usher in 
bronchitis, pleurisy, pneumonia, &c. On the other hand, it may 
continue without the manifestation of any other disorder, as a 
simple cough, only of present consequence insomuch as it proves 
troublesome and annoying, especially during work. In allowing 
this cough to run on, however, and particularly in suffering the 
animal to work with it, we run a risk of spreading the irritation 
already existing in the air-passages, and at the same time pro- 
ducing febrile disorder in the system. Should this not follow, we 
sliall in all probability, by neglecting the cough, have it become 
“ settled,” or “ established,” or “ chronic,” and in that form more 
difficult than ever to remove ; or, when removed, extremely likely 
to recur, and especially in the winter season. What may result 
from the continued irritation of chronic cough — one which is some- 
times better, sometimes worse, or that disappears in summer and 
relapses in Avinter — it is im^wssiblc to say : much will depend on 
the condition, sound or unsound, of the animal’s lungs ; a horse in 
whom those viscera continue healthy may have a cough for years, 
and never experience any ill effects from it; in another, with un- 
sound lungs, it may lay the foundation for thick or short wind, 
or for pulmonary consumption. There is a notion abroad that a 
sh«rt cough is likely to ^'end in broken wind:” I cannot, however, 
myself subscribe to this prognosis. 

The Treatment of Cough must be Jipeted to the fountain- 
head of the malady, to the seat of diseSe or irritation, to the 
existence of which the continuance of the cough is owing. A 
cough, an accompaniment of catarrh, will only vary the treatment 
recommended foi* that disorder, in inducing us to stimulate or 
blister the throat, when probably without it we might not have 
deemed that necessary. The cough resulting from disease of the 
lungs, cx)minonly slight and feeble, w'ill recpiire no especial atten- 
tion ; unless it should continue after the subsidence or disappear- 
ance of the pulmonary disorder, which it but rarely Avill be found 
to do. The cough often attendant on dentition will be treated witli 
most effect by a soft diet, a gentle aperient, and the lancing of the 
gums over such tusks as are about making their way through. 
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Suspected disorder in the alimentary canal or liver must be rec- 
tified before the Cough — should it be supposed to be connected 
with such disorder — can be removed. Should worms be present, 
the case will require vermifuge medicine. 

Idiopathic Cough will require more special treatment. 
When recent, and there are Big|iis of concomitant febrile action, 
such as increase of pttlse, heat of mouth, dulness, &c., antiphlo- 
gistic means are indicated : the abstraction of from three to four 
quarts blood; aperient-febrifuge medicine, mash-diet, and so 
forth. The febrifuge ball may be given daily, until some slight 
impression is made on the bowels; actual purgation being not 
only unnecessary, but harmful. The animal should be forced — 
starved from water — to take demulcents for drink ; and the best 
way to accomplish this is to hang up a pailful of clear, thin, well- 
made water gruel, or linseed tea, which is better still, in his box ; 
supplying him from time to time with fresh, whether that be con- 
sumed or not, but not shewing him any water. These antiphlo- 
gistic remedies are very likely to convert the cough into a case of 
catarrh, should that not be the natural tendency of the former; and 
this auspicious change will be still more likely to be induced by 
steaming the nostrils. A stimulating application rubbed upon the 
throat will prove beneficial, and particularly so after blood has 
been removed : for this purpose we may use a liniment composed 
of equal parts of solution of ammonia and olive oil ; or we iflay 
employ the turpentine liniment, which is composed of one ounce 
of soft soap, half RR Mjpce of camphor, and a quarter of a pint of 
oil of turpentine, welfroaken together. For ray own part, how- 
ever, I prefer a sweating blister to these liniments : there is no 
occasion to remove the hair, and care should be taken not to rub in 
above a table-spoonful of the liniment of cantharides, lest it cause 
the skin to peel off. 

In Cough unattended by febrile Excitement, and which, 
as far as can be ascertained, of itself constitutes the sole ailment, 
the following ball may be exhibited morning and evening : — 


Take of Camphor jij 

Squill, powdered jj 

Opium, powdered 

Liquorice powder jij 
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Bruise the camphor with a table-spoonful of spirits of wine ; then 
add the remaining powders, and make them all into a ball with 
honey or treacle. 

This medicine is not intended to supersede bloodletting and 
blistering, which are both, in almost all cases of coughs, of para- 
mount, in some, of indispensable, importance. Before quitting 
this part of my subject, I would observe, that repose is absolutely 
necessary for the cure of cough : so long as the horse continues to 
be taken out, and especially in damp cold weather, so long shall 
we in vain administer to his cough. Loose in a box, he needs no 
exercise ; on the contrary, he should be kept quiet, and be warmly 
clad, with even his legs bandaged with flannel, should the weather 
prove cold. 

Diet. — Change of food often proves of service to a horse having 
cough. In summer green meat may be substituted for hay, and 
no corn allowed the while. In winter, in lieu of com, carrots or 
turnips, mangel worzel, potatoes, or parsneps, may be given, pro- 
perly cut, or, rather, sliced. 

In chronic Cough — cough that has been neglected;, and that 
has from its duration, or habit of relapse, resisted such treatment 
as above recommended — I have often experienced benefit from the 
insertion of a seton in the throttle ; a practice I myself prefer in 
this case to a rowel under the jaw. And when there is the least 
suspicion that the cough is kept up by any source of irritation 
within the thorax, a rowel may be insinuated in the breast ; for 
with this I have known medicine to succeed, when, without such 
collateral aid, it has failed. The medicine best adapted for a casa 
of this latter description has appeared to me to be the following : — 


Take of Barbadoes aloes 3j 

Calomel gr. xv 

Potassio-tartratc of antimony jiiss 


Simple syrup sufficient for a ball ; 

which may be given once or twice a-day, according to circum- 
stances. 
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ON ROARING. 

Roaring is no more a disease in horses than crying is in our- 
selves. It is but a symptom, and of itself so vague a one, that, 
without much careful investigation, it is often as difhcult to say 
what disorder is producing it as to divine the cause of a person’s 
grief. 

’ Definition. — Roaring may be defined to be, breathing with a 
loud or unnatural sound, under exertion of any kind. 

The Sound or noise emitted varies under dilfcrent unnatural 
conditions of the air-pjissages, and also under difl’erent degrees of 
exertion to which the animal may be put. With a vi(nv of elu- 
cidating the first of these assertions, 1 shall relate an experiment 
I made some years ago, touching the constriction of the windpipix 
The secmid assertion rests upon facts known, 1 bidieve, to most 
experienced horsemen ; viz. lliat roarers made to gallop v(‘ry fast 
become whistlers ; and, puslunl to tlieir utmost speed, lose even 
their whistling nolst\ These varieties in the sound or ‘‘ roar” 
have given rise among hors(‘-])eople to tlu* epitluds, gninters,” 

wlieezers,” “ whistlers,” high-bloAvers,” “ truinpet(TS,” &c. 
The experiment 1 made is this : — 

I passed a ligature of broad tape around the windpipe at about one-third 
of the lengtli of the neck from the liead. The tape was at first drawn only 
naxlcratcly tight, and tlie animal roared when made to trot. Next, the pipe 
was comi)rcssed to about half its natural caliber : the animal then w histled. 
In both states the sounds emitted waTc found loudvat in inspirathm. At last, 
I drew' the ligature as light as I was able to do In a minute atlerwards, the 
animal, after staggering a good deal, fell down, struggled violently, and sud- 
denly throwing himself upim his side, expired in two minutes after he had 
fallen. I found the membrane lining the windi)ipe reddened, and covered 
with frothy mucus. The ligature had ?/ •/ eomj>letely obliterated tlie canal : 
1 could still pass a crow-quill through the eonstrieted j)art tjf it. 

^Tom this experiment we learn, that a certain diininution of the 
of tlie air-tube produces roaring ; that further diminution or 
contraction of its area causes whistling ; and that a degree of con- 
striction beyond this occasions signs of suffoc^ation, wliich, if not 
relieved, end in the extinction of vitality. A whistler, therefore, 
I should call an intense roarer ; a wheezer, 1 should say, is some- 
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thing short of an actual. roaror. Be it remembered, however, that, 
althougli I am attempting such nominal distinctions, in a patholo- 
gical view they must all come under one general heading, which, 
by common consent, at present, we denote by the appellation of 
'' roaring.” 

What is the Cause of the Sound? — The experiment just 
detailed shews, as far as it goes, that the roaring is to be ascribed 
to a diminished area of the passage for the air to and from the 
lungs; and, in truth, this will be found to be the essence of the 
etiology of roaring. The various collected reports that have been 
iTiade 1‘rom time to time on the states of the air-passages of roarers, 
have shewn that all of them have produced the effect in one of 
tliree ways, viz. either by contraction of the passage or its orifice ; 
by distortion, or deformity of it ; or by obstruction within it : and 
this difference of causation, together with the part or place in which 
it exists, will serve still further to account for the various kinds 
of — or, rather, sounds emitted in — roaring. 

The Kind or Nature of the Round, therefore, will be found 
to be referrible — first, to the nature of the impediment or obstruction; 
secondly, to the degree or extent to which it exists ; thirdly, to 
the situation of it. To illustrate this by example, we may expect 
a different sound from thickening of the membrane, or general 
diminished caliber of the passage, from what either ulceration, or 
ossification, or partial diminution or impediment, would produce ; 
this sound will vary again, according to the degree of thickening, 
or contraction, or ulceration, or ossification ; and, thirdly, it will 
undergo modification, according to the part whose lining membrane 
is thickened, or ulcerated, or ossified; according, in fact, as its 
seat happens to be the nasal chambers, the larynx, the windpipe, 
or the bronchial tubes. I do not mean to assert that all this can 
be realized in practice. Unfortunately for us, I am afraid we shall 
find our art not sufficiently advanced to connect the sound, in many 
cases, with the seat and nature of the cause ; but I mean to con- 
tend, that, if we would set about the investigation as men of sci- 
ence, all these considerations must enter into our theorifiication. 

When is the Sound emitted ? — Whenever any sudden 
effort or exertion is made, or any hard or fast work performed — 
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whenever, in fact, the breathing is so disturbed that the current of 
air through the windpipe is rendered rapid and voluminous. So 
long as the air passes in a slow and uniform stream through the 
pipe, as in ordinary breathing, no noise is heard nor inconvenience 
felt by the animal ; but the moment any rush of air is made, the 
contraction or impediment, whatever it be, opposing this augmen- 
tation, roaring is produced by the vibration of the air against the 
obstructing body. So long as a horse continues at rest, or goes 
but at a foot’s pace, or even but trots, although he be a roarer, no 
roaring, probably, is heard — no person would discover his imper- 
fection : gallop him, however, and particularly up hill, and press 
him hard, and, as the dealers say, you may hear him in the 
next parish.” Heavy draft, in harness, will have the sEime effect. 
And so will any sudden act of exertion, such as a leap, or jump, 
or gambol of any sort. Even fright, or sudden alarm of any kind, 
will elicit the noise. In fine, whatever induces vehement breath- 
ing will be apt to make the roarer disclose his imperfection. 

Is IT A Sound of Inspiration or Expiration, or of both ? 
— Ordinarily, it is only in inspiration that the sound is heard. 
Under circumstances of great distress, however, as when a horse 
is gallopped to bursting, and especially should it happen that he is 
one of the worst class of roarers, the sound is audible enough in 
expiration as well as inspiration. 

The Tests of Roaring suggest themselves from a knowledge 
of the fact, that a horse must be made to breathe with a sudden 
effort, or else experience a degree of labour and difficulty in 
drawing his breath, before the sound can be elicited. For the 
purpose of producing this sudden respiratory effort, our common 
practice is to make a feint or threat to strike the animal, which 
rarely fails, should he have the disorder, to call forth, involunta^ 
rily, the roar, or rather grunt, and so confirm our unfavourable 
suspicions. Should the animal not be a roarer, the alarm we 
create occasions no sound whatever in the breath. Next, we 
cough the horse. The protracted grunting or groaning of the cough 
being to an experienced ear equally characteristic, may, in con- 
junction with the former test, be received as quite? satisfactory. 
I regret, however, to be compelled to add, that the absence of Ihest* 
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summary tests will not, in all cases, bear us out in pronouncing 
the horse not to be a roarer. In a case of this kind, my common 
observation to the gentleman whose horse I may be examining, 
is, I do not find your horse roars either on being struck or 
coughed; but you must not take this remark to imply that he is 
‘ perfectly sound’ in his wind. In order to satisfy yourself of that 
you must give him a ‘ splitting gallop,’ and, if practicable, on soft 
ground or up hill : this is your only sure mode of detecting minor im- 
perfections in wind.” I have heard Mr. Sewell, the present Profes- 
sor, say, ‘*that the best trial we can subject draft-horses, suspected 
roarers, to, is to put them in harness, and compel them to drag 
heavy loads and I quite agree with him ; it being in laborious 
draft in particular that the respiratory powers are called into play. 

To CONCEAL THIS IMPERFECTION, a knavish horse-dealer will, 
when he is shewing you a roarer, take especial care that the horse 
both leaves and approaches you at a gentle pace, and does not 
strike into the gallop until he is removed to too great a distance 
for you to hear the roar. He will likewise, when dismounted, 
intimidate you, if he can, from approaching the animal ; in fact, he 
will practise every device rather than suffer you to put the horse 
fairly to any test. 

Does Roaring constitute Unsoundness ] — This is a point 
on which the same judge (Lord Ellenborough) has delivered two 
opinions; the latter upsetting the former one, and establishing 
roaring, for the time to come, as unsoundiiess. The first opinion 
was given in 1810. His lordship then said, “ It has been held by 
very high authority, that roaring is not necessarily unsoundness; 
and I entirely concur in that opinion.” In 1817, his lordship pro- 
nounced, in reference to a similar case, that, ^‘if a horse be affected 
by any malady which renders him less serviceable for a perma- 
nency, I have no doubt i,hat it is unsoundness. I do not go by the 
noise, but by the disorder.” And from that time to the present, 
roaring has been admitted, in court, to be a species of unsoundness. 

M. Hazard, jun., a French veterinarian, has penned the following sensible 
observations on this question : — “ If roaring were an accompaniment of ordi- 
nary respiration, the evil would be discoverable at the time of purchase : but, 
in con8e<|uence of its requiring exertion to elicit it, the purchaser who does 
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not put the atiimal to that test cannot become conscious of its existence. In 
every instance, roaring detracts from the speed and duration of the animal’s 
paces, and consequently depreciates him. Sometimes it renders the horse 
incapable of performing any (fast ?) work at all. A horse is most unquestion- 
ably returnable for it.” 

Roarers, though unsound, still serviceable. — We are 
not to imagine, that, because a horse is a roarer, he is altogether 
useless. There are many instances of roarers doing hackney work 
very well, and some of their doing their duty as hunters with 
very little annoyance to their riders or distress to themselves. 
Indeed, to repeat what I said before, and I have heard the re- 
mark more than once from those who have hunted roarers, “ the 
faster they go the less noise they make.” A great deal, however, 
will depend on their condition. When that is hard and good, it is 
quite surprising w hat a difference it makes in the noise. Roarers 
are most of all objectionable as harness-horses. Coach-proprietors 
are so fully impressed with their incapabilities for the purposes 
they require — fast and laborious draft — that, in a general way, 
they refuse to purchase them at any price. The following reminis- 
cences from Nimrod are at once so characteristic and rich in truth 
and humour, that I cannot forbear inserting them here. I never 
purchased but two roarers, and they cured me of going to that 
market again. One nearly broke my neck at a fence, having 
entirely lost all his powers in the space of five fields ; the other I 
christened ' the Bull,’ for he could have been heard half-a-mile off 
if he got into deep ground. Notwithstanding this, I have seen 
two brilliant hunters that were roarers.” 

Mares seldom become Roarers, at least, in comparison 
writh horses. This is a fact, I believe, too notorious among men of 
horse experience to admit of doubt ; though it is one for which it 
appears difiScuIt, if not impossible, to assign any satisfactory rea* 
son. However, as I am informed, so stands the fact. 

Roaring in Man. — Of this, one instance only has come to my 
knowledge. 1 was out shooting one day with two friends, one of 
whom was quite a lad; when, as I was walking by the side of the 
other up a hill, I suddenly beard such a whisUing behind me 
that I sprang round with alarm, thinking there w^as a roaring or 
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rather a whistling, horse gallopping close at my heels. My fright 
subsided, but surprise and curiosity took its place, at finding it 
was my young friend, who was making all this noise in his efforts 
in climbing the hill. On laughing and telling him he was a 
regular whistler,” he informed me, he had, not long before, been 
the subject of a severe bronchitis. 

Pathology of Roaring. — ^This includes the investigation of 
the morbid and other causes on which the existence of roaring 
depends ; and it is a part of our subject replete with interest, see- 
ing that it is upon this knowledge that all our hopes and expecta- 
tions of cure must be erected. Unless we can arrive at a thorough 
insight into the cause of the evil, we shall deceive both our- 
selves and our employers in attempts to remove it. To hear 
people talk about tke seat and the cause of roaring, one would 
suppose that both might be included between the finger and 
thuinh, and that it was either too mysterious ever to be developed, 
or was universally in one place. They are such unscientific and 
nanow views as these that have led people to talk about the cure 
of roaring, as if some remedy were to be discovered at once to re- 
move the evil Such discourse may impose upon our employers ; 
but, surely, among ourselves, if we aspire to be thought men of 
science, it must be disgusting in the extreme. Unless what I am 
going to relate is untrue, it must be evident enough, even to 
unprofessional minds, that the causes of roaring are many and 
various, and that, consequently, the remedies cannot but be some- 
thing like proportionate in number, and oftentimes extremely 
dissimiku. 

Roaring is not a Disease, but a Consequence of Dis- 
ease — of catarrh, strangles, influenza, laryngitis, bronchitis : to 
which Hurtrel D’ Arboval has added, pleurisy and peripneumony. 
Now, let it be observed, that these are all inflammatory diseases of 
the mucous membrane lining the air-passages, and that the ordi- 
nary consequence of their virulence or long continuance ia 
Thickening of the Membrane, with occasional ulceration of 
it ; and this it is that appears to constitute in young horses the 
common cause of roaring. How many three and foiur-year-okl 
horses are there fmssing from the dealer's or breeder's hands into 
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stables, who, soon after their arriyal therein — ^particularly if it 
should be in the spring or autumnal season — breed strangles or 
distemper, or else contract cold and sore throat, any of whidii dis- 
orders, in a severe form, settling upon the throat and windpipe, 
will be very apt to lay the foundation for roaring, by leaving be- 
hind them a tUckened, and perhaps an ulcerated, membrane, and 
most likely at the part where it lines the glottis, though the same 
may take place within the cavity of the windpipe. There is also 
reason to believe that similar alterations of structure, even within 
the branches of the^ windpipe — the bronchial tubes — ^may have 
the same effect in kind, if not in degree. In the course of time, 
the thickened membrane is found to undergo still further changes : 
from being simply thickened, it turns opaque and white, and 
acquires a leathery, indurated feci and texture — organic transmu- 
tations which set all and every kind of treatment completely at 
defiance. 

UlXJERATION OF THE MEMBRANE OF THE LARYNX, particu- 
larly of that part lining the glottis, is very apt to follow an epi- 
demic, or specific, or malignant inflammation of this membrane; 
and this ulceration will often a^ume a sort of chronic inactive 
form, in which state I have had reason to believe it has continued 
for years, or even to the end of the animal’s life. Such a case of 
roaring, it is obvious, would require a treatment altogether differ- 
ent from most others. 

Metastasis. — Any inflammation about the throat or its vicinity 
may, by extending to or settling upon the larynx or windpipe, in 
the end be productive of roaring. In illustration of this, I cite the 
following : — 

The late Mr. Coward, V.S., Royal Artillery, had, in a horse of his own, the 
simple epetatioo of bleeding succeeded by extenmve tnmefiiction and auf^- 
ration of the jngubr ; and this fidlowcd by abscess of the parotid 

disease of the larynx, and permanent roaring. 

Bands of coaguulBle Lymph effused into and numing 
aooss the cavity of the windpipe constitute another souron of 
roaring ; but, I brieve, a very rare one. The inflammation is the 
same, and its disposit^ the same, as in the former case ; only in- 
stead of the lymph being effused into the interstices of the mem* 
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bmne, and tibickening its substanoei it is poured forth upon its sui* 
fooei whexe it assumes any finrm chance or cu^mstances may 
happen to give it| and| in the end, becomes organized, and part of 
the pipe itself, or rather of the membrane. 

In the veterinary museum formerly belonging to my &ther, is a preparation 
in which th^ muscle has been displaced by the formation of a cross-band of 
coagnlable lymph between it and the posterior part of the tube, by which the 
interspace is divided into two passages, one large enough to admit a witeut^ 
the other a hazel nut. The horse it was taken from breathed with labour and 
exertion, and, even when but moderately exercised, roardi aloud. 

Ossification of the Lakvnx, by which is meant the entire 
or partial conversion of its substance into bone, a change peculiar 
to aged horses, may exist either as a cause or a concomitant of 
roaring. The parts commonly found thus converted are the thyroid 
cartilages ; though the others, at a later date, may participate in the 
change. It seems to be the result of some chronic inflammatory 
action excited in the cartilages ; and this I feel inchned rather to 
ascribe to the injurious constraint to which the larynx is so re- 
peatedly subjected, than to any of the causes which give rise to it 
in the membrane. We occasionally meet with partial, but rarely 
with entire, osseous conversion of the rings of the windpipe ; nor 
do we often see bony accretion of them one to another. 

Distortion of the Larynx and Windpipe, there is every 
reason for believing, is a fruitful source of this vexatious disorder. 
Dissection is every day adding to the instances of it; and when 
we come to meditate upon the notorious fact, that 
Harness-horses constitute a large Class of Roarers, 
we shall probably regard these views as well founded. When 
we look around us as we pass through the streets of Iiondon, and 
count the numbers of fine high-spirited horses there are in car- 
riages, imting for hours and hours together for their masters and 
mistresses, and all the while reined up with their necks crooked in 
a form uimatuial, And constrained, and painful even to behold, 
much more' to be borne, as is sufficiently manifest to any one from 
the continual jerks up and down of the suffering animids* heads ; 
and when we come to consider the constriction — ^nay, oqippresston 
— that must aU this while be exerted on the larynx# together with 
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the ibrced bend that nnist in mmy take place in the uppa? poftton 
of the windpipe^ can we wonder that these parts should undergo 
distortion 1 At firsts it is tme, the distortion is but a temporary 
grievance, the intervals of rdantion affording the parts, by nature 
highly elastic, an opportunity of recovering their shape and tone. 
Repeated and long-continued acts, however, of such violence gradu- 
ally enfeeble the elastic powers of the cartilages and their ligaznei^, 
and the result is, permanent deformity of the laiynx or windpipe, 
or of both togetl^. 

The tight keining-in of the Heaps of young horses for 
any length of time together, and particularly of subjects whose 
necks have not, by regular gradations of tightness of the reins, 
been brought to bear the oonstraint with comparative impunity, is 
a practice at all times highly censurable, and one that has too often, 
in times past, given us reason to date the origin of roaring from 
the breaking of a colt, or bis first lessons in the manege. Such 
harsh treatment, however, is now, in all well-conducted riding- 
sdaools, I believe, pretty well abolished ; leaving us no further 
grounds for apprehension on this score, unless it be in the case of 
a colt whose head is so unmeetly set on, or whose neck is so 
straight, or ^oit and thick, that, without a force and constraint 
likely to be productive of injury, there is no possibility of getting 
the animars head into its ** proper place*” 

Mr. W. H. Goodwin, veterinary snrgeon to the Queen, inibnns me, that, 
during his professional avocations at St. Petersburgb, his attention was espe* 
cially drawn to sevend horses, who, by himself and others, had been declared 
to be roarers, in consequence of thdr having got rid of their complaints ki the 
manege. These horses, it would appear, roared in consequence of distortion 
produced by previous unnatural flexure of the windpipe ; and this distortion 
the Rusdan system of equitation — which consisted in the elevation of the 
head atuf projection of the nose — was wefi adapted to oonnteract, and, in pro- 
cess of time, remove. 

Wasting of the Muscles of the Larynx.— Some years 
have now elapsed since it was first discovered that the larynges of 
roarers occasionally presented us with the singular phenomenon of 
the muscles on one side being wasted away or absorbed, while, 
on tile other, they appeared to exhibit unusual volume and red- 
ness, and strength of fibre. Sim^ the first discovery, every one 
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aliaost has met with cases of the kind; but no persoli seems as 
yet lo have given m explanation of this new piece of pathology. 
My view of the case is this : — 

[Since the following explanation was written, I have met with 
an account of a very ingenious and satisfactory experiment per- 
formed by my friend Mr. John Field, which will be related 
hereafter, wherein he has conclusively shewn, that this wasting 
of the muscles may be the effect of the deprivation of nervous 
influence. I must still, however, continue to think that there is 
another way in which the change may take place, and that is as 
follows : — ] 

Horses in general, as every man in the habit of riding and 
driving knows, have what is called ‘'a hard and a soft side” to their 
mouths ; and there is no situation in which they are more likely to 
contract this — should they not have it before — ^than in harness ; 
for the animal is no sooner borne or reined up, than, in order to give 
himself as much ease as his constrained situation admits of, he 
inclines his head to one side, and in that position carries it, all the 
while bearing with the hard side of his mouth against the bridoon, 
and thereon reposing, for ease, almost the whole weight of his head. 
The effect of this on the larynx, is, that while one side is compressed, 
and cannot act, the other is left, comparatively, at liberty; or, at 
least, so far unconstrained, that, by some extra exertion, the 
muscles on that side are enabled to perform their functions, while 
on the other no action can take place at all. 

1 had long framed this theoiy in my mind, when, one day perusing Mr. 
Youatt’s Lectures in Thb Vetbeikajuaw, I was not a little gratified to obaerve 
that my Mend had been entertaining some such notions as my own, although he 
had not gone the same length in his explanation. His words are— In the fut 
greater number of cases there is distortion, rendering the muscles on one sidie 
useless, and, therefore, causing them to waste away.**<<— The wasting of the 
muscles, therefore, is the t^ffeciy and not the cause, of that which produces 
roaring.” 

Now that fashion bids us to leave our bearing^reina at 
and a very good fashion, when horses have been pit^rly bitted, 
thte is — we shall find, probably, some diminution in the nmber 
of bmniess^horses that become roarers. 
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Deformity of ihe Laeymx or Windpipe, by which I imm 
original matfonnation o[ them, is included by the French vetermar 
lians among the causes of roaring. I do not remember ever having 
met with a case of the kind myself; though I once saw a prepa- 
ration which gave me great reason for believing that the canal of 
the windpipe might be mis-shapen even from birth. 

It was a wet preparation. The canal of the windpipe, instead of being 
circular, was triangular, the riiarp angle being turned fbrwards. Behind, the 
of the rings of the pipe overlapped one another much beyond what was 
naturaL The lining membrane was thickened throughout its extent. 

Mechanical Obstruction proves an occasional cause of 
roaring. A tumour of any sort, or any foreign body, pressing 
against the air-tubes, or forming within their cavities, may, either 
of them, be productive of roaring. 

The Head may be the Seat of Roaring.— My old friend 
and school-fellow, Mr. James Turner, in 1837, sent a paper to 
The Veterinarian, the product of very accurate observation of 
a decided case of roaring in a horse sent to his Infirmary to be 
destroyed on account of lameness. 

Having completely satisfied himself of the existence of the disorder — the 
noise made being “ precisely that of a common roarer,” — and in one of its 
most aggravated forms, — ^he veiy carefully examined the laiynx, trachea, and 
longs, after death, without arriving at the cause, which at length was disco- 
mud to he in the head. The right anterior and posterim* lurhiiiated hemef 
were encnrmously enlarged,” — “ dilated,” — “ not distended by any accumulated 
contents.” “ Upon attempting to pw my finger,” continues Mr. T., “ down 
the passage through the palatine arch, as a sound or a probe, it was opposed 
by the turbinated hones being almost in contact with the septum, o^ng to 
their dSlstation.” Subsequent drying of the head shewed that that which in the 
recent state had appeared Hke enlargement or exostosis, was owing simper 
to the dililatioii pfeveiy cell or interstice, all of which were perfectly empty.” 

This bQfie*9 case may apply to hundreds. In aU probability this permanent 
imsoundnecs was the sequela either of severe catarrh or strangles.” 

Sdeuce is indebted to Mr. Tomer for the development of this 
new fact; but { csnnojt myself r^rd it otherwise than as an oc- 
casional— ^ot a coni»Mmf--^use of the disorder. 

Professor Sewell met Vdth a case of roaring, in which he found an eios- 
ioris growing from the cervical vertebrm^ between the two first ribs, and 
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pmstiig agiuiist the windpipe. The French anthotn present tit wi^ noeotintg 
o{ polypi in the nostrils ; a piece of ribbon in the diamber of the nose ; a 
molar tooth displaced, and thrust into the same situation, producing roaring ; 
but for my own part I never met with any cases of the sort. 

PujudONARY Compression.— H urtrel d’Arboval irobdes boA 
pleurisy and peripneumony among the causes of roaring. 

A question has arisen, whether or not we are warranted in re- 
garding the lungs as the seat of roaring. The subject being one 
on which individual experience is necessarily contracted, it is only 
by an appeal to practitioners at large that such a question can 
be satisfactorily answered. In my own mind theory would seem 
to reply in the negative : the following case, however, makes me 
stagger in this opinion. The case occuned to my late much 
respected father. 

A horte was treated for violent roaring. The neck was repeatedly blistered ; 
it was even fired ; but no relief was obtained. So painfiil was it to bear the 
animal roar, when he was even gently led out of the stable, that broncho- 
tomy was had recourse to : but without avail. At length, seeing the animal 
continued to suffer so much pain and’ distress in breathing, and that the case 
appeared altogether insusceptible of being relieved, it was determined to de- 
stroy him. On examination, no thickening of the laiyngeal or tracheal mem- 
brane appeared, nor, in fact, any other disease of those parts. Bat the lungs 
were hepaticed throughout their substance, and the sisaller divisions of the 
bronchial tubes in many places so compressed that they were hardly pecvMus. 

From the circumstance of the operation of bronchotomy not 
having any effect in this case, it is obvious enough the cause 
must have existed within the broa|2iial tubes: there cannot, there- 
fore, remain any further question about the seat of roaring occa- 
sionally being the lungs. In confirmation of this stands the 
testimony of Mr. James Turner, who says, “ I have occasionally 
ridden some roarers, in which I have been perfectly convimted 
that the noise issued firom obstructed btondbd within the lui^ 
themselves.” 

Nervous Inpluence.— In the year 1826, M. Dupuy paMudmd, 
in the Recueil de Mddicine ydtdrinBiie> an. account d* 
tremely interesting experiments on this subject.' HefinauftjtfeHt 
either compression or diyj^on of the eighth pair of nerves |sd< &e 
effect of producing roaring; and the rational explanatioiv,)ie gi^e 
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pheiwmenon was, tbst as ^ inferior laryngeal nerves iriudi 
supply the dilaUHr musdes of the glottis are branches of tike par 
vagum, of course those musdes would become paralyzed : while 
the superior laryngeal, going to the constrictors of the larynx, pre- 
serving their power, would cause (he glottis to be nearly dosed, 
and thus occasion the animal to roar. Here is a new field opened 
for observation. We are not to expect division or destruction of 
continui^ ; but there are changes and accidents tiiat may occasion 
compression, either of the par vagum or recurrent nerve, on one 
or both sides. Some French veterinsurians have discovered, they 
say, little ganglions upon the nerve, compresdng it Mr. Youatt 
fancies the pressure of the collar or lower jaw may have the same 
effect The formation of a tumour, any where in the course of the 
nerve, might, perhaps, do it. After all, however, I cannot say 
that I augur any great deal of eluddation from this new light 
Spasm of the Muscles of the Glottis. — Vatel places roar- 
ing among “ nervous disorders,” though he admits there are but 
few cases in which it is referrible to spasm. My lamented friend 
Mr. John Field, whose opinion on every point of veterinary patho- 
logy was valuable*, very sagaciously observed, that the frequent 
cause of roaring, in cases of ulceration of the rima glottidis, is 
“ qnran of the glottis.” " While the horse," says Mr. Field, " is 
suffering great pain from the passage of the sir over these denuded 
sur&ces, the instinctive action of the musdes, mote powerful than 
the will of the animal itself, partially doses the air-tube, and thus 
kssens the irritation. I havenieen many cases of this kind, and 
by opening the trachea have obtained immediate relief. The roar- 
ing wlikh supovenes daring the developmoat of glanders is pre- 
dsdy of tins description.” To prove the inffueoce of the recuraeat 
nerve Sfri FIdd made the following experiment : — 

* Baring eiiSettalDed that tiw organs of reqiintion of • horse kued fer fimn- 
ina purposes ware aonod, I cast him, and laid bare the recurrent nerve of the 
off-side, and pMs<|d a ligstuie loosely around it: he was then riiowedtogfri 
up, and, after a&ir#BiinitM, gaDopped aeverely wifoout evincing the sUghtest 
defect in hia breathing. The nerve waa then drawn out by the li^tnre, and 
eneindt anda halfefft ezdaedt and immediately, ou only trotting the horae a 

* See PKcee^^sofTrierianry Assedatiein, inTh« YaTstniABUii ftrlWf. 
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^wrt dMlAiiee, sitoli a degree of^'oariog was occAsianed, tbat^ |iad4beeaertiV>n 
be^n ooiitifiiiedf,iie would soon have fallea. I kept tbie hprs^ fpur years ; 
an^ though his breathing became much better, he continued a sad roarer : at 
the end of that time I destroyed him for the larynx, which exhibited the usual 
condition of wasted muscles on the side deprived of the influence of the recdr- 
rent nerve.** 

' ^ 

Roaring, hereditary.— That roarers have both bred aM 
roarers, I believe there are instances enough on record to p^Ye ; 
but whether this be referrible to some peculiar or faulty confoitn- 
ation, or can be regarded as the transmission of the disease itself, is 
a question which appears yet unsettled. For my own part, I should 
say, experience seems to teeuch. us, that, so far as conformation or 
liability is concerned, diseases may prove hereditary; but I have 
no notion of morbid action being conveyed from parent to offspring 
unless through the medium of contagion or infection. That habits 
and vices, however, are so conveyed, there cannot remain a doubt. 

Mr. W. J. Groodwin, whose observations in these matters must have consider- 
alfle weight with us, has kindly informed me, in answer to my inquiries, that, 
to the best of his recollection, the mare called “ Mary,” by Precipitate, who 
was herself a roarer, bred a filly by Sorcerer, also a roarer, and that filly bred 
a roarer to Waterloo, called “ Black Jack.** In opposition to this, however, 
stands the following fact, for which I am likewise indebted to Mr. G. 
Taurus, a celebrated racer, a roarer, has covered several mares, and their proA 
dace are all turning out well and have won several races ; in no one instance 
hisget having proved a roarer ; and notwithstanding that his own family were 
all notorious for the disease. Mr, Goodwin knows of a mare who has pro- 
duced four crib-biters, though covered by different stallions, and she herself 
not possessing the vice. 

The Treatment of Roaring is an affair that will empby all 
our scrutiny and skill, ' As 1 said before, unless we can ascertaiii 
the cause of the evil, and make a shrewd, guess at the nature and 
situation of this cause, we do little more than nbpose upon oui 
ployers, and upon ourselves too, in €^tempts to remove it. Tommidfi 
this end, the first inquiry to he made, is, how long the benrse^ htts 
been a roarer. Secondly, whether the roaring followed or 

(x>ugh, or tetmehitis, or strangles, or distemper of any kigd. lordly, 
whether the horse has run in harness, and is in the haWt of being 
tightly reined up, and whether the roaring existed apteced^tly to 
von. II. H 
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mmammdom,\iA«miB^^ wli|!t>n!tiiaie.M«,ny'nie<te 
liiim to aoQMift fon Uie nariitgi as fungr ^twtortion, as 4m9ms^i0: 
viuiatttnl tenderness about the iaiyax or windpipe. Fifthly, if 
there i» eny reason for belieying it, to be nervous or spasoMidic. 
Lastly, shoidd there appear any chance of the horse being heno* 
fitted by treatment, to inquire what is his value — -what vdpe his 
master seta on him — and whether his owner is wilhng to give him 
up a .aufficioQt length of tune for requisite trial. 

A Cube fob Roabino is what — at least, in the cmnoion acpeptr 
atmn of the phrase — we do not possess ; nor is it, possible for a ge> 
neral cure to be included in any one individual remedy, or special 
set of remedies. That which would tend to remove it as the oonse- 
qoenoe of disease, would be entirely inapplicable in a ease where 
it aireae ftnm distortion ; while those means which seemed beat 
adapted for a case of distortion would, probably, prove ahogethes 
ulafficaeiouain one of mechanical obstruction. In fine, any remedy 
we may possess can only be suited to one description of disease ; 
the art of cure consisting rather in the adapicUion of the reroe> 
dy than in the knowledge of the remedy itself. The only pre- 
tenrions we, as men of reason and science, can set up towards a 
pure, are such as founded on the understanding we may obtain 
of the immediate cause of roaring : all other boastings are down* 
quackery,' and worse than quackery, imposition. 

I introduce wIuU tiiliows in this place for the double purpooe of shewing to 
wfaatffirteDt the publteinay be gulled bjr empirics, and what iiB(mweinenta our 
art baa made, even within these rery fewjrears past. Clater, wboae winks 
suipSM thow of White by baU-a-score editiona-'-e*go, accordiiig to bis own 
acCj^oRt, jostjl^ so much par eavrifeace— “ The rapid sole of AiieM^-t)b;ils 
impresrioM ^tfais work has establiriied its character upon the surest founds- 
tioD**-^'^i]iMe are his words — Crater, I repeat, in “ Every Man bis own EdTrior,** 
34th Mit, ‘ i a o i Mif «ie n d> for the *^Ciire of Soaring** a ftw aniseeds tMnk» 
nasayteifib, Sad a BUtle Dwwifs powder, mixed with ^ balsam afMfpiMr 
sad the ytXk Oim aggl-ftaWogelher about asofibotual as White’s s<|niW;^min» 
weBiaB,<andaiii|ipd4 must prove in braheo wind. And yet these .fill tgw 
woriuv|hich,for^hOstpartoftbslaathalfcentaigr,haveengrossedtbeait^p. 
tim td'the puMk ( IVoA 

Wttli * view of dbiwiii 0 ,<(W, ilNA’Of .tiedttnecit 
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fihiatvMb t^Hbiiti tui of imAsit^ k inti^tigiUir is 
nNttifif tm lespeotivefy ‘tmm^ 

die deicriptiMi tlwt «re likely to coitie before (i8,iutd 
^ tke proper treeiment. ' ' 

AOBOqi-TATlON, carefiilly practised, trUI prove very nirtioMile 
to os in discovering whence the sound proceeds, O&d’ leMiing, iiio)^ 
b&bfy, to some better opinion as to whet gives ‘liAe to k. 'Win 
stethoscope may be used : but, in general, we shali do bette#» f be- 
lieve, witoout it It will be an important step towards tredtttetO 
to make out trhether the cause resides in the head, or the far/nx, 
or the WindiHpe, or lungs. 

Treatment or Roaring, ihb accompaniment or eoiniB- 
QOSNCE op InHAMMATION. — S hould die roaril^ be tecetA, Rfift 
the hmse have been lately, or be still, labouring under any utflasot- 
matory affecti<»i of tbe air^passages — ^laryngitis, bronchitis, sttoaglei, 
influenza, catarrh, or even cough — it will probaUy be' retjuisketo 
emjdoy depletive measures ; though this again must depend upon 
what has already been done, as well as upon the nature, stsigej sSd 
intensity of the inflammatory action present. Bleeding may be se- 
quited ; purging may be required ; alterative medicines are goite’ 
rally useM ; counter-irritation almost always. Draw throe to foill 
quarts of Mood : rather be oontont with this, and repeat tbe tonne 
than abstraotia larger quantity. Give purgative or dteiative th# 
dicine t administto daily such a ball as this : — 

> TsAe of CalomeL jm 

Bubadoes aloes (in powder) ...... jias 

INgitalia (to powdor) jas 

Veaioe taipenttoe ^ MiatotaaMA} 

Whetted the ball produces purging, omit it for i. fiw dayv, toil 
th«ii,give it again everyday, or every otper^flay, acoto^M^’jl 
ctogto a a t a n de s . Apply nstimig blister to tiro dtrqtk ; aitolilepMpp 
T ' ri to ttld dime appeamany roassn to suppose dfoease extote tohlif 
wito i ldpe tf -e a tteiifl it aloiig toe feflnt oftheimdc, in llte toMWiitol 
toe i^fto ^'Aaeuoa as one blietto is ivorked off, 

^ else insert "itototis tiuoAm^tbe {eats. The latter is ah 
tics whore we aie desiitots of keeping up continual ^ [ 

It 0 toiiHroilitotit,'however,'^let it be 
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it iitildsAttt a p>oiqpe^>#,i«iooew in a fiaae wtoeto^ 
imring is but ne«o^ aBdiDaitife8%^ttaoeaU^ to ao&oe 
alfection which is still probably — woaoeialed under (he lonit «f aid 
oocasiond oougii, a (dxntness <Mr puninesB of breath, Or sonae alig^ 
fever in the systeor — ^lurkkig abW the aiivpassages, it will nid and 
cannot prove of any avail in a case in which the roaring is, ftom 
its duration, become established, and where all remnant of inflam- 
matory action has, for some time past, disappeared. 

Excision of the Cross-bands of coagulable Lvami. — 
It is said — for its truth I cannot vouch — ^that, once upon a time, a 
veterinarian in performing the operation of bronchotomy on a roarer 
had the good l\kk to cut against one of these bands, and so, like a 
pnideM man, excised it, and thus fortuitously achieved a cure on 
the horse whom 'he had anticipated but to relieve. The circum- 
stance was eagerly caught at as opening a new and successful fiekl 
to experimenters, and the windpipes of roarers were most merm- 
lessly slit open in search of similar bands. Alas! so many disi^ 
pointments followed, however, that the novel operation was aban- 
doned for the introduction of a practice which, if it does not offer 
the same ghtteriag prospects, is, at all events, free from evils that 
mdy accrue from cutting and slitting the windpipe. In fine, this 
is an operation which, considering' the extreme rarity of the cases 
wherein it is applicalde, no man is justified in performing, unless 
he can practise auscultation in that perfection, that he can posi- 
tively say, bands of lymph do exist, and precisely point out the 
]daoe of their existence. 

TREATaiENTOt RoARING FROM TIGHT REININ<3-1N. — One can- 
not catiomdly ertertain hopes of cases of even this hind, of any con- 
sideriMe.dimvdicm. In time, as we have seen, not oniy^doesifae 
dishntiem of.tiie>lac)mx and windpipe beconw permanent an^ inch 
mediabfo inixuiseqaeiioe of the pa^ losii^ aU their Wmifod teae 
aadehuk^^^lH#diai]§es of theil structure tidbe place : the moadea 
slnink ami wtade awayi; the cartilage itself beoomes^alterwb*;- 
^bably tmvertad fsiMiy into hone. i Should the sobyect be a 
harness-horse, ai^ have tiie haint of beir^ tightly borne up, 

l^lbim, for the linae to driVen iMiy b(anqg-i;e^ 

jd ^1; and, m additiem fo tins, in ^ stable, let hin belntted 
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dimiaa^ft stm^ for a ceajde of b<i^ tnioe «hlay> m 
sniai ttumoM Hut his head niey be kept coatmUBUy eteyctedf-and 
Ids aose projected forwards d iStunenne. This is idea the bhst 
fdsi we can ponoe ia a case where the mischief has been eoeancm- 
ed by any injuiious oosstrmt of the head in laeaking, bitting,' or 
longing ^ horse. 

iiknow of nothing more that can be done by way of treatment 
for roaring, unless we choose to try iodine : it may either be grvmt 
internally at employed as an ointment, or used in both ways. I 
have not }ret myself had an opportunity of makii^ trial of it. 

Hopeless Cases. — As such, in general, may be regarded all 
cases of long duration, arise from what causes they may. Also 
sud) as there appears any reason to believe are hereditary, or de- 
pendent upon an original malformation of parts. Cases of distor- 
tion are equally irremediable, when the distortion has existed so long 
as to destroy the original form and properties of parts, and in their 
place to hare established fresh ones. Such can only be benefitted by 

The French Treatment, which omsists in the petfotmance 
of btondiotomy, or tracheotomy, as they more properly call it. 
Hiey make a lage aperture, and use a proportionably la^ tube*, 
so consteucted and adapted that the animal can not only freely 
kea^ through it, but do his work, and even gallop, with it in his 
neck. In this manner, very bad roarers have been known to have 
been kept exempt for two or three years, and at work all the time. 


BRONCHOCELE. 

By bronckocele is meant hypertrophy, or a state ofenlargesnent, 
of the* thyroid glandt. It is a disease winch is rarely semi in 
hones. I have met with only three or four instances. In caittle 
and sheep it is likewise onoommoa ; but amofrg swine and dogs it 
is comparatively frequent; and more so, it would a{q>esi'i in 
our «opm spedes, and in women in particular about the age 
bmty : a circumstance which has induced surgeons to hsUevh’it to 

tu'be I recomnum^ wiB be found described in the^'lst voL.lf 
pad^lelp. Xt it sold hj Long, 317, Hdbora. 
t dMdrhuion eftids ^aod cOBsnh my “ Anateay ef the Bmie.* 
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IM) Qdiuie^itei iritlijateriii^ daflKBfraieai It is tta .sid 
(Mlri]iidied 4 >lnenaiUM» tint saetMPKcmuitfies and ioei^liMWMi fa* 
voarsble to its pradoctioa. ia» Bnj^Hid, Decby and J^ottingbam 
shires have obtained ilas i^pata; oa -the Continent, Satitawdand, 
the Tynd, YaUby of the Rlwm, and others ; and to that extent to 
lead us at once to the oondu^n, that influencse of soil, or dimate, 
or both, must have much to do wit^ its. production : an influonce 
to which, w« ara assoied by the Freoch^who call it y<dlr»~<«ni* 
mate aie nuns ot lesa amenable. Old medical vrtteis ascribe its 
a^pesianee ia partioidar persons to that convenient font et oriyo, 
“ a sccohiloas habit” Of late yean the disease has been thcaight 
to be hereditary ; and so stiong baa appeared the evidence of this 
in dogs, that Mr. Youatt’s forcible expresrion on this pointfia, ** I 
am quite assured that it is hereditary.” « 

^ Houses we pretend to know nothing further about it than 
tlmt a tinnotir, sddom of any great magnitude, makes its iqtpsar* 
naow in the tinoat, just below the part we grasp to exdte eoq^** 
ii%, either directiy in front or inclining to one side, having a dr- 
(nliar or an ovoid form, and feeling Soft and puffy and moveable, 
without any flinching or sensibility being evinced by pressing nr 
squeezing it, and without being the occasion of the slight^ incon- 
venience or disparagement, save what may be oontddeied to ariae 
fiwB its being regarded as an eyesore. The first case T saw oc- 
a&ned ia the year 1822. The tumour was about the rize oif a 
hen's egg; but I remember ray father telling me at the, time that 
he tmd seen one before in which it was much larger. 

t^EATSfENT. — Should the tumour,, mi account td ita vtdaine, be- 
o(MDe.thw sobjeot of jnedicid treatment, I would lecoannend a- trial 
of iodwa. Supposbif tile case be recent, it ttdgld, in the first in- 
stance, he advisahle to give a brisk purge ; after whidi I would 
adndifistet; daiiy, a h«U composed of a dzachm — which may, be i)»< 
oveaasd to' tiN«a| dia!d>ras-~of iodide of potassium, sad, at tfa».saaM 
time, lubimo liwmadfliaf aeniadbof tiiefidlowtiigmBitaMiitsttt 
equal m balk tewaaMU wulmit:-^ , 

/ 

^iw ' 

« 
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of' iiiiidiiratiati Iwve beootne firm mtd ihaifi ifi'itil 'M,' 'And ^ 
toa^fcil to influoooe it, 1 would apply strong Uiston fipdn !t;'0r, 
as an abiamta tosooise, pass a seton tbrnu^ it. 

NASAL POLYPUS. 

3 

Polypus is the name given to an excrescentse or tumour 
ing &om a mucous membrane by a narrow part or neck, called its 
It is a very rare occurrence in horses. Never Imvihg 
hadm case, myself, 1 have nothing of tny own to offer on the sub* 
ject A very good article on it appeared in The Veterinemm*' for 
1881, umler the signature of T, from which I extract the greater 
part of what follows : — 

Tier tatm PoLTTtn 1» attached to mucous membranes, and is usually 
fouad^ la tlie nostrilt, the pharynx, the uterus, or the vagina It i»oa% ad-* 
heifs to aotne portion of the superior turbinated bone, or it has come fituoi 
some of the sUinsea connected with that cavity. It escaped, while amaU, 
through the valvular opening under the superior turbinated bone into the ca- 
vity the nose, and there attained its fuU growth. The polypus of the qua- 
druped is not the compressible elastic fbngous one (poljpus elasticns) which 
is deaciihed by writets on human surgery as occupying the nostrils Of thmr 
patients. The hlaeding polypus is not known; W the small portion of 
Idoody fluid that often iq>pear8 at the nostril proceeds ekherfixun the vaaetflar 
ntticous mesubipsne with which the tumour is surrouudedv or fiom the nunu* 
brane of the surrounding cavity abraded by long and violent pressure. 

l^ircTUsa xivn Oaioin. — ^me polypi have a fibrous or almost esrtfla- 
ginotts struetiire, and others appear to be composed of various little tumours 
sggintiiiatad together. They are formed erijgtmdly under or within the mefo- 
iNnMBp by whMi the nasal cavity is lined; but no better account^can be ^jtma 
of the mm ^ their appeamnee than that of tumours in oth^ parts of thw 

some means, probaBy the increasin| wei^t of the tuqm^ 
audbsiug htmdepend^ situation, it is f^dually detached flrom Ha bale, amdt 
foveusfWMl^ii Hia suit andMMuffliy distei^iblo membrane of die nose, 

ooniA^ to desemid, Hds poi^ of membrsne is flmthsr elpplii;^ 
ami forms the pedicle or root of the toot it is mp 

ocfodmiatioci of the substance of the ^imour, but a mere duplicatuso 49f im 
imrs|iPv;^inimbiaiij^ Bow this may be with f^iard to the fungous tfloedfog 
ph^fwioffoeluii)^ to dslerioiiie. The twistiiigtol 

It opt by die root« rolsy be a.good pmdm wifo p- 
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gard to the hutnan being, but cannot be juatided where the pedicle is a mere 
cord by which the polypus is suspended, and forms no continuation or port ot 
its substance. 

Shape. — The polypus, wHtn it hangs tree in the nasal cavity, is usually ot* 
a pyriform or pear«like shape. It is that form which it would naturally as- 
sume from the gradual distention of the membrane, pressing on every side of 
the tumour, and opposing its chief resistance at the base. 

Its Weight varies from a few drachms to three or four pounds. 

Stmptoms. — Some difficulty of breathing, apparently arising from obstruc- 
tion of some of the air-passages. A discharge of mucus from one or both 
nostrils, sometimes highly tinged with blood. Occasionally, pure blood runs 
from the nose ; and there is felt, by the hand placed before the nostrils, an 
unequal rush of air from one or both of them. Inspection in a full light dis- 
closes, higher or lower in the nostril, the rounded base of a polypus. 

Cautios. — The veterinary surgeon must take care not to mistake the car- 
tilaginous prolongation of the anterior turbinated bone for a polypus, when 
he sees it spread upon the false nostril, and enlarged and prominent from the 
general thickening of the mucous coat ; nor the prolongation of the posterior 
turbinated bone, not quite so much developed ; nor any rounded clot of !>lood 
which may have escaped through the valve under the {wsterior turbinator, and 
be retained there by the separated fibrine. This has been done by men of 
some repute. 

Treatment. — The horse must be cast, and the head fixed in a position to 
take the greatest advantage of the light. The operator must then try to lay 
hold of the pol^qins with his fingers or the forceps, or (for these tumours do 
not possess much sensibility) the tenaculum. If he cannot fairly get at it by 
any of these means, he wiU let it alone. It will continue to grow ; its mem- 
branous pedicle will become 'lengthened, and the polypus will descend and 
be easily got at. I do not know whether this pohpus in horses — like the 
one in men — is influenced by damp and dry weather, so that on one day it is 
more prominent than on another. 

Operation. — In bringing down the tumour for operation wc must not use 
any great force. The pedicle being but a duplicature of skin, and not a por- 
tion of the poljpus itself, may be divided any where. Besides, force would 
endanger the delicate gossamer fabric of the turbinated bone. The tumour 
brought down must have a ligature passed mund its pedicle as high up as 
it cat) conveniently be placed. If the polypus can then be returned to the 
nose, the animal will suflfer very little inconvenience ; and in a few days it 
will slough off, and the pedicle will contract and graduaUy disappear. If it 
cannot be returned; after applying the ligature securely, we may cxdse it 
immediately, though it would be better to wait a few hours first. Should 
bleeding occur, the actual cautciy may be resorted to. In very had cases it 
may be necessary to slit up the ala'or side of the nostril. The false nostrSI, 
however, had Iwtter not be cut through ; it is so difficult to retain it after* 
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for union. The incision should be carried « along the lateral edge of 
the nasal' bone, beginning at its apex, which wiH give a convenient to 
turn down. 

A BUftSBiNO FVMOous PoLTPus might require being detached by the forceps 
dt by torsion. In operating thus, let there be no pulling at the root. The 
pedicle will then give way at the weakest part, and there will follow no he- 
morrhage, n6 lacerated paemhrane or detached bone, to produce malignant 
ulcer or cancer or glanders. Simple excision is never permitted, on account 
of the impossibility of stopping the bleeding without the cautery, whose ap- 
plication within the nose is botli difficult and dangerous. 

Vatbl suggests plugging the nostril to arrest any hemorrhage after the 
operation, and, instead of slitting up the nostril, to trephine the bone. To 
this latter, however, there are many serious objections. 

Gouibr relates a case of a horse who had in his left nostril a polypus as 
large as a turkey’s egg, of a greyish colour and glossy surface, too high up to 
be reached with the finger, which prevented his breathing on that side, and 
gave rise to offensive effluvium, to enlargement of the lymphatic glands, but 
not to roaring. Gohier slit up the nostril, and, with an iron rod with a notch 
upon its end, contrived to inclose its neck in the slip-knot of a ligature ^ in 
drawing this tight, however — which of necessity done in an oblique direc- 

tion — ^thc pedicle was cut through. Little hemorrhage succeeded, although 
the tumour weighed twenty-four ounces. The slit nostril was sewn up, and 
cold water injected into its cavity. A copious discharge from both nostrils 
followed, with swelling of the lymphatic glands. This was met by proper 
treatment, and in fifteen days the patient was sent out of the hospital. * Sidcc 
then, Gohier heard that the running had re-appcared. 

Chaubrt, in his “ Veterinary Instructions,” relates the following : — A horse 
in a cavalry regiinent had been gradually losing fiesh, and was quickly and 
painfuUv blown at every little exertion. Fetid matter bpgan to run from his 
off nostril, and the gland correspondent enlarged. The horse was supjwsed 
to be glandcred by tj|p sergeant-farrier, — there being no veterinary surgeons 
then in the French service, — and was treated accordingly. After a time, to the 
confusion and astonishment of the man, a fleshy substance began to appear in 
the nostril, and which rajudly increased in size. At length a great mass pro* 
truded, and the farrier cut it off. No benefit followed ; the nostril was still 
stopped, the breathing laborious, and the horse daily became thinner and 
weaker. After the lapse of a twelvemonth the case attracted the attentioii 
M. Tears, the surgeon of the regiment. He cast the horse, slit up the 
nostril, when he not only, found it completely filled with polypus, and the 
septum narium bulging into the other division of the caaity ; but, from long 
continued infiammation and pressure, it adhered to the membrane of the 
nose in so many points, and so extensively, that it was impossible to get rouqd 
it, or move it. He contrived, at length, to pass a crucial bandage around it, 
VOL. 11. 1 
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and it was torn out by main force. Four considerable portions of , the turbi* 
nated bones were brought bway with it. The hemorrhage was excessive : he 
however filled the nostril completely with tow, and brought the divided edges 
of the false nostril together by sutures. Id three days they were all torn out 
by the incessant attempts of the animal to get rid of the obstruction ; but tific 
horse eventually did well. The polypus weighed two pounds seven ounces. 

Ch\bk»t, in a case which he had himself, of very large pol^-pus, was obliged 
to make a hole in the frontal bone, which he contrived to cover afterwards 
with a leathern shield,^ attached to the front of both bridle and hcad*coilar. 
For a long while after recovery the horse ran in a cab. 

Rigot relates a case in which the tumour remained stationary at fiwt for a 
long time, and then suddenly took to growing. At last it became such a size 
that it occupied the whole cavity, pushing the septum into the other nostril, 
displacing the bones, and threatening suffocation. The nostril was slit up ; 
the pedicle cut asunder close to the bone ; and the cautery applied to arrest 
the hemorrhage, and prevent the reproduction of the tumour. 

A cuBTous Case came some years ago before one of the Provincial Courts 
of France, farmer purchased a four-year-old horse at a fair. A 
discharge was observed from one nostril, with some thickness of breal 
This was not thought extraordinary, as it was the strangle age. The 
became worse, and at length could not be used. The case was tried. A ve- 
terinary surgeon deposed that there was a polypus in one of the nostrils, but 
80 high up that it would ha\ e escaped his obsetAation had he not been parti- 
cularly directed to it, and that he believed it existed at the time of purchase. 
Oh this the court determined that the horse should be retunjed, although 
the term of warranty had expired, on the ground that it was one of those ob- 
scure cases of unsoundness, the existence and nature of which could not have 
been discovered within the prescribed time. 

HEMORRHAGE FROM THE NOSE. 

0 

Epistaxis — as the flux of blood from the nose is technically 
called — occurs now and then in horses ; and when it does happen, 
the blood commonly comes but from one nostril : a circumstance 
which of itself may be regarded as an important distinction between 
epistaxis and fuemoptysis or hemorrhage from the lungs. There may 
be a stream of blood, or it may issue only drop by drop. In either 
case it is. very apt to collect within the chamber of the nose and 
about the nostril, *where it occasions irritation, and causes the horse 
to snort and blow out clots of blood; and thus, by opening the 
sources afresh, is produced augmented h^orrhage. As to the blood 
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itself, its character is mostly arterial, its colour bring genefally a 
bright scarlet • 

The Cause of the hemorrhage is sometimes constitutional, 
sometimes local and accidental. When the bleeding oannot be 
ascribed to any local irritation or injury, it is said to be spmicme- 
0us; under which form it may, in general, be referred to a sur- 
charged condition of the capillaries of the Schneiderian membrane, 
either from determination of blood to the head, or as the conse- 
quence of general plethora of the system. The injected reddened 
condition of the conjunctive and Schneiderian membranes will go 
far to confirm this view of the case ; added to which, there may 
be observable some unusual action of the carotid and temporal 
arteries ; also, the subjects themselves will be found to be in high 
condition or loaded with fat, and in insufficient or irregular work. 
Troop-horses, brewers' horses, and horses kept for pleasure, are 
most liable to spontaneous hemorrhage. We hardly see it in very 
young horsey, or in such as are poor and hard worked. The other 
form, traumatic hemorrhagcy that which arises from injury, or 
wound, or lesion, occurs, perhaps, the oftenest. A blow upon the 
nasal bones, either from a stick or the but-end of a whip^ any 
contusion, in fact, will be very likely to excite hemorrhage, and, 
should a vessel of any magnitude become ruptured or wounded, 
the flux may be such as to endanger life ; though I never myself 
saw such a case. D'Arboval says it may be occasioned by the 
pressure of the collar in laborious draught. I have often seen 
bleedings from the nostrils in the latter stages of glanders, but 
never to an extent to beget alarm. 

Does EpistAXIS ever prove fatal!— 1 never Witnessed, nor 
do I know of any report of, such a case myself : D'Arboval, how- 
ever, informs us that, should the animal die, on exploring the 
c|iambers of the nose, we shall find more or less blood Collected, mad 
some of the clots so changed in appearance as to resemble pus^ 

Diagnosis.' — ^W hen we see hemorrhage from the nose, our first 
duty should be to inquire int^ its sourep ; whether it come frewu the 
nose simply, or from those important organs, the lungs, fn hae- 
moptysis the blood commonly issues from both nostrils, and domes 
away frothyiy and in some cases mingled with mucu^. Again, 
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bleeding from the lungs is apt to create a great dea^l more irritation : 
the horse is uneasy, breathes hard or quick perhaps, and some- 
times coughs violently ; and should be cough, will throw blood up 
into his mouth ; and the more the head is depended, the readier 
will the blood flow out 

Our Treatment must be such as is adapted to the circum- 
stances of the case. In slight hemorrhages none other but repose 
and abstinence will be required. Should the hemorrhage be con- 
siderable, and appear to result from plethora, the grand object will 
be to lower the heart’s impetus. We must, therefore, bleed largely, 
and from a large orifice, in the vein. A purge will operate ad- 
vantageously in two ways: — ^first, in inducing a state of nausea; 
secondly, in tending to diminish the quantity of blood in the system. 
The best local treatment is dashing buckets of very cold water at 
the. head, or the application to the sides of the nose of ice or snow, 
when either can be procured. Should the blood issue from pne 
nostril only, that cavity may be plugged up with tow dipped in a 
solution of alum ; or, should the patient not be able to boar the 
plugging, the same — which I believe to be the best styptic — solu- 
tion may be thrown up the nostril with a large-mouthed syringe. 

In a traumatic case the injury — whatever it be, wound or con- 
tusion — will require our first consideration, as being the occasion 
of the hemorrhage. In so far as concerns the bleeding, providing 
the loss of blood is not such as to create any alarm, the patient will 
be benefitted by it, in having to undergo less febrile and inflanmta- 
terfy action afterwards ; should it, however, continue beyond this, 
we must inject and plug the nostril, and apply sudden cold, and 
bleed or nadifeate, or both, according to circumstances. Sudi mea- 
sures as slitting open the nostril, and applying the actual cautery, 
or a ligature, supposing the vessel could be reached, are rarely, if 
ever, necessary. - 
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SECTION VII. 


DISEASES OF THE LUNGS, PLEURA, AND DIAPHRAGM. 

V' 

Catises of Pulmonary Disease — Diagnosis— Percussim wnd > 
Auscultation, 


CONGESTIVE PNEUMONY 
TNFLA.MMATORY PNEUMONY 
SUBACUTE PNEUMONY 
CHRONIC PNEUMONY 
CONSUMPTION 
ACUTE PJ.EURISY 
CHRONIC PLEURISY 
EFFUSION 


PLEURO-PNEUMONY 

HYDROTHORAX 

ADHESIONS 

HEMORRHAGE FROM THE LUNGS 
EMPHYSEMA — BROKEN-WIND 
SPASM OF THE DIAPHRAGM 
RUPTURE OF THE DIAPHRAGM. 


Pulmonary disorders in horses bear even a larger proportion 
to the number of other maladies than in our own persons. Putting 
accidents and lamenesses out of the question, we shall find a large 
majority of the cases presented to us for treatment to be diseases 
of the pulmonary apparatus; and the most fatal of them to be 
those which attack the lungs mid* their enveloping membrane, 
the pleura. These diseases also evince in horses a rapidity of 
destruiJtive course, which is not the case with them in men. In 
our bodies they are rather apt, by slow degrees, to bring their 
victims to their end; while they will hurry horses ofF even aft^r 
but a few hours’ duration, and in despite, too, of every measure 
which medical skill can devise. This, of course, on our part calls 
for corresponding alertness and decision in our therapeutics; and 
the more so, seeing that it is not only required of us to save life, 
but to save organs, and in that normal state, too, in which they 
may be so fit to carry on their functions that the animal can do 
his work nearly or quite as well as ever. If he is left with im- 
perfection in his wind, I am afraid ^we shall derive but little credit 
by the cure, even thpugh we may have been the means of pre- 
serving life. 
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CAUSES OF PUJUMONAUT DISEASE, 


Pkedisposition to pulmonary disease is observed to exist in 
horses of certain age, form, and temperament. Young undomi-> 
ciled horses are incomjparably more subject to them than such as 
are aged and seasoned. And such as are high-bred and tenderly 
reared, and have light carcasses, long legs, flat sides, and breasts 
so narrow that both fore-legs seem as though they emerged 
from ona hole,” i^d possess thin skins, are indisputably more 
susceptible than those of a different breed and opposite con- 
formation. 

The Causes of Pulmonary Disorders will, in a general 
way, be found in the air horses breathe and in the work they 
perform : in fact, they may be said to date their origin from the 
time the animal is taken into the stable and made the servant of 
man — in one word, from domestication. 

The Air the horse is compelled to breathe while confined in 
his stable may be cold or heated^ moist or dry, pure or impure, 
considered in relation to the atmosphere out of doors. There can 
be no doubt that either excess of temperature — cold or heat — 
must prove excitant to the membrane lining the pulmonary pas- 
sages; and yet it is a notorious fact, that horses usually enjoy 
vigorous health in frosty weather. Cold with damp, however, 
has certainly an unfavourable operation. Wet springs and au- 
tumns are commonly productive of a good deal of sickness. Is 
this to be ascribed to any direct effect upon the air-pa.ssages, or is 
it to be attributed to some operation upon the skin ? — and parti- 
cularly since these are tfie moulting seasons ? In the latter case 
the lungs become secondarily or sympathetically affected. Even 
here, however, we appear to require the presence of some stimu- 
lant — such as heat or foul air — before disease will shew itself; 
for horses out in the open air during such insalubrious seadoiVs, 
rarely, if they do at all, contract the prevailing malady. In a 
general way, and in regard to its direct operation upon the bron- 
chial membrane, chid must be regarded as a predisponent to dis- 
ease; and not so much , cold by itself, as cold with humidity, or 
even a particulariy dr5dng edd : the probability being, that the 
effisets arc not owing shnply to any sedative operation the cold 
may have on the membrana, but also to the effect produced upon 
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it as a surface emitting and constantly covered with a mucous 
secretion. Cold, then, with either more or less moisture than is usu- 
ally contained in the atiposphere, being considered as the predispo- 
nent, our next inquiry must be after the immediate excitant. The 
late Professor Coleman was in the habit in his Lectures of attribut- 
ing great influence to the foul air engendered in stables by effluvia 
from the dung, urine, and breath; and perhaps, in combination 
with heat, there exists no more fruitful source of disease of the 
pulmonary apparatus ; but I have my doubts whether foul air with- 
out heat is often productive of such effects. At the time I did 
duty with the army in the Peninsula, I remember well that most of 
our stables, or places used as stables, were dirty and filthy in the 
extreme, being either without any pavement at all, or so badly 
paved, that they were full of holes; and there was nothing like 
drains or sewers to carry off the urine ; and that they were in many 
places all but roofless, and in most places in a dilapidated condition. 
In these situations the horses and mules of the army bred farcy and 
glanders and mange, but very rarely bronchitis or pneumony or 
pleurisy. This corresponds with what is observed to be the eflfect 
of foul air on the human subject, vi2. that it tends to engender 
malignant rather than common inflammations, of which typhoid, 
gaol, and putrid fevers are examples. 

Cold — or wet producing cold — applied to the surface of the 
body may, however, by causing a reflux or congestion of the 
blood inwardly, have a sort of direct operation in producing pul- 
monary inflammation. There can be no doubt about the correct- 
ness of this reasoning, nor of its occasionally happening in prac- 
tice ; but I do not, myself, believe that it happens near so frequently 
as is represented ; else would many more racers and hunters, and 
post and coach horses and others, fall victims to pulmonic disease 
than now are known to do. Our surprise is, how the poor slave 
who is galloped one* hour until dripping with sweat and nearly 
exhausted, and the next stands tied to a post, exposed to the cut- 
ting blast or pelting shower, while his master is engaged in bu- 
siness nr reding himself, can possibly ebcape; for escape he 
probably would, even to the last, were it not that he had to encounter 
when he s^jall have arrived home — what to him may seem most 
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ocrtnfortable, but what in reality is his greatest enemy — the hot 
foul stable. « 

Over-Exeetion or Hard Work may induce pulmonary 
inflammation. The horse whoiSetase we have been imagining, may, 
the moment he arrives home, or very shortly afterwards, experience 
an attack of pneumony. Or, I will suppose another case, a Very 
common one .* — A gentleman shall purchase a four or five-year-old 
horse of a dealer, at the time in fine, fat, sleek condition. Through 
ignorance or inexperience on the part of his new master, this horse 
is directly put to work, and immediately afterwards is attacked 
with pneumony, of which he dies. The gentleman brings an ac- 
tion against the dealer for the recovery of the value of his lost 
horse, and the result has been that he has obtained it — most un- 
justly however, for, in all probability, the animal was in perfect 
health and soundness at the time of sale, and has lost his life en- 
tirely from the mismanagement of his purchaser; though, at the 
same time, no other blame than want of knowledge could morally 
be imputed to him. It was formerly the custom in the army to 
put all recruitrhorses to severe work in riding-schools, and the 
consequence was, numbers became lost to the service : now, how- 
ever, that a mild and progressive system of manege is practised, 
the mortality arising from this cause has quite disappeared. 
Any act of sudden or violent exertion, such as a splitting gal- 
bpe*’ or a burst/* is likely to cause a congested state of the 
lungs, under which the horse sinks asphyxiated, and in that con- 
dition, unless immediately relieved, dies. Tliis is not inflamma- 
tion, but is what is very apt to be followed by inflammation, sup- 
posing the animal to survive the original shock. 

Injuries, mechanical or chemicalj may prove the cause of pul- 
monary disease. It is possible that the enveloping membrane; or 
even the parenchymatous substance, may suffer pretc^rnatural ex- 
tension and laceration from violent and convulsive efforts to breathe 
under certain bodily exertions, such as racing, leaping, plunging^ 
&C. Contusions firom Jails or blows upon the side might injure 
the pleura; fractures df the ribs, or sharp instruments, may wound 
the pleura or lung. And as for injuries of a chemical nature^ in 
this light may be viewed the several pollutions the atmosphem of 
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the stable receives fiom the effluvia of the dung, the urine, and 
the breath of other horses/ Ammoniacal gas is said to prevail in 
the effluvia from these excretions ; and, therefore, there can be no 
question about the effects of such an atmosphere being highly 
excitant and creative of inflammation. 

DIAGNOSIS. 

upon the diagnosis will the treatment depend. 

In the study and observation of diseases of the pulmonary organs 
our chief aim must be to attain such intimate knowledge of them as 
will enable us not only to make the necessary distinctions between 
them, but to so far ascertain the nature of each as to render us com- 
petent to treat it to the best advantage, and at the same time give 
an opinion to be relied upon in regard to its result. .Certain symp- 
toms are common to almost all these disorders: that, however, 
which is of all, if not the most common, the most important, is 
altered or disturbed respiration. And there are so many degrees 
and kinds of alterations in the breathing, that they of themselves, 
by attention on our part, may be rendered of great value to us in 
the formation of our diagnosis. 

Respiration in health is shewn by a placid, uniform, regular, 
and hardly perceptible motion of the flanks, at the rate, according 
to Delafond, of from 10 to 12 breathings a minute in young horses, 
from 9 to 10 in old ; according to Professor Sewell, of from 4 to 8, 
If horses in the stable are referred to, I cannot but regard the 
latter standard as much too low. Delafond has given us what he 
calls a synoptical table of the different kinds of respiration,’* from 
which we may gather some useful practical observations, without 
pretending to adopt all his finely-drawn distinctions. He makes a 
division of the different kinds of breathing, relatively, into 

1. Acceleration or retardation. 2. Depth of inspiration^ 3. 
Difficulty of performance. 4. Modifications of these, 5. 
panying sounds or noises. 

Frequent Respiration is common to all pulmonary disorders 
and sympathetic fevers ; quick breathing denotes sharp pains in 
the chest or belly ; slow breathing is perceived in cerebral inactions 
and pulmonary emphysema. 

VOL. n. K 
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Deep Inspirations betoken advanoed hydiotborax; short ones, 
which constitute quick respiration, are signs of pleural or peritoneal 
pains. 

Difficult or Laborious Respiration characterizes acute 
laryngitis and bronchitis, pulmonary congestion, and all those 
cases in which obstacle in the air-passages, or other impediment, 
embarrasses the breathing. 

Unequal Resphuation has one inspiration deep, another not. 
It becomes IRREGULAR where the intervals are unequal; INTER- 
MITTENT, when the breath is held or suspended ; INTERRUPTED, 
when that suspension takes place in the middle of an inspiration or 
expiration ; INTERSCINDED, when suddenly arrested and converted 
into a convulsive action of the flanks or catching of the breath. 
This last is present in broken wind, but it is in particular charac- 
teristic of pulmonary emphysema, and diseases of the heart and 
pericardium. 

The Expired Air is also worthy of our observation, as a far- 
ther test of the nature of the disease present. In all animals its 
temperature — ascertained by holding the hand before the nostrils — 
is a little below that of the body. In frequent respiration, sympa- 
thetic fever, bronchitis, and acute pneumony, the breath will be 
hot In all chronic diseases, and particularly in tubercular 
phthisis and in pluerisy, both acute and chronic, it will be coW* 
The breath, inodorous in health, may, under disease of the air-pas- 
sages or lungs, acquire certain odours. In pharyngeal affections, 
in caries of the bones, and vomic® discharging through the bronchial 
tubes, the breath becomes ; but in gangrene of the luxigs, OTen 
putrid in smell. 


PERCUSSION AND AUSCULTATION. 

For years past both these means of exploration of the cavity^f 
the thorax have been practised by veterinarians as tests of the 
presence of water : it is only, however, since the new and brilliaiit 
lights thrown upon the subject by the immortal Laennec that we, 
in common with surgeons, have derived much real advantage from 
them ; and even now it is to the practised hand and car alone of 
the man of accurate observation and multifold experience that per- 
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cusmon and aascultation will yield their full products. On this 
account I siiall prefer giving the practice of a French author, Dela- 
fond, who appears to have had, and to have profited by, extensive 
opportunities of observation, to relying upon any thing I might 
have to offer of my own. 

Nasal Cavities. — The ear, applied to the nostrils of horses, even during 
repose, recognizes such a sound as condensed air streaming through some hol- 
low tube would produce ; but through the parietes of the nasal chambers, or the 
sinuses of the bead, no sound whatever can be detected, either by the ear or the 
stethescope ; unless ailer exertion, and then a sort of snoring sound is heard 
in the former, while in the sinuses a soft murmur only is audible. A tumid 
condition of the Schneiderian membrane gives rise to the sound of thick wind, 
which, augmented, becomes whistling ; and this may exist either on one or both 
sides. Sounds emanating from the larynx, windpipe, or bronchial tubes, or 
even from the recesses of the lungs, sometimes retain their force to that de- 
gree within the nasal chambers as to lead us to believe they arise there. Such 
mistakes are easily corrected by applying the ear by turns to the larynx, neck, 
and chest, the sound being greatest opposite to where it is produced. Snort- 
ing, which may he excited at any time by momentarily closing the nostrils, 
and which is occasionally thus prt>duced to cause the ejection of matter from 
the nasal chambers, may be put in practice by way of further testing the seat 
of sound. 

The Sinuses or the Head, tested by percussion, either with the finger 
doubled, or with a key, or a piece of wood, or, what is better, with a small 
hammer and a li^t wooden shield in terjiosed,. yields in the young horse but 
indistinct resonance ; the sound is plainer in the adult, but loudest of all in 
the old : a difierence no doubt ascribable to the changes the sinuses undeigo 
with age. As the resonance of the nasal chambers is diminished by the pre- 
sence of polypi, or the accumulation of pus, so is that of the sinuses by even 
but a small purulent collection. Purulent repletion completely deadens sound. 
At the same time, percussion becomes painful, and the frontal bone often 
convexed. 

The La-etne, in a state of health, yields but faint sound to the ear. 
Under disease, however, we may with Leblanc regard the anormal sounds aa 
consisting, — 1st. In a dry which is the result of contraction, either 

firom conftinDation or compression, or of physical or vital lesion of Uie teear* 
rent nerve. 2d. In a humid whisde^ the consequence of a tumid membrilie 
covered with mucua, which is sometimes intermittent and accompanied with 
* g^Ung noise (u* mucous rd£s, as in acute laryngitis. 3d. In a rdh whkk 
may be either dry or humid, audible dther at tbe beginning or dechne of k- 
tyngitic infiamination* 

l^E WiimniPE yields but little to our listeninga, unless it be at the 
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sup^or md iiii^or parts. At iu entnmce into the chest, i& the normal 
cooditioi), is heard the sound of soft blowing, most prolonged during exfura- 
tion. This respiratory sound, which is occasioned by the air returning from 
the broDchial tubes into the windpipe, we call, from its situation, traekeo^ 
hmnchid respiration. Frequency of reqnration increases it. When liquids 
become efruscd into the bronchial tubes, Me mucous rdle is heard ; and this 
is olU'n accompanied by the nbUous rdie and by the sonorous rdU, In case 
of eff usion of blood into the tubes, the rdle is spumotu, 

Tus Thobxx afrords no information to the feel, except iu the case of pleu- 
risy, and then the animal sensibly dinches from pressure shiu*{)ly applied 
against the intervals of the ribs. Oxen will eveu moan from the pain occa- 
sioned. Neither admeasurement nor succussion of the chest produce any satis- 
factory results. 

PaacussioN or tujs Thobxx means striking or tapping its sides with a view 
of judging, from the different sounds elicited, of tlic normal or auormai condi- 
tion of the organs within. I'he chest is said t(» resound when the vibrations 
raised by the shock extend throughout the chest and the contained viscera : 
on the contrary, when they appear confined to the place struck, it is said not 
to resound, or that the sound is dull or dead. The shock occasioning the vibra- 
tiou may be direct or indirect in its application, it being in the latter case con- 
veyed through some intermediate body : hence the distinction between medi- 
cUe and inmiediale percussion. 

In tub Pbactick or Pkbccssion, Leblairc makes use of a small iron 
hammer and a wooden guard or shield, the latter covered w'ith india-rubber 
upon the surface to be applied to the chest. The sound thus produced ex- 
ceeds that elicited by any soil body, such as the band, against the equally 
soil skin. Such an apparatus, however, is apt to raise tm sounds, and, in 
consequence, Uelafond after many trials relinquished this — as well as another 
somewhat similar contrivance of bis own — ^for the use of the hand simply. The 
parts to* be sounded may be struck back-handed, with the knuckles ; or both 
hands may be employed, one serving as the ntediaior. lii fat animals, me- 
diate percussion has advantages over immediate, not only on account of the 
external soil parts being thereby compressed, and themselves contribiding to 
the sound, but also because we arc able with more precision to test certain 
places where sound is hut very indistinct, as around the cartilaginous bor« 
ders of the ribs. Notwithstanding this, for the common purposes of practice, 
Dclafond prefers immediate percussion, and practicable with one hand 
alone ; and in perfriniiing it, he recommends attention to these rules, vix. 
First : l^it the shock or stroke be given perpendicularly to die surfaoc to be 
sounded: an ohliqiie stroke would deaden the sound. Secondly : The ribs 
themselves arc to be stmcki and not the intercostal spaces, bones being bet*' 
ter producers and conductors of sound than soft parts. Thirdly : In strik* 
iog or taj>ping, the ftame fisrcc riunUd be employed against evciy |mrt. 
Fourthly ; The same practice, in regard to manner and place, should be 
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«irictly obAcrved m both sides of the chest, in order that any comparisons 
made, may be corrects 

PacTOBAfc SouiTDs wUl be fouiKl to vary according to the region of the 
chest percussed, the age of the animal, its condition, the full or empty state 
of its bowels, and its peculiar conformation and organkation. Even when all 
these circumstances appear alike, resonance may be considerably greater in one 
animal than another. The chest of the horse admits of being percussed 
either upon the right or left side, from behind the shoulder as iar as the 
last rib : with a view, however, of rendering the different sounds and their 
modiAcations distinguishable, it will be best to make some di\d8ion of this 
space. Suppose we draw an ideal line, corresponding with the posterior bor- 
der of the shoulder, and another in the direction of the last rib : the interval 
between these two fixed boundaries we divide by three horizontal lines into 
three equal parts, which we designate regions^ superior, inferior, and middle, 
'fhe superior region extends from the scapular line to the last rib, along the 
border of the longissimus dorsi, and includes the superior third of the super- 
ficies of the ribs. The inferior region is marked by a line running from the 
elbow along the superior border of the pectoralis magnus, the insertion of the 
external oblique muscle and cartilages of the false ribs, and comprehends the 
inferior third of the said space. The middle region comprises the middle 
third, between these two lines. 

A Diffbeekcb in tub Rbsults of Pbecussion of the chests of men 
and quadrupeds arises from the circumstance, of that of the one being hori- 
zontal, the other vertical in position, and of that of the horse in particular 
having those large intestines, the csecum and colon, as well as the stomach, 
contiguous to the diaphragm ; whereas in man the stomach alone partly lies 
within the boundaries of the chest; these hollow \i8cera necessarily affecting 
the sounds elicited from percussion of the posterior or inferior parts of the 
chest. Had M. Leblanc taken these anatomical differences into account, he 
would not have allowed himself to run into error as he has done. 

Thb SotJNB OBTAINED BT PERCUSSION 18 loudest in the middle region, bc- 
twocn the 7th, 8th, and 9th ribs. From this to the 15th rib it diminishes ; 
hut again increases from this all the way to the last rib. Along the right 
superior region the sound grows louder from the posterior border of the 
shoulder to the last rib ; whilst on the left side it gimdually diminishes along 
the same line. This difference cannot be expliuncd but from the circum- 
stance of the arch of the colon projecting so fhr into the chest, it being par- 
ticulaiiy obsermble in long-carcassed hor^s. It shews the incorrectness of 
Leblanc's general rule for ascertaining the nature of sounds, viz. comparing 
those of the two sides. In the inferior region, the sound obtained upon the 
6th rib may be compared to that of the superior region behind the shoulder ; 
thk holds as ftur as the 9th rib, from which jioint to the last rib the sound 
gradually lessens, until it becomes abdominal. On the right aide the sound 
becomes somewhat duller, on account of being opposed by the liver. After 
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all, liGweTer,— what with the shoulder and the lihflhreiit mutclet dbthiag the 
chest, and the cartilages of the ribs, which themselves afford Mttte or no 
sound, — there is realij not more than a third of the chest of the horse avail- 
able for the purposes of effectual percusmon ; a fact which may very well ex* 
plain the little advantage veteriiiarians have hitherto derived from the jMactice 
of it. The chests of old animals afford more sound than those of middle-aged, 
and these latter than those of young subjects ; differences owing to dimini^ed 
density of lungs and more stability of rib in the aged animal. Lean horses, 
or such as are empty-bowelled, afford more sound than fat ones, and such as 
have full stomachs. 

We are not to suppose that it is enough to have made ourselves acquainted 
with the variations of sound of the healthy chest, in order to understand those 
of disease : much practice is required to estimate the value of sounds ; and, 
after all, percussion itself is Often insufficient, unaided by auscultation. 

The resonance of the healthy chest may be augmented, diminished, or an- 
nihilated. It is augmented throughout the posterior lobes of the lungs when 
they are emphysematous. Effusion into one pleural sac augments the sound 
of the opposite one : that lung being compeUed to admit more air, becomei 
more resonant. It is diminished during congestion, inflammation of the pa- 
renchyma, and tuberculous phthisis, when much of the lung is diseased. The 
sound is lost or becomes dead under effusions. This deadness may be on one 
or both sides, or be confined— as is ordinarily the case if the efiusion be 
recent or inconsiderable — to the inferior part. It will increase or diminish 
according to the progress or diminution of the effusion. There is no mea- 
suring the effusion by sound ; but we may throw it by the position of the 
animal into a place where percussion can easily detect it. M. Leblanc 
observes, that, taking want or deadness of sound to indicate the presence of 
water, the Inngs are supposed to be permeable; otherwise, the deadness 
might as much depend upon density of the pulmonary tissue as upon the pre- 
sence of wat^ : still, there is a method of ascertaining fh>m which it pro- 
ceeds, via. by placing the horse in that position in which the fluid will accu- 
mulate in the fore part of the chest, and then, should the posterior part sttU 
otter a dull sound, we may conclude that the lungs sre bepatiaed. Further- 
more, the dead sound may be partial, owing to local puhnoiiary condensatioa, 
circumscribed indurarioas, &c. &c. 


AUSCULTATION. 

Auscuitatioci---<ftroiii mmmitargf to listen--*oonsisti in the perceptbn, by the 
mediate or applkatioo of the ear, of the different sounds manifested 

In the lungs, with a view of determintng the nonn^ or anomuU conditioii of 
those oigans, and, in the latter eaee, of aiding our opinkm on their diseaMMv 
Meniwe Ansf ci.rafio«r is efffictod rimnigh the misduitn of the slethe* 
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•cope ; immediak^ the direct application of the ear to the atr^tnhe, or 

to the anils the cavity of the chest. We prefer imiaediate to mediate aus- 
cttltatioQ IkjT the tbUoa^ing reasons: — let. It is extremMy ineoaveiiient to 
apply; 3dly, Supposing however^ this were not the case, ihe otethosoope pos- 
sessing no power of augmenting the sound, but only bemg the means of con- 
veying it more directly to the ear, no advantage attends the use of the instru- 
ment; 3dly, In human medicine the application of the ear would {m>ve 
oh^tionable both to surgeon and patient, hence the adoption of the stetho- 
scope : this is not othr case. 

iMMsniATX Auscultation. — During examination the animal idiould he 
kept quiet : bis attention may be engaged by a little hay or com. During the 
silence of the night is the auscultator's best time. The ear should be lightly 
and accurately applied. Afler all, should the sound remain indistinct, the 
respiration may be increased by exercise. The nasal cavities, the larynx, the 
trachea, and the lungs, are the parts to be auscultated ; and the modifioations 
of the healthy sounds must be well studied in order not to confound them 
with such as arise under disease. 

Ths RaspiEAToar Murmur is the sound heard vrithin the pafenchyma of 
the lungs during the entry and exit of the air, or rather at the time of their 
dilatation and contraction. The sound is difficult to describe : once beard, 
however, in a young wcU-brcd lean horse, it is not likely to be ^^rgotten : by 
exertion it may be rendered still more characteiistie. In a state of health 
even, it will be found to vary with age, condition, temperament and breeding. 
In the young it is strongest. In human practice, its intense sound in infants 
is designated puerile respiration. Leblanc proposes in young animals to call 
itymfti2f. In the aged it is hardly perceptible. The disposition of the pul- 
monaiy air-cells in the young, adult, and old animals, as shewn by M^jendie, 
admits of satisfactory explication of these modifications. If in young animals 
the air-cells are more numerous and smaller, the sound ought to be stronger, 
firom its entering into more places and through more circuitous routes. If, on 
the contrary, as in the old, the air-cells are larger and less numerous, there 
must be less dilatation, and more firee passage of air, and consequently less 
somtd. Laenneo's explanation is different from this. He supposes the air- 
cells not to be capable of equal expansion in the adult animal fh>m their sidee 
becoming hard. The feeble murmur heard in pulmonsiy emphysema, whereiii 
the air-cells are dilated or distended, fiivours our view of the questicm. In 
fat animals, cart-horses especially, and such as are of a lymphatic t^Kqiere- 
ment, whose chests are covered with thick tkins and abundance of odiidar 
substance, the respiratory murmur is scarcely perceptible. In these cases, 
one must have reoowrse to exertion. Drs. Ch^el and Beau, the last ki par- 
deitkr, have a notion that the murmur is produced by the refieetion of the 
dbook the oolximn of air reodves against fiiuces or glottis, badt into the 
lamifleatimit ef the bronchia. Bnt how can such a dieory expkin the stq^- 
mentary mnrmiir In one lung when the other is hepatixed, unlees it be a 
sound more vesicular — stronger — in the healthy lung ; and in the superior part 
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of the loiig when the inj^ior is no longer pctoeabk to air. Besides, if trseke* 
otomy is performed, and afterwards the nostrils seam up, the murmur is still 
hear^ although the animal is respiring through an aperture below the place 
where, according to M* Beau, the collision happens which produces the sound 
in question. The respiratory murmur will be found to vary accordiug to the 
region of the chest auscultated. In the middle region it is heard distinctly 
behind the shoulder, increasing a little thence to the ninth rib, afterwards 
gradually decreasing to the last. Aloi% the superior region the sound is quite 
distinct, as well as below and behind the cartilage of the scapula — behind a 
mass of fot lodged there in fat subjects. At this place we have invariably 
found the murmur louder than elsewhere, and wc ascribe this to the passage 
of the air through the larger divisions of the broncliia, they being situated 
hereabouts: to it we give the name of bronchial respirttiioH; making a dis- 
tinctioD between it and the murmur. Along the inferior region, the respira> 
toiyr murmur again becomes distinct enough from behind the elbow to the 
ninth rib ; whence it diminishes to the seventeenth, and is there lost. The 
sound is the same on both sides, with the exception of the place on the left 
side which receives the heart’s pulsation. We must take care not to confound 
the slight crepitating noise occasioned by the subcutaneous cellular tissue — 
which is called the dry crepiious rdle — with th«^ iiuirmiir. Wc must also 
distinguish the sounds of the bowels, which are characterized by their travel- 
ling about from place to place. 

Moanii) Sounds. — Disease inodifes the healthy sound in such a manner 
that the murmur may become diminished^ extinct^ augmented^ aitended or su- 
perseded by other sounds. 

DufiNisHED Murmur. — Accumulated mucus within the large bronchia — 
as in bronchitis — may temporarily lessen the murmur, though it returns after 
expectoration. Capillary congestion within the parenchyma, befofe the onset 
of inflammation, equally occasions a considerable diminution of the respira- 
tory murmur, speedily succeeded by the crepitous lAle, should the inflamfiia- 
tion continue. The diminution may he partial or general : rarely the latter. 
Acute entoitis and peritonitis, and in general all rioleut abdominal pains 
accompanied with a short quick respiration, occasion a notable diminution of 
the munnur. The same remark applies to all maladies about to end in death. 

Asmamcn or MuRMum is owing, in certain conditions of the lungs, to the 
non^penetnitioD of air into the air-cells. This may be the result, 1st, of 
effbrioo into the parenchyma ; 2dly, of induration ; 3dly, of the presence and 
deveU^meni of tubercles or other accidental productions ; 4thly, of dispkee- 
ment and eompeeasion of the lungs by fluid eflTused into the chest. The loss 
of sound may be partial or general : it will return on the air*cells becoming 
permeable agaiii« 

AuoMBRTATioir ow MuBiftUB wiil accrue ftom accelerated respiration after 
j exercise. Should this happen dining rest, it is likely to result fttira dtlalO" 
tion of the heart or huge vessels ; in which ease the sound is loud^ ami Is 
heard tbronghout the lungs. Should the sound be louder in one lutig alone, 
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or in placet only of both longfl, it is owing to a morbid state of lungs ; it being 
in the latter case in general referrible to non-permeability of certain parts of 
the organ. In such a case as this, it is probable that the healthy portions of 
lung in some measure compensate for the diseased parts, in admitting a larger 
quantity of air. For example, should the left lung become bepatized, the 
murmur in the right will become augmented ; the same as partial hepatiza- 
tions will cause an increase in the surrounding healthy parts of the same lobe. 
In all cases, this augmented sound takes the name of supplementary respira'^ 
Hon, Again, the breathing becomes supplementary, and to a remarkable de- 
gree, along the superior regions of the ribs, in pleurisy affecting either both 
sides or one only, followed by effusion, at the time that the lung, still perme- 
able, becomes pressed by the fluid into the upper parts of the chest. 

Ralzs or Rattlks is the name given by Laennec to such unnatural sounds 
as may attend the entry or exit of air within the air-passages. This term, 
which has been restricted in its signification to the noise heard in the wind- 
pipe just before death, must here be considered to apply in a general way to 
every anormal respiratory sound. In respect to the places whence proceed 
these pathological pectoral sounds, they have been classed as follows t — 

r Humid or Mucous RAle 

Bronchial Sounds < Dry RMe 

I Bronchial Respiration, 
r Crepitous Utile, humid or dry 

Puhnonarj- Sounds i Sibilous RMe 

V Cavernous Respiration. 

Pkural Sound. j 

( Rumbling or grumbling Sound. 


Thr Mucous Rajlr issues principally from the bronchial tubes. It may 
be compared in sound to the bursting of bubbles of air caused by blowing 
through a pipe into soapy water. It is occasioned by the presence of mucus 
or other fluid* Its existence will be temporary or permanent, according as 
the mucus or fluids continue or not within the tubes : sometimes it becomes 
converted into the sibilous rdle. Cough excited by compression of the throat, 
by occasioning the expectoration or displacement of the mucus, sometimes 
extinguishes these sounds ; at other times it creates them. Frequently an 
accumulation of mucus within one large or several ■mall divisions of the 
bronchia will cause suspension of the respiratory murmur in the interior of the 
lung, bading one to believe the lung is bepatized ; one only need trot the 
horse, however, to dissipate any doubts of this kind. According as the air 
meets with resistance fix>m the density of the secretions will the bubbles 
thereby created be large or small. Large bubbles ordinarily occasion a noise 
like the crackling of a pump^sucker ftdlii^ after it has been raised. The 
same sound often accompanies the sihibus rib. It is observahb in catairhal 
brwschitis, when plastic mucositiies abound* Thb sound b heard aaosi dis- 
VOL. 11. L 
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tinetly behind the iboulder, opposite the krge divisions of the bronchi : at 
timea it is audible even «t the termination of the windpipe. 

The Mucous Rale with labqb Bubblm becomes perceptible in simple 
bronchitis and in the second stage of bronc^o^pneumony. It is also created 
by the effusion of fluid into the bronchia in consequence of destruction of the 
cartilaginous rings, either finom mortification or the bursting of vomic® or 
abscess into the pipe, in which latter case the lAle becomes cavemotu. Small 
bubbles are formed when the fluid possesses but little vicosity, or becomes 
frothy, as in haemoptisis, and the r41e resembles the sound of frothing of beer 
in a large glass. Leblanc has given it the name of the spumous rMe, 

The Dbt Ralb is a sound extremely variable in its nature, being at one 
time engendered within the bronchia, at another, but the reverberation of a 
sound originating within the pulmonary tissue. It is comparable to a growling 
bass tone, mingled with deep supplementary respiration. This rMe, always 
denotive of dryness of the bronchia, is especially manifested at the com- 
mencement of acute bronchitis : its duration is always very short. By some 
the nbilnus rdle is classed among bronchial sounds : in our opinion it more 
properly belongs to the pulmonary sounds. 

Bbonchiau Rbspibatioh is the loud diy^ sound emitted by the air within 
the bronchial tubes at such times as some obstacle prevents its free passage 
into the air-cells. The sound resembles that produced by a rush of air through 
a tube of tolerable dimension, or the noise of sawing, or such as is occasioned 
by the rubbing of two planks of wood one against the other. The detection 
of this sound is easy, and at the same time of importance, from its being in- 
dicative of alterations either in the lungs or pleura, tending to create obstruc- 
tion in the vesicular tissue ; there can be no doubt of its being occasioned by 
the rushing of the air in and out of the large bronchial tubes. It is less audi- 
ble in Expiration than in inspiration. In hepatization of the pulmonary tex- 
ture the bronchial sound is heard along the line of demarcation between the 
bepatized part and that which is only yet infiltrated. It becomes augmented 
as hepatization proceeds, diminished with its absorption. 

In effitsian into the chesty it is as soon as the fluid has reached the height of 
the lower third of the cavity, and, consequently, the inferior border of the lung, 
from being inundated, becomes impervious to air, that bronchial respiration 
is discovered. And especially in pleuro-pneumony, when the lung is bepa- 
tized and maintained in the fluid by false membranes, is the sound distinct. 
In the home, both in recent and chronic effbsions, the sound is ordinarily heard 
upon the same level at both sides ; but in dogs and ruminants it is audible but 
on one side. 

Acute pleurisy at Its commencement is likewise cbaracterixed by bronchial 
respiration. In this case it is synchronous with the small and short inspiration, 
and catchmg of the breath, owing tP the sharp twitching pains the animal ieeb 
every time he dilates his chest ; and it is accompanied with a genera] con^ 
fbsed sort of noise which renders its detection ettremely dffbcnlt. 
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PvtMOirABT EwmriXMAf in the latter stages, ia also denoted hy bronchial 
regpirati<Mi, the murmur being hardly or not at all perceptible. Audible in in- 
spiration, but more so in expiration, it hae been divided into eucending and 
deicending sounds. Almost always it is accompanied by both erepitous and 
•ibiious rMes. 

Ih Cokclusiodi.— Bronchial respiration being a constant unequivocal «gn 
of important pathological alterations, it is that to which the practitionm' should 
give hit most special and undivided attention. 

CaxFiTons Rajlb. — ^L aennec has given this appellation to a sound which 
accompanies the respiratory itmnnur, and which he has compared to the crach« 
ling powdered salt makes when thrown upon some burning hot body, to the 
noise elicited by the inflation of a small dry bladder, or to that produced by 
the compression between the fingers of sound lung distended with air. It 
suffices to have heard it once not to confound it with the other rMes ; and be- 
sides, this r&le is audible in inspiration alone, which at once distinguishes it 
from bronchial respiration. The erepitous rMe has two modifications, impeut- 
ant to be distinguished : it may be dry or altogether like the crac'kling of the 
bladder, such as we have described, or such as is produced by the inflatioa 
and compression of the cellular nuinbrane of horned cattle. This is called 
the dry erepitous rdle^ or crepitation. On occasions, however, the cre^utous 
rile possesses a degree of soilness or humidity which renders it comparable 
to the cracking of a bladder slightly moistened. This is less distinct than the 
former, and has received the name of the hiunid erepitous rdle. 

The Dkt Cbepitocs Rale, or Crepitatiok, is observable in interlobular 
emphysema of the lung, in partial gangrene, at least in the parts surrounding 
the latter, and often in the extremities of the posterior lobes as wclL 

Thb Humld Crbfitous Ralb is heard at the commencement of inflamma- 
tion of the substance of the lungs. Should all murmur cease soon after, it is 
a sign of parenchymatous induration ; its return indicates the resolution of 
the induration ; and should murmur be heard around a part impenetrable to 
air, it denotes either resolution of the circumference of the indurated part, or 
timt an areola of inflammation liad been set up. In this last case the crepit- 
out rftle often continues ; in the former one, it ceases. This r^ ia likewiae 
manifest in intense bronchitis accompanied with some slight parenchymatoua 
inflainmation : we have often produced it also in ipjecting an irritating Roiil 
into the bronchia. It k a common occurrence for this r&lc to be indktinck^ 
when it k so, it becomes necessary only to momentarily excite the reapkarion 
to rmider it more audible. Should we be asked the question, how thk rikle k 
produced, and where? we answer— without entering into any minute and 
uaelew explioatkme — ^that its source k the minute divisions of tife bron^kkand 
the air-ceBs^ and that its occasion is, doubUess, the diffictdty esqfkerienced by 
rile air in making its way through these nnall tubes to the air-eelk,^ added to 
which, H may in part arise feom the distention of the cells. 

1>1T StBiLOua RArji,oR Siailapion. — W c have already obsei^vedt in speak- 
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ing of the «iry imd muootiB rMes, thftt these sottiidB were the remiH either of 
the collision of air with eome obstacle in the bronchial tubes, or of its rapid 
expulsion out of the air-cells. The sibiloiis rAle issues from the bottom of 
the air-cells, and constitutes a shrill, dry, hissing sound, more or less prolonged 
and permanent. This rhle is heard in pulmonary emphysema, both resicular 
and interlobular, with dilatation of the extreme bronchia ; and particularly 
during deep and distressful expiration. Its resonance through the bronchial 
tubes gives it strength and duration. At the entrance of the chest the rhlc 
becomes a grave sound, in the larynx and nasal cavities a shrill one 4 and 
in the open air is audible enough at a distance from the animal. Its inten- 
sity, doubtless, depends upon the extent of enlargement the bronchial tubes 
undergo. Many beginners hi auscultation are apt, in large animals, to con- 
found this rale with the nasal, laryngeal, or bnmehial sibilation : carefhl ex- 
ploration of the chest will prevent this mistake ; inasmuch as the sound will 
always be found to be accompanied by the dry crepitous rftJe, bronchial respi- 
ration of a very loud character, and by catching of the breath. 

Cavskwous Ral®. — This rAle, as is indicated by its name, can only pro- 
ceed from some anonnal cavity or caveni within the substance of the lung, 
communicating with the bronchial tubes, and admitting air from them : this 
last condition being indispensable. Should the cavern contain any fluhl, the 
air passing through it occasions gurgling or more or less ebullition, compar- 
able to the noise produced by a current of air through a tube into a fluid in 
a vessel, from which it can only escape in part. 

This rumblv^^ which itself constitutes tlic cavermm rdle^ is the more dis- 
* tinctly audible the more capacious the cavern is, and the nearer it is si- 
tuated to the ribs. It is often accompanied by mucous and sibilous rAlea. 
When the fluid contained in the cavern comes to flow into the bronchia, and 
thence to he expelled by expectoration, the air, in passing into this cavity, 
ordinarily terminated by a cul-de-sac, should the cavity be near the ribs, gives 
to the ear an inordinately loud sound, called cavemmis rcttpiralum. When the 
cavernous r&lc follows upon circumscribed absence of the respiratory mur- 
mur, it becomes the sign of distinction between the bronchia] and parenchyma- 
tout structures under disease in that situation : this indication, in combina- 
tion with such as are famished by the discharges from the nose, and the atr 
expired, may enable us to form some idea of the disease that has occasioned 
the cavern. One observation we would make here, to prove the importance 
of immedhite auseultatioti, and that is, when the expired air is impregnated 
with the odour characteristic of gangrene, and the cavernous HUe is Satinet 
and circumscribed^ we may affinn, during life, that such a lobe of the lungs is 
in this part the seat of an anonnal cavity resulting from mortifleation. This 
rile is also one of the beet indicatkms we possess of morbid alteratioos in the 
lungs of our domestic animals. 

Fi^xuaAi Soxrtrm * — ^Wheh fluid becomes eflbsed into the pleural sacs, we 
directly imagine that it wUl discover itseh* by a nimhting, or by undulation 
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dttritig and expiration : observation^ however, proves that this is 

not always the case*^that, in fiict, these signs become manifest only in certain 
states, as will be seen hereafter. We find an exposition of these symptoms 
in a case of hydrothorax published hy M. Massot, which he recovered by tap- 
ping. ** When the ear is applied,” says he, “ beneath the stemnm, a dull, 
confused, drawling sound is heard, something similar to the noise made by 
rolling a cask containing liquid.” This observation is confirmed by B1 Dan- 
drieu in a case of carditis, with water in the pericardium of a cow, narrated 
by him in the “ Recwtil de Mdddcine VdtdriAaire^^^ voL iii, p. 488- I ap- 
plied,” observes M. Dandrieu, my ear against the left side of the thorax, and 
I heard a slight confused noise, which 1 presumed to be caused by a fluid 
already partly effused into the cavity of the pleura, and, perhaps, even into 
the pericardium.” M. Leblanc seems to confirm both these accounts, when 
be says, in speaking of pleural sounds, that at one time, kinds of grumbling 
(as of the bowels) are heard ; at another, spumous sounds, if I may so ex- 
press myself ; at a third time, a rumbling sound : the first and last are ordi- 
narily heard towards the lower part of the chest, supposing effusion to have 
taken place.” 

Experience has convinced me that the presence of fluid cannot with cer- 
tainty be made out by these signs, except under two circumstances : — Ist, wben 
false membranes have been recently formed ; 2dly, whenever gaa becomes 
mingled with the fluid : whether it be generated by the fluid itself^ be exhaled 
by the pleura, or get accidental admission into the cavity, the result is, that 
agitation produces froth, and then the spumous rAle, combined with rumbling, 
becomes audible at the bottom of the thorax, and the less the quantity of fluid, 
the louder the noise. Should there exist both fluid and false membranes, 
the sound becomes modified, approaching to rumbling, or rather to the gug* 
gling of* a bottle emptying itself while its neck is full, but much more feeble. 
This noise has always appeared to os to ensue whenever, with the effusion, 
there were present false membranes which had so formed or arranged them- 
selves as to have small areola^ or cavities of various capacities, into which the 
fluid entered during the act of respiration. In every case of hydrothorax 
without false membranes, and the presence of gas in the cavity, that has come 
under our observation, even when the like was produced by the injection of 
warm water into the chest, with the {nrccaution to suffer the admission of as 
little air as possible, w'c htwe m no ocamon heard $omd produced if 
the fluid* Moreover, it has long been an established fket in human medi- 
cine, that no sense of fluctuation, either by succussion or by auscultation, ia 
detectable, except when gaseous fluid is mingled with the liquid efilised: |t 
case, be it remarked, extremely rare. 

Such are the sounds affbrded by the re^irategy organs in horses: those 
of men furnish still more on account of the voice, which the surgeoh hav- 
ing the perfbet command ofj manages to render of the greatest servibe* The 
sounds denominated br&hcophm^^ egi^honjf, and pedrdotpt^^ are all produce- 
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tkMUi of the ¥oioe under Tarioue itales of diteaie. In animals we lack this 
Ttluable aid. 

We cannot conclude these obseiratione on auscultation without remarking^ 
in a general manner, that, though of thei^lyes of great importance, they are 
not to be regarded as infallible : they should on all occasions be coupled with 
the ordinary pathognomonic symptoms ; and by the two, considered together 
and relatiyely, ou^ the (uractitioner to he guided. 

We muM make oursdves well acquainted with the permanent existence of 
the diderent Some sounds will be found to come and go, and become 

replaced by others quite of another character ; or several sounds may exist at 
the same time. Notwithstanding all this, however, by patience, attention, 
and study, we shall be able, I think, to establish, in our explorations of the 
chest, sure diagnostics of pulmonary disease ; our ear being previously well 
educated for the business. Practice will give us tact in ausouitatioo, and 
peHection in the art will place us in a sitiiation to estimate the advantages 
we possess over the person who refuses such aid. 


PNEUMONY. 

By pneumony — from the Latin, pneumonia — I wish to be un- 
derstood to express, either the state of congestion or of injlamma- 
Hon in the lungs. 

Pathology. — The lungs being organs at once peculiar and ex- 
tremely varied in their structure, will be found to be subject to dis- 
eases, numerous compared with other viscera, and much more 
diversified in character. The bronchial tubes constitute one divi- 
sion of their structure ; the air-cells a second; the bloodvessels a 
third; the parenchyma a fourth: and these four structures are 
again to be distinguished from the cellular tissue and the envebping 
membrane. The prevalent disorder of the bronchial system, frrort- 
ckiAs, has already been considered: the present disease, pneu- 
mony, will be found to differ from that in being comparatively a 
painless me; the tissue principally affected, the parenchyma, being 
known to be possea^ either in health or disease, but of compa- 
ratively little sensation. 

So obscure, indeed, are the sympUnns of pneumony in some 
cases wherein the pareniliyiiia is almost exclusively affected, that 
it becomes an aflair of doubt in the mind of the practitioner whe- 
ther the lungs be actimlly dis€«sed or not : hence such cases have 
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obtain^^d the appellation of the inMi&as ox (Aicwr^fkrm of inflam^ 
mation of the lungs. Should the bronchia, however, participate in 
the inflammation — ^which is more generally the case — ^then such 
symptoms as characterize bronchitis will arise, and the seat of dis- 
ease no longer remain questionable Supposing inflammation to 
have attacked the parenchyma alone, the bronchial bloodvesseb 
may be regarded as those principally carrying on thodisease ; but 
there may, and often does take place, prior to inflammation, and 
sometimes without any consecutive inflammation, and especially 
after over-exertion, a congested condition of the large bloodvessels 
of the lungs : a case of which kind will shew other symptoms, and 
require a modified treatment, from one of actual inflammation. 

Division. — This difference in the pathology leads to the divi- 
sion of pncumony into the congestive and injlammatory forms or 
stages. The latter admits of further division into simple and com- 
plicated^ depending on the accompaniments — ^both of which are 
common — of bronchitis and pleurisy ; the one case going by the 
name of broncho-pneumony, the other by that of pleuro-pneumony. 
A still further division of inflammatory pneumony is required into 
acute and sub-acute ; though these, of course, have reference but 
to degree or intensity. 

The Symptoms of Congestive Pneumony may supervene 
all at once, upon any act of sudden or violent exertion, or they 
may come on gradually. In the one case, the horse, in perfect 
health before being put to this violent effort — whatever it may 
have been, hunting, or racing, or over-fatigue of any kind— is now 
distressed for breath to that degree, that it is evident, unless speedily 
relieved, be must die. In the worst cases of this kind, the animal 
is all over in a tremor ; a cold sweat bedews his body ; there is 
no pulse to be felt ; his extreme parts betray tjxe coldness of death ; 
his eye is frightfully wild, and, together with the boring of head 
and stupidity evinced by him, clearly denote the poor suSi»ar 
to be labouring under a species of delirium. Should this state of 
congestion come on in the stable, i. e. gradually, and some time 
after the cause is applied, the horse will shew it by at first appeao* 
ing dull, and listless, and heavy-headed, and off his appetite ; his 
respiration will gradually become more disturbed and oppressed, 
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iudicating fwtUk more of labour than of pain. The pulse will Ite 
fiill and quick, but probably so feeble as hardly to be perceptible. 
The ear applied to the chest detects no sound : the usual respira- 
tory murmur is lost. The extremities — the legs and ears — have 
a cold, death-like feel ; and in extreme cases the mouth is cold 
also, mid the pupils more or less dilated. Cold sweats super- 
vene ; no pulse is to be felt ; the animal gradually sinks, and in 
convulsions and delirium dies. 

Blood-letting is the only remedy to save a horse in this state. 
The surcharged and distended pulmonary vessels must be relieved: 
the event will greatly depend upon the celerity with which this is 
done, and upon the extent to which we ha\ o been able to effect it. 
A large orifice must be made in the jugular vein ; though from this 
the blood will seldom issue in my other than a tardy stream down 
the side of the neck, treacly in its consistence, and almost black in 
colour. So inanimate is a horse in this state, that it is as much 
as one man can do to support his heavy head, while another holds 
the blood-can to his neck. Blood must, notwithstanding, be drawn 
until the patient shall begin to stagger from becoming faint : all 
hope of recovery being centred in this abstraction. Should he 
survive the paroxysm, the case will shortly resolve itself either 
into one of resolution or direct recovery, or into an attack of in- 
flammation. 

Inflammatory Pneumony may supervene upon the conges- 
tive, or it may come on by itself. In the latter case it will com- 
monly exhibit three stages, or sets of symptoms : though the first 
stage may be, and often is, either absent or unnoticed. 

The Symptoms, in the first stage, will be such as are oliserved 
at the beginning of common fever and other inflammatory diseases : 
such as staring or erection of the coat, and cold extremities, fol- 
lowed, perhaps, by actual rigor ; the horse ** hangs his head’' 
either in or under the manger, and has not eaten his last meal ; 
has had for some days a short dry cough, which comes on when 
he is exercised, or after drinking ; and is dull and dejected in 
countenance, and moves with great disinclination. To this suc- 
ceed, fever, quickness of pulse and heat of mouth, and injection of 
the membranes of the nose and eyes : and now, in the seccmd 
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Stage, the breaihmg becomes disturbed, and the case quickly deve- 
lops itself. The nostrils will be seen opening and shutting their 
wings ; the flanks laboriously working up and down ,* for the dis- 
turbed breathing will be of a kind to indicate embarrassment or 
oppression rather than quickness or pain : whereas, in sub-acute 
cases, the flanks can hardly be seen to move at all ; then it is 
that the nostrils become an important guide to us. The pulse, at 
the^beginning, is accelerated, and commonly distinct; but, as the 
disorder proceeds, it is very apt to grow indistinct from fulness and 
oppression ; from which, however, it recovers by loss of blood, and 
then again becomes perceptible, and often, compared to what it was 
before, possessed of strength. The oars and legs are colder than 
ever. The membrane of the nose is moist and reddened, and there 
is often to be perceived a sparing, yellow% slimy issue from one or 
both nostrils. The horse stands constantly in the Siime place and 
posture, often with his fore legs stretched out, and prefers having his 
head directed either to the door or to any open %vindow there may 
he. He never offers to lie down ; but from time to time casts a look 
backward at his heaving flank of a pc^culiar despondent character, 
which the experienced practitioner does not fail to recognize. The 
third and last stage is characterized by tbe respiration l>ecoming 
(juicker and more oppressed ; the pulse also quicker, but less dis- 
tinct; the coldness of the extremities continuing unrelieved; the 
membrane of the nose changing from red to a leaden hue; convul- 
sive twitchings of the muscles of the surface; extreme uneasiness; 
lying down and rising again ; reeling in his gait ; haggard counte- 
nance ; delirium ; convulsions ; death. 

Auscultation, according to ITArbovol, detects a crepitating 
humid r&le around the inflamed places, with a louder respiratory 
murmur than in other parts ; whereas percussion indicates dead- 
ness of sound in the diseased parts, but resonance in others. There 
are cases, however, in which, from the inflammation being seated 
arouT»d the fooii of the lungs, these tests are not present. 

Thb Morbip Appearances exhibited by the lungs m this 
stage are, according to Rigot, an uniform arterial scarlet tint of tbe 
parenchyma, with a slight cast of yellow from the surface of any 
divided part: this he attributes to the exhalation of sei^osity into 
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the, interstices of the parenchyma, in particular around^the borders 
of the inflamed places. The lung has lost its elasticity and crepi- 
tating property, and has increased in weight and density; but still 
swims in w^ater. Its cut surface is frothy also. This accords with 
iny own observation. 

A horae came under my care for pneumony on the 19th of March, in whonj 
inflammation ran so high that several blood-lettings, &c. were requirf^d before 
it gave way. lie w as discharged “ cured” on the 13th of the following month — 
April. A week afterwards, the same horse returned with a locked -jaw, of 
which he died on the third day from the attack. His lungs were now ex- 
amined. On one side they were found quite sound. On the other their sub- 
stance was redder than natural, and there was slight interstitial effusion, 
augmenting their solidity, but not suflficientlv so to sink them in water, or to 
warrant the application of the epithet *'* livery” or “ liepatized” to them. 

The Progress of pneumony will vary according to circum- 
stances. Generally speaking, in a fenv days the disease will reach 
its height, and in a few days more evince indications of cither 
gradually abating, and at length disappearing altogether, or of 
having set in to produce consequences which are likely to end in 
the destruction of life. 

The EAVOUR.\ble Signs are, abatement of the embarrassed 
and quickened respiration ; comparative distinctness in the beats 
of the pulse ; return of warmth to the extreme parts, moisture to 
the mouth and secretion to the nose ; return of appetite ; the coat 
becoming smooth and soft ; the animal lying down and taking his 
rest: all which is likely to be brought about by timely and suffi- 
cient evapuations of blood. 

Unfavourably must be regarded symptoms the reverse of 
these. The unabated continuance of the inflammation will be de- 
noted by the unrelieved state of the respiration, by the extreme 
frequency or indistinctness, or both, of the pulse, and by the gloomy 
aspect of the case altogether. Should the breathing become on a 
sudden quickened and embarrassed more than ever ; the pulse grow 
small and weak and run up to a hundred or more ; the legs remain 
cold ; the mouth become cold ; the eye acquire a peculiar despond- 
ing expression ; the lower lip hang pendulous ; the horse become 
uneasy ; cast frequent and sad looks at his flanks, and move from 
place to place, or lie down and rise again almost immediately, or 
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paw occasionally, — we may make up our mind that the scene be- 
fore us will not take long ere it close for ever. Many horses 
suffering from unrelieved pneumony, and particuleurly in the con- 
gestive forms of the^disease, will maintain the standing posture to 
the very last, a^d then suddenly drop down dead. 

The Terminations of acute pneumony are resolution, stagna- 
tion or obstruction, mortification, hepatization, the sub-acute and 
< hronic forms. 

Resolution means the return to health without leaving any 
material alteration of structure behind ; and though they be 
comparatively rare, still, when proper treatment is early resorted 
to, many such cases do occur. Though a more common case, per- 
haps, is the one in which the lung, losing in part its elasticity and 
buoyancy in water, acquires increased weight, and density, and 
colour : all which may, however, after a time disappear, and still 
leave the case, in the (uid, one of resolution. 

Stagnation of Blood consequent on the obstruction caused 
by the unrelieved distention of the bloodvessels, and their own 
inability to contract upon the column of blood, is the cause of death 
in such cases as sink during the congestive stage of pneumony. 
The accounts of horses dying in a few hours after attacks of what 
is miscalled “ inflamed lungs,” are cases of this character, and are 
not inflammatory in their nature. Their lungs are found gorged 
with blood, very dark-coloured, and, where congestion has existed 
for some days, really lax and rotten in their texture, and some- 
times changed to that degree to be, in fact, gangrenous : hence the 
description given of them by farriers and grooms, and such people, 
as being as black as their hats,” and as “ rotten as a pear,*' 
The obstructed circulation through the lungs will account for the 
disorder we find manifesting itself in the brain, particularly in the 
last stages of congestive pneumony. 

Hepatization is the term we apply to the change the lungs 
undergo in consequence of inflammation, which renders their sub- 
stance, when cut into, liver-like c/t hepatic : instead of presenting 
a pale pink, spongy, light, and elastic interior, we find them red- 
dened, solidified, and become heavy and resisting ; and, instead of 
floating in water, we find they sink. 
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M. Rigoi baa well pourtra^ed thia change. ** The bepatized lung appears to 
liave, and on occaaiona really has, acquired inert^aae of volume : its tiBsue is 
close ; it crepitates no longer on pressure ; on being cut, it does not present 
one uniform redness, but is irregularly shaded with rose, brown, and white 
tints, and at times with %dolet : these different tints, which give it a marbled 
aspect, arc owing to portions of parenchyma remaining sound, nungled 
with bliKKi, as well as to altered layers of cellular tissue. Cells are also to 
be perceived within the parenchyma which are occupied by the lobules of 
the lungs, which themselves appear converted into homogeneous amaran- 
thine-coloured substances. Here and there, divided bronchial tubes, and 
large branches of veins and arteries, appear.” — “ The impermeability of the 
lung prevents us from hearing the respiratory murmur, by causing a dulness 
of sound on percussion opposite the diseased parts, and this may happen at 
one single spot or in many places. A humid erepitous rale is heard around 
these places wlieu they are in a state of iiiHainmation. The respiratory 
murmur becomes louder in the sound parts than it was before ; or in (»nc en- 
tire lung, should the other be attacked by inflammation. 'I'he respiration be- 
comes irregular and catching; the pulse tense, small andwir) ; the cough dry, 
though sometimes humid ; the skin harsh. The horse docs not lie down, or 
but for a short time, and upon the affected side.” 

Should the symptoms continue beyond the sixth or seventh day 
without any decided change either for betU^r or wor.se, we may 
consider the inllaniination to have assumed the suh-acute or chronic 
form, and the duration and termination of the case to liave now 
become extremely uncertain. 

Diagnosis. — Pneumony, in its true or inllammatory form, is 
very apt to be complicated with lironchitis and with pleuri.sy, 
though the fonner may exist without the parenchyma being af* 
fech?d ; and, though very rarely, so may, I believe, the latter. 
Bronchitis is characU?rized by the short, catching, painful l>reath- 
ing ; by the frequent presence or precedence of sore throat and ca- 
tarrhal symptoms, and concomitant irritation and soreness of tht? 
air-passages ; and pneumony is known to be absent by the sound 
(X)ndition of the lungs, as indicated by the respiratory murmur being 
everywhere audible. Moreover, in bronchitis, with live return of 
the secretion of the bronchia comes the mucous rale, and occasion- 
ally the sibiloos rale. On the other hand, the characteristics of 
pneumony are, absence of any symptom or direct inanifestation of 
pain : the horse is spiriUess, listless, sad; stands in one place and 
posture with his head dependent, end notices nothing ; hardly coii’- 
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descending to raise it, though offered a handful of hay or coni, or 
perhaps taking a mouthful, and retaining it between his teeth 
without offering to masticate it, as if he had forgotten he had ac- 
cepted of it. Another marked symptom is, the death-like coldness 
and stiffness of the legs, and the difficulty there is in restoring 
warmth to them, and the still greater difficulty in retaining that 
warmth. 

Treatment. — 1 will take it for granted that pneuinony, either 
in its congestive or inflammatory form, has set in; which being the 
case, it becomes the imperative duty of the practitioner, without 
fihy regard whatever as to the state of the pulse or the condition 
of his patient, to abstract blood the moment he is called in. Ge- 
nerally speaking, a large orifice in the jugular vein is to be prefer- 
red to a small one : in cases of imminent danger it is absolutely 
indispensable. The quantity of blood to be abstracted must be as 
great as the patient will bear ; and our sure guide in this, is the ef- 
fect which the efflux of blood has upon the pulse at the jaw : while 
the blood is flowing, keep your fingers applied upon the submaxil- 
lary artery ; so long as you feel that pulsating, so long may the 
stream of blood be continued; but the instant Uie vessel collapses 
under the pressure of the fingers, and pulsation is no more perceptible, 
let the blood-can be removed, and the vein pinned up. Should our 
patient not have begun already to grow infirm upon his limbs, he 
will invariably quickly become so after this signal ; and, should the 
blood-letting be still persisted in, stagger and fall from faintness: 
an extremity to which it is never advisable to carry the abstrac- 
tion of blood in quadrupeds. The quantity of blood we shall be 
able to draw on this first occasion will vary in different subjects 
and under modified circumstances : it may amount to a couple of 
gallons ; it may not exceed a couple of quarts. Horses in hard- 
working condition in general bear blood-letting best ; those pam- 
pered and fat, and but little worked, worst. A second blood-letting 
is often borne better than a first : when the quantity taken in the 
first instance has been but small and inadequate, if we will only 
wait a few hours until re-action appears to have taken place^ we 
shall commonly be able fully to accomplish our object. Six, twelve, 
or twenty-four hours after the first full blood-letting, guided by the 
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exigence of the case, principally by the state of the breathing and 
pulse, it may become necessary to repeat the bleeding, regulating 
the quantity, as before, by the perception of the pulse at the jaw. 
I have foimd it requisite to bleed thrice during the first eighteen 
hours. I often find bleeding called for at intervals of twelve hours ; 
in other ceases, of twenty-four hours. This is what the French call 
blood-letting “ coup sur coup/' There seems often to be a sort of 
exacerbation of the disorder at these periods. Should the case pro- 
ceed beyond the third or fourth bleeding, less quantities of blood 
will be required to produce the desired effect, and the intervals for 
repetition will become longi^r. 

Medicine. — Some veterinary surgeons aclminisler early in this 
disease, after they have bled, a stimulant; and though such »nea- 
sures as bleeding and stimulation would at first vit*w appear irre- 
concileable, yet am I disposed to think, supfxising the disease to 
be in the congestive stage, that the practice is a good one. After 
blood-letting has relieved the overcharged pulmonary vessels, 
a stimulant may prove serviceable, by adding to their power of 
contraction. The stimulant commonly exhibited, and perhaps the 
best, is nitrous aether. From one to two ounces may be given in 
a pint of warm beer or water. Should inflammation have begun, 
however, stimulants become no longer admissible. The medicine 
I have for many years been in the habit of exhibiting, and which, 
I believe, I was the first to introduce for pulmonary disorders, is 
the root of white hcllebfjre ; and although I have at times relin- 
quished it for others — for aloes, for digitalis, for antimony — yet 
have I gone back with renewed confidence to it again. Could 1 
be assured that no bronchial irritation whatever was present, or 
w^as likely to ensue, that the disease was confined exclusively to 
the parenchyma, I should not object to such a dose of purging mass 
being given~say half an ounce — as would render the contents of 
the bowels soluble ; but, such is the morbid sympathy existing be- 
tween the mucous membranes of the lungs and bowels, that, when 
one is disordered, I have too often had cause for pain and regret 
that I had administered any such stimulant as aloes to the other ; 
and, after all, this is only in accordance with the old aphorism, ''purge 
a horse w ith inflammatiotj of the lungs, and you will kill him.^' ft 
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is on this account that I prefer — with a view to unload the bowels 
and keep them moving, which I still hold to be desirable practice — 
the occasional administration of clysters; not as performed with the 
bladder or simple injecting syringe, but as capable of being exe- 
cuted with Reid^s enema-apparatus, which is as preferable to the 
other means as a dose of aloes is to a dose of linseed meal. After 
letting blood, then, I commonly order a clyster, supposing the 
bowels to require unloading ; and this is all I do in the first in- 
stance. 1 do not hold it to be of much service to exhibit medicine 
internally until some impression has been made by bleeding : then, 

I commence with half-drachm doses of hellebore, repeated morning 
and evening, until such time as evident nauseant effect shall have 
been produced*. Mv formula is, of the root of white hellebore, 
finely powdered, 3ss — oatmeal or linseed meal, fss — honey or 
treacle suflficient for a ball. Hurtrel D’Arboval recommends opium, 
after having subdued the violence of the attack by “ coup sur 
coup” blood-lettings; and “ coma, oppression, and cough, are all that 
remain.” 

Counter-irritation is a valuable aid in the cure of pneu- 
mony ; but it is one from which we are not to expect any opera- 
tion, so long as the inflammatory action continues unabated : an 
impression must be made on the fever in the system, by blood- 
letting, before any blister, or rowel, or seton, will or can act. The 
best form of counter-irritation is blister: rowels and setons are of 
little or no use in acute pneuniony ; and the preferable situation 
for the blister is the breast ; for it will take effect on that mus- 
cular part when no impression can be made upon the tense skin 
and bony substance of the sides. Should the first blister take no 
effect, another may be applied at an interval of six hours, and 
repeated after a similar elapse, should the parts still prove obdu- 
rate ; or, the part may be first scalded with hot water, and then 
the blister be applied. Or, a mustard embrocation may be used 
instead of the blister. The practice of keeping blisters open or 
discharging, is not one that answers with horses : it is better to 

* For an account of the effects pf hellebore, consult my first volume of 
mppo-pathology, at page 117 . 
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wash off the blister as soon as it has ceased to work, and after a 
short interval, should it be required, to apply a fresh one. 

Stimulating the Legs is a practice I am not in the habit of 
pursuing myself : I prefer, when it can be done effectually, hand- 
rubbing them. For I fancy lliat the turpentine, which most of 
these leg-stimulants contain, is apt to engender irritation in the 
system, and, although it certainly warms the legs, to prove a 
source of annoyance to the patient. Still, it is iny duty to add, 
that very excellent practitioners make it a rule to stimulate the 
legs whenever they remain cold ; and Ji favourite application of 
theirs for the ])urpose is the turpentine liniment of the “Loudon 
Pharmaco[>oeia.” 

Regimen. — Whether we hand-rub or stimulate the legs, they, 
all four, should, from the onset of the disorder, be enensed in 
long rolls of flannel or serg(\ At the sjune time clothes must b(' 
put upon our patient, sufficient to kco]) his body warm without 
proving burthensome to him, or, should it he in summer, without 
overheating him.. It is also a good practice, immediately after 
blood-letting, to put on some additional clothes ; since it so fre(\aent- 
ly happens that a copious sweat follows the evacuation, the en- 
couragement of which I often have thought has proved very Inme- 
ficial to my patient. No habitation is ecjual to a “ loose box” for 
him; and one facing the south or south-west is to he preferred to 
another having a contrary aspect. A dry and ample straw bed 
.should cover its floor, and a pailful of colil spring water he hung up 
in one corner of it. Last, hut not least, let the patient’s shoes he 
taken off : his feet being freed from restraint, doubtless will he be 
rendered more comfortable. As to food, none at this time will be 
taken ; and even if it would, is it proper that any for the first few 
hours should be offered. 

SUB-ACUTE PNEUMONY. 

The epithets, sttb^acute and chronic, are here used to denote 
subdued or milder forms of pulmonary disease, sequela? in general 
to the acute ; though cases do occur, which from the first assume 
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these mild forms. With the exception of such attacks of acute 
pneumony as by bold and early treatment are at once arrested 
and supplanted by the return of health, and of such as rapidly 
continue their destructive course in spite of every measure we may 
employ to counteract them, all cases may be said to decline into the 
sub-acute stage prior to their termination, whether that be in the 
return of health, perfect or imperfect, in pulmonary consumption, 
or in death : here the sub-acute is to be regarded but as a miti- 
gated form of acute pneumony. The rage of the inflammation is 
passed ; the horse is no longer in imminent danger ; he appears 
and is better ; his breathing is less oppressed ; his pulse is less 
quick and more distinct ; the body and extreme parts have, per- 
haps, become w'arm, or they may remain cold ; appetite has in 
some measure returned: still the patient mopes about his Jx)x, 
and is frequently found standing with his head towards one cor- 
ner of it, instead of being in his manger ; still neither his blis- 
ters nor rowels act kindly ; and there is that expression of counte- 
nance and general aspect of him altogether, which impresses us 
with the firm belief that his malady is far from being removed, and 
that, without — and unfortunately but too often with — very narrow 
watching on our part, even now, we shall lose him. 

Pathology. — The subdued or sub-acute inflammation now 
besetting the lungs is, we learn from experience, of that kind which 
tends to alter structure, and lay the foundation for morbid growths 
such as are never afterwards removed. Now and then pulmo- 
nary consumption dates its offset from this stage of pneumony. 
More frequently the alterations in structure are limited to a more 
firm and complete hepatization, to obliteration of air-cells and bron- 
chial tubes, and to a conversion of the red hepatization into what is 
called the grey and white indurations, of which Delafond has pre- 
sented us with the following de.scription : — 

Thk grey iw duration seems oflcner to succeed to the red indurotum w 
hepatization, than to bo simultaneously present with it. The parts so af- 
fected assume a yellowish or greyish tint ; they have acquired weight and 
consistence; their granules are smaller and closer together; their parenchyma 
!• easily lacerated ; sometimes compression converts it into a sort of jdilyi 
from which may be drawn out cellular filaments, thickened and indurated ; 
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iuciaiontt through these masses often discover either a black bloody or a seini- 
duid» inodorous, greyish or reddish matter. 

The white indv ration is the result of still more advanced disease. In 
this, granules arc no longer perceptible ; the indurated parts are exceeding 
dense, and altogether impenneahle to air; when compressed between the fin- 
gers nothing is squeezed out but a lit tie serosity, without their suffering much 
iminutioM. At first view, we are puzzled to explain this disorganization : we, 
however, by means of analogous facts, shewing its progress from growth to 
development, — although the obserxations have not been made on horses — are 
enabled to arrive at some explanation. 

The primary seat of these alterations w ould appear to be the inter-lobular 
cellular tissue; but, whether from inflammation of that same tissue, or from 
the effects of inflammation in the parenchyma of the lung or in the pleuni, is 
still matter of dispute between DupuN and IX lafond. Infiltration into this 
cellular tissue, at first of a serous, afterwards of a plastic nature, is evidently 
the forerunner (d' the change : the reahsi^rption (»f llu' atfected fluid, as ob- 
scrv<M by Dedafond, being slower within the ct lliilar tissue than within the 
parenchxTna, it follows that tlu' fluid, become organically allied with the cel- 
lular membrane, may continue long athr the cessation of the inflammation of 
the parenchyma, and form plastic lu\ers and kinds of partitions inclosing the 
pulmonary lobules. I have observed, adds he, these layers grown thick and 
indurated, surrounding anomial production'' (lc\ eloped in the very heart of the 
lung — tubercles for example— to resi^t the* disorgani/ation of tlu se morbid 
tissues, and remain tiie walls of ea\ities containing the inollifieil matter. 
Sometimes, in the .same .situations, we meet with disorganized masses of lung 
resulting from partial gangrene. For these la\ers or partitions, while they con- 
tinue to increase their dirneiisiun.H, so compress the'j>ulmonar\ tissue, that they 
atrophize it, render it Jight-eoloun'd, th'iine, and impiTiiu ahle to air. Accord- 
ing to Delafond, therefore, the white and grey indurations would he ap{>roaches 
to pulmonary atrophy : we, howe\er, think that this holds true in regard tmly 
to the grey induration, and that in th(* white* induration, properly so railed, 
the parenchyTna of the lung has completely disappean^d, through absorption, 
and nothing remains save the cellular tissue indurated. Ia?l us not forget to 
add that the white induration is not constantly met with around tuberclea; on 
the contrary, under many circumstances, the pulmonary tissue surrounding 
these crude heterologous masses presctils simply a reddish areola. 

Be these explications as they may — and, after all, they possess 
no real interest save as part of physiological pathology — Dtdofond 
considers the presence of grey induration to bi^ indicated by the 
long standing of the disea.se, the entire absf^nce of respiratory mur- 
mur, without crepitous rale ; by deadness of sound, dry cough, ema- 
ciation, evanescent hot skin, and harshness and adherence of it 
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to the subjacent parts. The extremities of the lobes of the lungs 
are often thus affected. 

Metastasis. — Every now and then it happens, after inflamma- 
tion in the chest has continued for some time, and such a change in 
the symptoms has taken place as to give us hopes that our patient 
will recover, that, on the next visit we pay, we find him with his 
legs drawn together und(‘r his body, all of a heap,” and unable to 
move. Too well does the experienced practitioner instantly recog- 
nise the cause of all this : he has succeeded in rebutting one enemy ; 
he has now even a more formidable one still to contend with — viz., 
fever in the feet. To make use of the common expression on this 
occasion, “ the fever or inflammation has fallen from the lungs into 
the feet.” Another part into which the inflammation may fall,” 
even after the patient has been pronounced perfectly convalescent, 
is the fore fetlock-joints or flexor tendons and ligaments. I made 
mention of this in a case 1 sent to The VETERINARIAN in 1829 ; 
and the following year I had tin* satisfaction of seeing that the same 
bad attracted the especial notice of niy lamented friend, Mr. Castley, 
of the 12th Lancers. The attack is often so like a common sprain 
of the back sinews,” that in any other case it would be pronounced to 
be such ; and the horse may limp quite as much, or even more. In 
some emses only one leg will ex|^rienc.e this ; but it more commonly 
happens, I think, that after an interval of some days — in one case 
it w^as seventeen days — the other fetlock becomes attacked. The 
swelling at first feels puffy, as though its contents were fluid ; is ex- 
ceeding tender to pressure, and is often situated to one side of the 
flexor tendons in the leg, from which in two or three days it drops 
down to the fetlock-joint, gradually losing its puffiness as well as 
its tenderness. Regarding it as a sort of rheumatic metastasis, 1 
have fomented and us^vl cold lotions and bandages for it, and, on 
some occasions, have practised local bloodletHng — from the plate- 
vein — ^for it, and at the same time have exhibited gentle aperient 
medicine : I am not quite sure, however, that I have <lone any good 
by all this^. In one insUvnee it ended in anchylosis. 

* A cane has lately occurred to me in which during convalescence both 
hochi became swollen, tender on pressure, and warm to the hand, canaiDg the 
horse to have a stiff straddling gait in his hind parts, and evidently arising ti'om 
a translation or fresh attack of inflammatory uction upon ligamentous siructurch. 
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SUB-A(^UTK PNEUMONY. 


In the TrivAtment of Sub- acute Pneumony, although we 
may have got rid of the acute or dangerous symptoms, although 
the disease may have assumed this comparatively mild form from 
the beginning, yet are we not to imagine that in this mitigated 
stage it is harmless; so far from it, this is the form of all others in 
which inflammation, by continuance, brings about those alterations 
of structure — hepatization, induration, tuberculation — which arc so 
much to be apprehended, not only from their ttuidcncy to destroy 
life, but also, supposing they do not do this, from their rendering 
the lungs more or less impermeable to air, and consequently so 
much the less perfect for the purposes of respiration, leaving the 
horse short or thick-winded, unthrifty, consumptive, valueless. 
The presence or continuance of inflammatory action is to be met at 
every point, not with the same boldness of practice, but with the 
same unremitting persev(?rance, until we are satisfied that what in- 
flammatory or febrile action remains is but the decline of that which, 
from all appearances, is taking the turn to end in the restoration of 
health. Venesection must he persisted in. As to (|uantit^^ the pulse 
is still our best director : only let it he understood, that — unless the 
case should be primary, and the bloodletting sliould l>«' a first or se- 
cond one — there is no occasion to carry it to th(' extetit r(‘commended 
in the acute stage of pneumony : on the roulrarv, I mostiv find that 
small evacuations of blood — such as from four to six pints — repeated 
as often as the pulse regains its strength and (juickness, and will 
l)ear them without sinking away under th(* fingers, prove the best 
counteractives. 

Hellebore is still the medicine most to be depended on. It 
may now bt? combuied with small doses of calomel and with diu- 
retic medicine. Tlie following ball may be given once or twice 
a-day, but not oftener : — 


Take of Powdered root of white hellebore 3j 

Calomel gr. xv 


Roidii uud iK>ap Mufhcierit to make a ball. 

Blisters and Rowels and Setons are (‘specially useful in 
this form of the disorder. I would put a sharp and large blister 
upon thri lireast ; or a rowel may be inserted first, and a blister 
rubbed afterwards u|:>oii it. At this time also the sid(‘S mav be 
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blistered, or setona may be introduced into them. In my own prac- 
tice I depend most on blisters upon the breast, with, now and 
then, the insertion of a rowel. 


CHRONIC PNEUMONV. 

This is a kind of disease in which, although inflammation may be, 
and commonly is, demonstrably present, yet it is in that subdued or 
mild form which plainly foretels that the c:ase will prove one of con- 
siderable duration. There is no occasion for any immediate alarm 
about the life of the patient ; and yet, since the lungs have become 
the seat of disease, though it be of a tardy and lingering nature, it 
may be difficult or impossible to say what may be the result. Chronic 
[ineumony may prove the continuation of that which in the begin- 
ning was acute, and afterwards became sub-acute ; or it may, and 
often does, have its own origin, run its own course, and terminate in 
its own peculiar modes, as though it were a disease siJti generis. 

The Symptoms are ofleu of that mild and indefinite character 
as to re(iuire on our part a great deal of search and inquiry into the 
cas(‘ to find them out. The horse is evidently unwell, and yet, to 
common observation, no particular ailment is demonstrable. There 
may be no perceptible heaving of the flanks; but little quickness 
of pulsTi ; no manifestation of pain ; and yet the horse mopes about, 
(lull and dejected ; fastidious in his appetite ; seldom or never l)’ing 
down; looking unkind in his coat ; and out of health altogether in 
his general appearance. Watch his nostrils : in some of these cases 
1 have found disturbed respiration to be detectible in their move- 
ments when 1 could gain no information from the flanks. At the 
lieginning we must inquire about cough, and examine the nostrils 
narrowly, to ascertain if there be any flux from them. 

Diagnosis. — S uch symptoms os these will be sufficient to direct 
our attention to the chest as the seat of disease : now that w^e have 
percussion and auscultation, however, we need not stop inquiry 
here, but avail ourselves of their valuable aid to confirm our diag- 
nosis, and afford us further information as to the particular seat and 
nature of the morbid action and alterations going on. 
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Terminations. — Chronic, the same as sub-acute inHuminatioii, 
is to be viewed as a disorganizing or destructive process, though it 
be of a slow and tedious nature ; it may end in hepatization or in- 
duration of the substance of the lungs : it is very apt, indeed, to 
run on to produce tubercles and voinica% and in this form bring the 
case under the denomination of w^hat is commonly calh'd phthisis y 
or “ pulmonary consumption.” 

The Treatment to be pursued in these obscure, latent, insi- 
dious chronic forms of pneurnony, is to be substantially the same 
as that recommended for the sub-acute stage ; such points as there 
may be of difference will liest come under consideration in treat- 
ing our next subject, viz. 


PHTHISIS. 

By phthisis — a Greek wwd, whose literal signification is corn/p- 
tion or exientiafion — is intended to lx* expressed the manifestation 
of certain constitutional changes, among the most remarkable of 
which is emaciation of bodijy consequent on the formation of tuber- 
cles and vomicaD within the substance of the lungs. It is a form ol‘ 
disease to which the horse is not obnoxious in an ecjual degree with 
man, inllammation in the aiiimars lung commonly assuming the acute 
character, and s{>eedily ending either in destruction of life or in 
convalescence ; whereas tubercle.s are for the most part the offspring 
of a tardy, latent, lingering form of infiammatorv action, such as we 
have described under the epithet of '‘chronic.” According to D’Ar- 
boval, horses and oxen afford more fretjuenl examples of phthisis 
than sheep and dogs. And there are, he says, cerUiin periods of 
life, in animals as well as in men, when the disease is more likely 
to make its appearance ; which are, the several ages at which they 
arrive at the fourth, the third, and the half of the terms of their na- 
tural lives. Phthisis may be the sequel of pneurnony or pleuro- 
pneumony, or even of some neglected catarrhal or bronchial affec- 
tion ; at other times it will come on of itself — as a disease mi ge* 
wem— and insidiously steal on the constitution, making alarming 
advances liefore we become, perhaps, apprised of its existence : old 
horses lieing the most frequent subjects of the former ; young 
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of the latter mode of attack. A young horse will undergo acute 
pneumony or pleuro-pneumony ; and should he not sink in the con- 
gestive stage, or have his disease cut short by treatment, will die 
during the second or third or fourth week, with his chest full of 
water and intersected with albuminous effusions, and his lungs con- 
densed and hepatized : but an old horse, with stamina to endure the 
conflict between disease and remedy, will hold out while tuber- 
cles and vomica? are generating in his lungs, and, in the end, die of 
phthisis. 

Hereditariness and Predisposition. — Is the disease itself 
hereditary ] — or only tlie predisposition to it ! Do tubercles, or the 
seeds or rudiments of tulxTcles, actually exist in the lungs at the 
tiiiK^ of birth! Wi' S(*ein to lack proof of this being the case; 
whereas we have had demonstration enough of horses breeding 
the disease” in their constitutions. There are certain “ makes” or 
forms of body, and there arc also certain situations, in which the dis« 
ease is most likely to be bred. The coll predisposed to phthisis is 
the one characterized by long legs and over-growth ; by narrow 
chest, and Hat sides, and |>ot-l>(‘lly ; and altogether by an appear- 
ance of weakness and unlhrivingru^ss : to u hich D'Arboval adds, 
by more spirit and (*ag(Tn(*ss than is compatible with bis physical 
development. In such a constitution as inhabits a body so con- 
structfc‘d, we know, by e\|X'rienc(», that pneumony exceeding apt 
to end in phthisis, \V"heth(*r tin* tubercles exist prior to any attack 
of inflammation, or whether they form in consequence thereof, 1 
wall not here venture an opinion. There are two situations observed 
to Ik? favourable to the generation of phthisis, which are certainly 
in their nature very opposiu? : one is, low, wet, cold, poor pastures, 
or other localities w here the animals are almost constantly respiring 
humid air, standing in w^et, oxf)osed to cold, and withal are half- 
starved ; the other situation is, living in warm and foul stables, 
wherein the atmosphere is of that impure character that is known 
to be offensive to the membrane lining the air-passages. I have 
on many an occasion remarked, when my regiment has had a re- 
mount of young horses, and one of the lot — looking thin and rough 
in his coat, perhaps, when purchased — instead of improving in flesh 
and condition with the rest, continued in his unthriving state, that. 
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alUiough perhaps for a length of time he manifested no illness, yet 
in the end he became phthisical. In this instance one would feel 
disposed to think that tubercles must have pre-existed in the lungs, 
and that the supervention of inflammatory action induced phthisis. 
On the other hand, it is notorious enough that many old horses in 
the cavalry — who have been turned out since their enlistment, and 
who, up to tlie period of their death, at an advanced age, have been 
known to enjoy the best of health — end their days either by con- 
sumption or by glanders ; in both cases the lungs exhibiting tubercles 
and vomicfe. While the former fact, therefore, would lead us to 
regard tul>erdes as either an accompaniment or a formation, sui ge- 
neris, in the young animal, the latter leaves us little reason to doubt 
that they become generated while inhal)iLing the stable. 

The Symptoms of Phthisis are numerous and liable to consi- 
derable variation. Th(\v may be conveniently considered under 
three stages : — 

In the first stage — in the curable one, if it ever be cured — it is 
often extremely difficult to pronounce upon. A horse is shewn us 
for being out of condition, rough in his coat, hide-bound perhaps, 
and, for all the pains taken with him, having failed in improving his 
condition. Moreover, he is foggy or weak at his work, sweats hut 
with slight exertion ; ha is heard to cough occasionally after his 
water, or when first brought out of the stable, and is found short- 
winded. This suspicious state of body may liave originated spon- 
taneously and imperceptibly — may appear as if it had been bred in 
the animal's constitution, grown w ith his growth and increased wdth 
his strength ; or it may prove the lurking sequel of some pectoral 
inflammation going before and, perhaps, passed off; or it may, longo 
intervallo, follow strangles. The state itself is of most uncertain 
duration; it may last \veeks or months: it has been knowna in 
young animals to continue years. 

During tfie second stage the case more or less develops itself. 
The respiration, though it may not be perceptibly disturbed at the 
flanks, may probably be found to be slightly disordered by narrowly 
observing the nostrils; and if they do not afford us the required 
information, our ear, applied to the breast or side, may. By this, or 
with our hand, we rnav also discover tenderness about the sides. 
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The pulse will be found quicker than it ought to be. A short dry 
cough is heard now and then. The appetite is fastidious : at one 
time pretty good ; at another, indifferent ; never quite lost how- 
ever. The spirits, like the appetite, vary : one day, unaffected ; 
another day, depressed. 'Some sparing issue of yellow matter may 
be observed from his nose. He but seldom or not at all lies down. 
He loses flesh every day ; his hip-bones begin to project, and his 
quarters to lose their plumpness; and his skin has become tense 
and adherent upon his ribs. 

The third atage not only dispels all doubt — should any remain — 
concerning the nature of the case, but too plainly discovers to the 
practitioner that he is treating a disease under which, in spite of all 
he can do, his patient must in the end succumb. It is marked by 
increased embarrassment in the respiration ; by brtid breath ; by 
discharges from the nose, either purulent or of a white grumous or 
granulous nature ; by a highly quickened pulse ; by more trouble- 
some cough, and the occasional coiighing-up of the expectorated mat- 
ters through the nos(' and mouth ; by great emaciation and debility ; 
by partial separation of the coat, so that when but slightly twitched 
the hair comes otf; by dropsical swellings perhaps of the legs, 
sheath, and bcllv ; by complete loss of n])petite ; by general irri- 
tability, and a truly distressing, cadaverous sort of expression of 
countenance; by an irritable slate of the l)owels and great prone- 
ness to diarrhoea, which, once excited, in this state of extreme de- 
bility, is very likely to carry our patient off. 

The Post-mortem Appearances, as well as the symptoms, are 
liable to a great deal of variation. In some cases, according to 
f)’Arl)Ovnl, the lungs are found perished as it were — shrunk and 
dry and hard and tough, and particularly towards their borders ; in 
others thev assume a dull, tarnished, reddish-brown aspect, and are 
hepatized.” These, however, ouglit not to be considered as exaim- 
ples of phthisis : the development of tubercle in the lung,” says 
Laennec, is, I think, the only kind of phthisis which w'e should 
adniit;” and if we would avoid confusion of names and of patho- 
logical differences, we cannot do better than subscribe to this re- 
.striction. 

Th* Dkvrlofmsiit or TesEKci.Bi in the lungs or other organs, occurs, ac- 
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cording to Bajle and Laennec, under two principal forms : — that of insiilated 
bodies and interstitial injection or u\filiration. ‘‘ Hlach of these presents several 
varieties, chiefly relative to the different degrees of development. The insu- 
lated tubercles present four chief varieties, which I shall denominate miliary, 
crtide, g'rannlar, and encysted. The interstitial injection of tuberculouH matter, 
or tuberculous infiltration, offers in like inanneV thrive varieties, which I term 
the irregtdar, fJtegrey, and the yelhnr, Wlmtcver may Ihj the form under which 
the tuberculous matter is developed, it pn'sents, at first, the ap}>earance of a 
grey semi-transparent substance, which gradually becomes yellow, opaque, 
and very dense. Afterwards it softens, and gnidiially ae(piires a fluidity nearly' 
equal to that of pus: it being then exj>ell<‘tl through the bronchia, cavities arc 
left, vulgarly known by the name of ulcers of the lungs, but which 1 shall de- 
signate tuberculous exmrations.^* — L^i:nnk( ’sThkatisi:. 

Both of these Forms of Tmi'.RCLEs nw fouial in the lungs 
of horses. The niiliary tuberclei, — uhich \n llit ir progress, hy co- 
alescence and conversion into one yellowish homogeneous mass, af- 
terwards become the crude tubercle — an* tin* kind commonly disco- 
vered in horses who die of phthisis; round or ovoid in figure*, solid, 
firm, and uniform in substance, or e\hii)iting in their centres yellow 
or white spots, or (*lse softened altogt‘th(*r in their consistence, ac- 
cording to the progress they may have made towards maturation. 
Now and then it happens, from coalesc4.*n(:e and simultaneous suj)- 
piiration of masses of these tubercles, that large al)SCOs,ses form 
within the lungs, and discharge their conttuits into some of the 
bronchial tubes, leaving cavities or caverns w ith irr(*gular or an- 
fractuous interiors, which Laennec has designated tiiherniimus exccu- 
rations. More commonly, however, the tubercles suppurate indi- 
vidually, producing what are called vomiccr, that is, small abscesses 
in various parts of the lung. The other kind, the large yellow, or 
cream-coloured, or s[>eckled, cheesy tubercle, that of Laenuec’s, 
resulting from infiltration, is also very often found in horses’ lungs, 
and after pneumony oftener than after phthisis ; a circumstance that 
induces us to regard it as one of the remote consecj ucnc.es of in- 
flammation : indeed, it appears ordinarily to supervene upon the 
morbid states of hepatization and induration ; whereas in the case 
of miliary tubercles we are as often at a loss to account for their 
production as we are to ascertain their presence, it being well known 
that they may exist in a sort of dormant state in the lungs for 
years, without occasioning any disorder or apparent inconvenience 
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to the animal. This need not excite surprise after perusing the 
Ibllowing case : — 

Mr. Hales, V.S., of Oswestry, was some years ago attending a cart»mare 
for a festered foot, and found it necessary to administer a second — she having 
already taken one — dose of physic. The day after this last dose, she died. 
She had not been dead above two hours when Mr. H., paying his usual visit, 
astonished at the event, was told in addition, and not very good-humouredly, 
that hjs physic had killed her. lie inquired if it had purged her? The reply 
was, “ No ; it had not operated at all.” Mr. H. then very' properly proceeded 
to examine the mare. “Her chest being opened, the mystery was unravelled. 
It was deluged with pur; and there were then in the lungs several large ab- 
seessoH, one of which contained at least a quart of pm. The case was plain 
enough — a large abscess within the lungs had burst, and suffocated the mare.” 

Tlic gentleman to whom she belonged declared he always believed the mare 
to be as sound as any horse he had in his possession. She ate her food to 
the last, and lay down very much to ease her painful foot.” — Veterijiabian, 
voL V, p. 264. 

The Detection of Tubercles, while they arc small and hard 
and unirritating, is what even percussion and auscultation fail in 
accomplishing : their existence can only he intule out by these tests, 
and then but imperfectly, when they are numerous and large, and 
occupy a considerable i)ortion of luiig. Thf‘ diniinislied murmur of 
that part, and its want of resonance ou percussion, may induce us to 
suspect what is the case. Tubercles are most commoidy found in the 
anterior and superior portions of the lungs. Suppuration and tuber- 
cular excavation will l>c announced by the cavernous rale prevailing. 

Treatment, — Pulmonary consumption, once established, is a 
disease without remedy ; at least, w(‘ know of nothing tliat has the 
|)ower to rectify or remove those morbid changes of structure on 
which its confirmed existence depends. In colts already predis- 
posed from their make to consumption, or in such as have contracted 
the predisposition from the situations they have inhabited or the 
vicissitudes they have been exposed to, and who, perhaps, have the 
seeds of consumption already soWn in their lungs, we unquestion- 
ably possess some power of prevention, by attending to them in 
a manner and with a mxo which their peculiar case may appear to 
demand. We may go still farther than this, and say, that when 
inflammation or febrile action has to do with the setting-in of the 
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disorder, we have the power of suspension, if not of arrest, in our 
hands. As I have had occasion to observe before, inflammation 
ought never to be suffered to lurk or creep about the chest of a horse : 
it is a part so apt to take fire and burn with a smothered heat, that 
it requires, in every case to which suspicion of the sort attaches, 
the utmost and narrowest vigilance on the part of the practitioner. 
Let him who has a young horse out of health look to his chest : 
other parts will announce their ailments plainly enough. 

Preventive Treatment consists in not only avoiding every 
bodily e.xertion and mode of living qr habitation that may, by any 
possibility, be likely to give rise to inflammation in a chest ilb 
adapted to bear it, but in removing the animal from any situation in 
w'hich he appears unhealthy into one of rinother description. Dur- 
ing spring and summer, a run at grass often proves of the greaU*st 
l;)enefit in giving a healthy turn to an ill-conditioned consumptive- 
looking colt : in cold and wet weather, on the contrary, the removal 
of such a colt into a loose stable, and there keeping him regularly, 
but moderately, fed and exercised, and well supplied with water, 
clothing, and cool air, would he most advisable. As to 

Medical Treatment, 1 know none that is or can he of service 
save what tends to check or subdue iidlammation in the chest; nor 
can we expect much good from that but in such cases as are in their 
formative or incipient stages. We must narrowly watch the pro- 
gress of catarrh and cough and strangles and bronchial affections in 
subjects such as I have described ; and where there appears the 
slightest reason to believe that inflammatioj), in however mild or 
latent a form, has entered the chest, we must without hesitation at- 
tack it by bleeding, by sedative medicine, and by CDunter-irrita- 
tion. Even though the subject be a w eedy and to appearances a 
weakly one, still in a case of this sort w e must bleed, and in gene- 
ral bleed several times, taking, however, only very small quanti- 
ties of blood away; one or two quarts l)eing probably as much as 
each successive time can be borne. Next, set the Intwels in order 
by enemti\ or some very mild ajjerient or alterative medicine ; then 
give scruple doses of hellebore. As soon as we have suca»eded 
in subduing the febrile action, we may give, twice a-day, 
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DigitedU gr. x 

CaUomel gr. v 

Nitre (powdered) jiiss 


Soft soap sufficient to form a ball. 

1 prescribe in this manner, supposing the subject to be young and 
iU*coQditioned and constitutionally weakly, and under the supposi* 
tion that the indammation is of that insidious lingering kind which 
\Ve call chronic, but for which a better name, perhaps, is laienL 
Lastly, insert a rowel in the breast; and if more is thought neces- 
sary, blister the part also. As soon as the animal becomes conva- 
lescent — but not before we are quite assured that all inflammatory 
action has quitted his chest — should the season permit, give him a 
run at grass ; if not, soil him in the stable. Indeed, that may be- 
neficially be done while we are treating his disorder, by giving 
green-meat when it can be got ; otherwise, carrots, turnips, pota^ 
toes, &c. 


PLEURISY. 

By pleuritis, or pleurisy, is commonly understood inflammation 
of the pleura without inflammation of tlie lung . when both pleura 
and lung are involved in the inflammation, we denominate the case 
pleuro-pneiunonia, or plcuro-pneumony. At the lime that I was 
a pupil at the Veterinary College these tliree disorders, or forms 
of disease, were included under the phra^t' inflammation of the 
lungs:” the lungs wen* supposed in all such castes to be the seat 
of disease ; whetlier the phuira pjirticipaled or not in the inflam- 
mation was never inquired into until after death. The French 
veterinarians were the first to call our attention to the distinctness 
of these diseases, and to instruct us how in practice we were to 
know one from the other ; and in our own country no veterinarian 
took more pains to learn and demonstrate this difference than my 
poor evcr-to-be-lamentcd friend, Mr. John Field*. Whether, in 
strict accordance with pathological definition, inflammation is ever 
fully developed in the pleura without extending to the lung, or 

* Mr. Field read a fiaper on* the subject to the Veterinary Society, which 
waK afterwards published in the second vol. of Tua ** 
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vice versa, is not a question I shall trouble myself to solve : all 
that it is necessary for us to know, in my opinion, is the fact, that, 
when inflammation is invading these parts, it is sufficiently pre- 
dominant in one to induce us to regard that as the chief or prin- 
cipal seat of disease, and to treat the case in accordance witli such 
views ; and that it is, comparatively, rarely so equal in its attack 
of the two parts, as to load us to believe that one is quite as much 
the object of care as the oilier. There are cases enough of pleuro- 
pneumony, perhaps more than of any other description : still I con- 
tend that in almost all of them we shall find either the lungs or the 
pleura to be the part primarily and principally affected ; and as such, 
as I before observed, to be the espt'cial object of treatment. 

Is pleurisy really a less frequent disease than pneuniony ! as 
Delafond affirms/’ asks D‘Arboval : we dare not assort so much. 
What renders it so much to be dreaded, is the fact of its so often 
spreading to the lungs, when, indeed, there is Im^ much chance of 
its proving mortal ; at least, cases of complete recovery are then 
verv^ few indeed/' 

Suppuration. — The pleura will now and iIkmi pour forth pus 
under inflammation. The matter is commonly seen in flakey masses 
adhering to the surface? of the membrane, or else floating about in 
the eflTused water. Cases have occurred in which it has collected 
and formed an abscess in the side of the thorax. 

Gangrene, though very rarely, is now and then oceurring as a 
termination of pleurisy. The cases 1 liavc* m(‘t iv ith have been re- 
markable for intensity of inflamniation and severity of suffering. 
1 will relate one case. 

In 1830, a four-ycar-old horwe wan dii<covcre(l at seven o’clock in themom- 
in|;, in his stable, sweating profusely : heaving hard and quick at the flanks, 
and pulling at an equal rate at the nostrils; puls<' but very indistinctly to be 
felt ; mouth hot and clammy; legs intensely cold ; head hung down, and coun- 
tenance betraying serious malady ; eyes arui noije reddened, and the latter 
moist with yellowish sanious matter; breath fcKtid as well as mouth. When 
pressed u|>on the side, he flinched and turned his head, and evinced much 

As soon as he was got diy and warm from the cold sweat he was in, he was 
bled : scarcely, however, had two quarts of dark thick blood flowed before he 
began to reel. The treatment afterwards was such as is ordinarily pursued f 
but to no purpob^* The pain he manitested w as extreme. He w<iiild rub his 
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noae against the rail across the door-way of the box, thrusting his lips vio- 
lently against it, and sink his eyes with suffering. He was twice seen to lie down, 
but immediately rose again. Towards the conclusion, a bloody issue appeared 
at the nose. Before death he became delirious, and expired in dreadful agony. 
M^ater within both sides of the chest — from six to eight quarts. Pleura in- 
tetjsely inflamed : costal portion every where most minutely and thickly in- 
jected ; pulmonary portion likewise injected, but it had also become gangre- 
nous — it exhibited a green hue. Lungs partially tuberculated ; otherwise, and 
particularly in their inlt rior, they were sound. 

The Kinds or fonns of pleurisy are two — acute and chronic : 
one may follow the other; or the chronic kind, as well as the 
acute, may exist by itself. Although consisting, as far as we know, 
both in inilamniation, they appear quite opposite disea.ses : one 
is full of activity aiul expressions of pain and irritation ; the other 
is comparatively painless, tardy in its progress, and apt to con- 
tinue many weeks before it will come to any issue. 

The most likely Subjects for pleurisy are horses four and 
five years old, about completing their growth, and entering into 
tile adult period of their lives, and inhabiting warm stables, and 
living high. 

Causes — An> sudden or (vxlra exertion, any exposure to cold, 
immersion in cold water of the legs or body while the skin is 
heated, or even a large draught of cold water at such a time, may 
be follow{?(l ])y an attack of pleurisy. Jnjiirv to the membrane, 
such as a broken rib, or a s('vcre blow or fall upon the side, might 
be productive of a jileurisv ; but the occurrence is rather un- 
likely to happen. By chemical stimulating matters introduced 
into the cavity of the chest, pleurisy has been artificially excited. 

The Ati'ACK of Acute Pleurisy may be sudden ; or there 
may be some pn'vious indisposition, in which incipient form it 
may be confounded with pneumony or bronchitis'; but as soon as 
the inflammation has fairly set in, 

The Symptoms will prove such as will dispel any doubts we 
may entertain of its presence. The horse will begin by evincing 
uneasiness. And that will increase until he comes to manifest acute 
and poignant pain. And now he Avill heave, or rather pant, vio- 
lently at his flanks, puffing and blowing in the same painful and 
distressing manner from his dilated nostrils, and occasionally cast- 
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ing most piteous looks back at his flank, as if entreating the by- 
stander to relieve him of the agony he is enduring. He is hot all 
over his body — actually in parts sweating with pain ; is in a state 
of nervous irritation, and he cannot be easy a minute, but is look- 
ing first one way, then the other, and every now and then pawing 
with his fore feet, or else lying down for a moment, to try if that 
posture will give him case ; but finding none, he is up again al- 
most as soon as down. Pressure against the intercostal spaces oc- 
casions flinching and shrinking, and offers to bite. Often a cough 
is present, and this so annoys him by the pain it occasions, that 
he, in efforts to suppress it, makes a sort of reiterated hacking or 
half-cough* of it. Tlie pulse is very quick, and has a firm wiry 
feel. The mouth is hot and dry. The pituitary membrane is 
reddened and humid ; hut there is no perceptible defluxion, unless 
some catarrhal or bronchitic irritation is present. 

Auscultation detects the respiratory murmur, though not so 
distinctly as in health ; while percussion, which evinces the cha- 
racteristic soreness of the sid(‘>, \ieUls distinct resonance. 

The Progress of pleurisy is rapid. Should no c hang<^ take 
place within twea(y-fo irhojirsafter the disease appears at its height, 
we may rest assured anotlier day cannot pass w ithoul the issue of 
the case becoinirig i^anifest, eithe*r in suhsideticc of tlie synq)toms, 
or in such abatement of them as to rende r it Init too evident that — - 
what we have most to dread, namely - efl’usion, is going on. 

The Return of Health is often as rapid and unexpected a.s 
the attack was sudden and unlooked for. Wc are calh^l to our 
patient, distressed to the last degree by his complaint; we take a 
large quantity of blood from him, and iti a very few hours after- 
w^ards w^e find him quite recovered. 

The Diagnostic or distinguishing charact(?rs of pleurisy, are — 
1st, The general manifestation of acute, poignant pain. (Dr. El- 
Uotson represents the pain in a pleuritic man to U? ** acute and 
stabbing.*-) 2dlj, The particular or local manifestation of pain in 
one or both sides, when firmly pressed against. 3dly, The* respi- 
ration, which is short, catching, fminful, and puffy. 4thly, The 
breath not feeling hot to the face or hand presented to (he nostrils 
of the patient. 5thly, The pulse, whosr* beat is quick, firm and 
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wiry. Bthly, The cough# so frequent an attendant, which is 
hacking, reiterated, cut in two, as it were. 7thly, The symptoms 
of colic, which are often present. Bthly, and particularly in the 
advanced stages of the disease, percussion and auscultation. 
Notwithstanding these tests, however;^%t8es of pleurisy in a sub- 
acute form occur, in which the diagnosis in the primary stage is 
often very obscure. 

Our Prognosis in pleurisy must be guarded, it being a disease 
of highly dangerous tendency. If, however, we are called early 
to the patient, and succeed in abstracting a large quantity of blood, 
we shall have a good chance of arresting the inflammation. Should 
it proceed in spite of blood-letting, though with diminished vio- 
lence, there will still be great reason to dread some sinister result. 
Now and then, the disease hurries off the patient in the course of 
*a few hours, in opposition to all remedial measures. 

The Terminations of pleurisy are four : — resolution, effusion, 
suppuration, gangrene. That in resolution has already been dis- 
posed of : we will now consider 

Effusion. — It is of two kinds, — water and lymph : the oae 
being technicall}^ known under the appellation of hydrothorax, or 
water in the chest ; the other, by that of albuminous effusion, ad- 
hesions, ox false membraries. Although these effusions may exist 
independently, they far more frequently co-exist. When a horse 
dies from a pleurisy which has lasted any length of time, we ex- 
pect to — and commonly do — find that appearance in the chest 
^vhich an old veterinary friend of mine was wont aptly to depict 
by saying, the cavity of the chest was hung w ith shreds of lymph, 
after the fashion of a cobweb and the comparison is certainly a 
peculiarly happy one. These subjects will be continued under 
the headings — Hydrothorax and Adhesion. 

Pleurisy rarely confined to one Side.— We know this 
from practice; and experiment — ^as will be hereafter shewti — 
proYes that it is from sympathy often that the other side takes the 
disease. 

The Treatment of pleurisy may be said to comprised in 
the regimen and remedies which have been recommended to be 
adopted in pneumony : there are some points of difference in the 
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application of that treatment, and to these we shall proceed to 
direct our attention. 

Blood-letting, as in pneumony so in pleurisy, must be re- 
garded as our most potentiemedy. But here, for it to prove most 
effectual, it must be carriil to the extremest point of depression, 
compatible with safety or powei* of standing : I do not consider 
that practice free from danger which draws blood to an extent of 
enfeebling the animal beyond his strength to maintain himself 
erect The reason for this extra-depletion is to be found in the 
fact of membranous parts, on account of the smallness of their 
bloodvessels, being less under the influence of general blood-letting 
than large vascular structures ; the same also forms a reason for 
the repetition of this exhausting blood-letting, as soon as the pulse 
shall be found to bear it, should the respiration and other symp- 
toms of pain and irritation not abate. After an interval of from 
four to eight hours, a second blood-letting may be required ; and 
after a like interval, a third : subsequently, we must lx? guided 
by the remaining strength of our patient, and by other circum- 
stances. Although we are able in this manner to diminish the 
powers of the vascular system, yet do we not always succeed by 
it in accomplishing one most desirable object, which is the reliel' 
or unloading of the vessels in a state of inflammation : it is local 
blood-letting w'hich — after the constitutional powers have been low- 
ered — operates w^ith most effect upon tlie capillaries, and hence 
one great advantage possessed by surg<*ons over ourselves in the 
treatment of pleurisy. They have Icecln s at band to apply : we 
might shave the sides, and put on leeches too ; but from the num- 
ber we should require, and the cost incumbent, I fear the practice 
w^ould not be found maintainable. There are also sufficient ob- 
jections to any attempts at cupping the sides. By way of substi- 
tute for these objectionable or impracticable modes of drawing 
blood locally, D^Arboval speaks, with all the confidence of one who 
has frequently practised it, of the following method of obtaining 
blood from the chest : — Let the inferior parts of the sides lie shaven, 
and rubbed with hot vinegar until rubefaction is produced ; then 
let hot mustard poultices be apjilied upon them, and kept on for 
two hours, or until such time as engorgement shall have taken 
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place, which is to be scarified, and thus as much blood obtained as 
may be required. After the bleeding, the sides are to be covered 
again with mustard poultices. This local blood-letting may be 
repeated as often £is is deemed necessary — four or five times within 
the space of* twenty-four hours. Fomenting or steaming the sides 
with hot water will greatly inctease the emission of blood ; and 
a hot cataplasm will be found to give much relief when the pain 
is confined to any one place.” How far this French mode of jmto- 
cedure may be effectual or advisable, from never having tried it 
myself, I cannot pretend to give an opinion. I think it, however, 
in desperate cases well worth a trial. 

Other Remedul Measures to be adopted must be the same 
as are recommended for the cure of pneumony. After blood-letting 
I deem it highly advisable to administer an enema : it tends to 
empty the bowels, and in some degree relieve the nervous irritation 
present. Aloes must not be . given : the lining membrane of the 
alimentary canal is in much too susceptible a condition to bear 
their drastic operation. Indeed, 1 would not give any medicine at 
all until some manifest abatement had been effected by blood-let- 
ting ; and then I would give half-drachm doses of hellebore in the 
manner and under the limitations recommended^. Blisters upon 
the breast may Ukewise be used. And as to regimen, such is to be 
followed as has been already detailed. 

EFFUSION. 

Should our patient survive the fury of the first attack, and 
the inflammation so far abate as to come under the denomination of 
siilj-acute, our apprehensions, though allayed on |||p score of imme- 
diate dissolution, still continue while inflammatoity action is going 
on, impressed os our minds arc with the fact of there being but too 
mucli reason to dread that, after all, the case will end in effioio^. 
This, as I stated before, is of two kinds, — water and lymph; and 
these, as I also observed, may exist either in combination or sepa- 
rately : most coaunonly they co-exist. 


lay be treatment of pncuiitonv, at page H7. 
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The Water resulting fronri acute pleuriiy^ is in most cases a 
beautifully clear, limpid, bright-yellow fluid, closely resembling the 
serum of the blood, though in some cases it is rendered turbid by 
the lymph floating in it ; while in others it is red from being tinged 
witli blood ; and I have seen it of a sort of milky or whey colour, 
from the commixture . of purulent matter (also discharged from the 
surface of the membrane) which will occasionally, communicate a 
bad odour to it. In many cases in which lymphy or fibrinous matters 
are found mingled with it, the fluid is of that albuminous character 
that, on being set by to cool, it will in a short lime coagulate. Its 
(quantity will vary in difierent cases from a few pints to several 
gallons. Commonly, sonic is found in both sides of the chest ; now 
and then, however, it is effused but on one side. In general the 
fluid being unconfined, gravitates to those parts of the cavity which 
are lowermost, such being the sternal or the costal region of the 
thorax, according as the animal happens to be in a standing or a ly- 
ing posture. I have, however, seen the fluid, or part of it, w^alled in 
by the effused lymph so completely that, like the pus within an 
abscess, it was confined to one place. We will prosecute this sub- 
ject when we come to Hydrothorax. 

The Lymph, when first effused, amsists of masses of gelatinous 
or albuminous matter, impregnated with serous fluid, variously dis- 
posed; sometimes in bands or filaments athwart the cavity, from 
the lungs to the ribs, intersr.*cting or partitioning the interval into 
several most irregular compartments, the whole, in its apparently 
deranged or fortuitous condition, resembling nothing so much as the 
hanging of a cobweb; at other times in sorts of granulated or fila- 
mentous tunics, clothing lK)th surfaces of the lung, and forming an 
entire interior Iflfeg to the cavity, and in many cases coating the 
exterior of the j^icardium as well, such layers or coatings being 
what we are to understand by the appellation, /aite membranes. In 
ad(Mlion to which are often to be perceived masses and flocks or 
strings of lymph floating about in the wab^r, or from their weight 
gravitating to the bottom of the cavity. I lielieve this fresh lymph 
may become re-al>8orbed. In general, however, it remains, and ac- 
quires increased consistence, and undergoes a gradual process to- 
wards organization. ACfX>rding to D'Arlwval, “ sorts of insulabfd 
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portions of blood first make their appearance here and there within 
it, in udiich are discoverable little straight or flexuous canals, also 
filled with blood, terminating in culs-de-sac, and having no com- 
munication with the vessels of the pleura; from which, indeed, 
they are separated by a layer of lymph. In a more advanced 
stage is to be observed cellulo-fibrous layers, more or less dense, 
intersected through their most consistent parts by a variable num- 
ber of parallel, rectilinear, and extremely slender vessels. At 
length the time arrives for these vessels to unite with those of the 
pleura, and from that hour the false membrane constitutes a part 
of the integral structure/’ 

In what Space of Time may, or ordinarily does. Effu- 
sion TAKE PLACE ] — This is a question of vast importance to the 
veterinarian. Disputes and horse-causes are so apt to arise out of 
horses dying of pleurisy or pleuro-pncumony, wherein we are lia- 
ble to be called upon for opinions, which, if not received as deci- 
sive, must on all occasions be supposed to have considerable influ- 
ence in the decision, that it becomes in us a boundcn duty to make 
ourselves complete masters of the subject in all its various relations. 
We are requested to inspect the body of a dead horse — whom we 
may have seen during life, or may not — and we are summoned be- 
fore a jury to give evidence on oath concerning the period of time 
such morbid alterations as may he presented to us would take in 
forming; or, in other words, to say from what antecedent date the 
cx)uimcncement of the horse s disease is to be computed. This of 
all others is, perhaps, the situation the most trying, the most re- 
s[X)nsible, the most fearful, in which a veterinary surgeon can be 
placed. 

Referring to my own j^btice and personal observation, I find, 
that, in one horse wdio died of a pleuritic attack in seventeen hours 
after he was seized, there were recent adhesions formed between the 
lungs and sides. la another case it appeared sufficiently evident 
that tluree gallons of water had become effused into the chest within 
three days. From numerous experiments, however, which have 
bc^n made in elucidation of this subject by the French veterina- 
rians, Dupuy, Delafond, ondHamont, we are enabled to speak with 
more confidence and certainty. 
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iujected into the right cavity of the chest, between the elexeuth and 
twelfth ribs, tw^o drachms of oxalic acid dissolved in three ounces of water. 
Shortly afterwards the animal commenced pawing with his fore feet, looking 
at his flank, which had become in a sweat, lying down, rising again almost im- 
mediately. The respiration and pulse became quickened, the temperature of 
the skin augmented, and the pulsations of the heart accompanied by a remark- 
able sound. On applying the ear to the side and upon the windpipe, a sound 
was heard similar to what rubbing dry parchment together would produce, and 
besides the sound of fluid within, particularly on the right aidv. The next 
day the sound of fluid had become still more distinct, and yet the animal ap- 
[>€ared better and commenced feeding ; the third, the i)ulse and respiration 
more fraquent, the latter also short and embarrassed and threatening suffoca- 
tion. On the fourth day the pulse became intermittent, as well as the puksa- 
tious of the heart, which were now more distinct on the right than on the left 
side. Fifth day, pulse feeble and interniittcnt, respiration impeded, pituitary 
and conjunctive membranes violet -coloured, skin bedewed with cold sweat. 
The breathing gradually became more embarrassed, anil the animal, growing 
weaker and weaker, died without a stiUggle. Pleura of the left (right?) side 
covered with false membrane, yellow, consistent, and several lineffin thickness ; 
about ten lilrcit* of grey scrosity within the cavity, floating in which were flocks 
of lymph ; pericardium covered with false membrane, aud containing several 
litres of bloody serosity. 

This experiment, several times repeated, constantly offered the same results. 
Among others, one horse^ destroyed fifty hours after having been injected, con- 
tained twenty-five litres of citrine serosity with yellow, thick, falw^ membrane 
enveloping the costal and pulmonary pleura'. I'hese prove that etfusion, both 
of lymph and water, may take place in a few days, and that they are not, as 
was formerly believed, the effect of chronic inflammation. 

IIaaiont obtained precisely the same results from a horse into whose left 
pleural sac he injected seven ounces of a weak solution of tartaric acid, and 
the next morning repeatc'd this injection, and whom twenty minutes afterwards 
be destroyed, while he was in a state of tremor and agitation of breathing. 
Opened immediately, in the left side was found some of a citrine liquid ; pleura 
injected and reddened ; diaphragm and pcd||^um covered with a thin layer 
of soft lymph ; lungs pallid ami collapsed, tfie right side the pleura was 

transparent without any injection of its vessels. 

DKLAroNi>*s experiments, twenty-two in number, lead us to the same conclu- 
sion, although they were instituted with* other views, viz., for the purpose of 
ascertaining the pathognomonic characters of pleurisy. They have shewn that 
th<! commencement of pleurisy is the period most difficult of recognition ; that 
the signs furnished by efftision were most to be depended ujwn ; that in the 
horse, on account of the structure of the mediastinum, no certainly eould^be 

^ The French litre is rather more than Ij of an Knglish pint. 
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arrived at concerning right and left pleurisies ; but that in the dog it is still 
possible to maintain such distinction, the mediastinum of that animal offering 
suiheient resistance in some cases to confine the fluid within the cavity into 
which it is effused. Even in this subject, however, such does not always happen. 

The Pleura becomes altered in ^jructure in chronic or 
relapsed cases of pleurisy. It gets thickened, indurated; grows 
tough and apparently less vascular, and assumes a morbidly white 
aspect. In other cases I have seen it studded with little knots, 
like tubercles. 

The Serous Membranes in the horse arc exceeding apt to fall 
into a morbid or disordered condition simultaneously ; rather, I should 
say, through some peculiar diathesis of body than by sympathy, 
though I have no doubt there are cases in which the latter has con- 
siderable influence. This accounts for our meeting with water in 
the chest, pericardium, and abdomen — and head too, perhaps — in the 
same subject; of which there are many cases on record. It also 
forms a reason for unsuccessfulness by the operation of paracen- 
tesis. 


PLEURO-PNEUMONY. 

i 

Pleuro-pneumony and pneumo-pleurisy are the names given to 
that extensive inflammation which involves both lung and pleura; 
the one or the other of them being considered the more proper ac- 
cording to the part in \vhich tlie disease predominates. I have be- 
fore stated that the majority of cases of what, in common language, 
are called inflammation of the lungs” belong to this compound 
class; an observation in accordance with that, I believe, of our best 
veterinarians. A French writer, Delafond, denies this, and by way 
of proofs brings forward fifty-five cases of horses that have died of 
disease of the chest, out of which twenty-seven were pneumony, 
fifteen pleurisy, and but eight pleuro-pneumony. However, he has 
very properly qualified his observation by remarking, that locc^ity, 
constitution, and certain unknown agents — such as produce epi- 
demics — may have considerable influence. Although I do not as- 
sent to Delafond’s computation, yet his remarks must be admitted 
judicious and his inferences sound:— ‘ If experience/* says he, 
has proved that, cmterisparihis^ pneumony is more easy of cure 
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than pleurisy, and tliat the two diseases united are more formidable 
and oftener fatal, is it not a reason why a veterinarian jealous of 
his reputation should be able to distinguish one from the other ? 
But, how is he to acquire that diagnostical precision, unless through 
the valuable aids of percussion and auscultation ? By these un- 
erring lights, the practitioner will see Jiis way sufficiently clear to 
employ this or that medicament according to the nature, seat, and 
duration of the malady. Such alone constitutes rational practice. 
And, to go a step further, how much better a situation will he be 
in then, to inform his employer of the probable result of the case V 

The Symptoms of pleuro-pneumony, as might be predicated, 
are those of pneumony and pleurisy combined, the one or other pre- 
vailing according as one or other disease predominates. Although 
some French writers have given descriptions of this, distinct from 
those of the other two maladies, I do not discover that they have 
succeeded in eliciting any pathognomonic signs, save such as are 
obtainable from percussion and auscultation. 

The Treatment must likewise be of the same compound cha- 
racter, partaking of what is recommended both in pneumony arid 
pleurisy; making itbboldor or more active, and modifying it, ac- 
cording as the case shall evince more of one disease than of the 
other. 


HYDROTHOHAX. 

Hydrothorax, or water in the chest, is, as we have seen, a 
very common termination of pneumony with pleurisy; it may also 
follow bronchitis ; and it may occur wdthoul any detectible'diseast^ 
or inflammatory action whatever about the chest. As a serous 
membrane the pleura may pour forth fluid into the chest, in ac- 
cordance with the same law by which other similar parts become 
dropsical, either from some constitutional diathesis, or from some 
local disposition. I repeat, this is possible, and has occurred ; 
but it is a rare case indeed, compared to those wherein hydro- 
thorax supervenes upon inflammatory action, and that of a sub- 
acute or chronic nature. There are, again, certain dropsical states 
of body in which hydrothorax, ascites, and hydrocephalus, all co- 
exist; and are accompanied by swelled legs, sheath, belly, &c. 
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When inflammatory action within the chest, though subdued, is 
not removed, but continues creeping on, as is indicated by the pulse 
and other febrile symptoms remaining, — the patient not rallying as 
he might be expected to do, but feeding daintily, looking deject- 
edly, or spiriting up for one moment (at the sight of food, perhaps), 
to be again downciist the next, — there is great reason to apprehend 
(hat the cJiest is filling with water; we should, therefore, lose no 
time in sticking confirmation from such 

Symptoms as follow : — Short, quick, laboured respiration : 
during the latter stages, when the chest is nearly full of water, 
the distressed animal is seen to exert to the utmost every inspira- 
tor v* |)OW(‘r he possesses. Should the patient lie down, which is 
seldom the case, he cannot long remain down ; and the side .upon 
which he lies is the one that cxjntains the — or the most — water. 
D'Arboval says the intercostal spaa^s are enlarged. The pulse, 
which is small and (|uick, as the disease advances, becomes quicker 
and less ixTceptible, until, at length, it cannot be felt at all at the 
jaw. The horse, led out, walks with his fore-legs wide apart, and 
stiffened, and is often unsteady, and reels in his gait. The breast, 
Ixdly, and slunitli, shew dropsical swellings, which, hy degrees, 
fall into the legs. 

Auscultation and Peucussion. — Unless gas or air l>e pre- 
sent with th(' water in the (diest, which can be but rarely the case, 
it is now ascertained, that— so far from any undulation or fluctua- 
tion or bubbling sound being perceptible, as so many have fancied 
they have heard — hydrothorax is denoted by an absence of all 
sound; There is no murmur, no resonance on percussion, in fact 
there can be nom^ in such regions as an^ occupied by water alone?. 

Water in one or both Cavities oe the Chest. — ^Touching 
this part of our subject, some new light appears to have licen 
shed upon us by some French veterinarians. Rigot in 1827, 
Delafond in 1830, and Bouley in 1836, have invited our attention 
to the new fact of the mediastinum of the horse being so constructed 
as to admit of a communication between the two pleural sacs. 
They say, 

The mediastinum of the horse posiesses neither the aspect nor the textuix* 
of the plcum : it is thin, diaphanous, delicate, composed of loose filaments, 
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croising one another in every direction, and ftmning a transparent titsue, 
bearing the closest analogy to the woof of lace. The areolset close together, 
and hardly perceptible in the young subject, grow larger with age, and soon 
render visible, here and there, a multitude of round or irregular apertures, 
which establish a direct communication between the two pleural sacs. This 
is a peculiarity important to become acquainted with. It explains the gra- 
vity of cbest-efifusions in horses ; it renders obscure and difficult of distinc- 
tion the side affected in pleurisy, since the fluid runs from one cavity to the 
other, and thus gives rise to double hydrothorax. It is certainly possible for 
the fluid to pass through the natural openings, enlarged, of the mediastinum ; 
but Dclafond has discovered in eleven cases of pleurisy, that, in fact, there 
was a rupture of this frail partition. The same skilful veterinarian has re- 
marked, however, that this communication is not invariably present, although 
there may be effusion in both pleural sacs. He has twice found it wanting. 

The Treatment of Hydkothorax ls an affair of dosppration. 
We have more chance of succeeding in attempts to prevent than 
remove it ; we must, therefore, endeavour to check the disposition 
to or avert the secretion, Wti must not suffer inflammatory action, 
however apparently trifling in degree, to lurk about the chest; 
but by continued depletion, sedative medicine, and derivatives, 
persist in our efforts to subdue it, or translate it to parts where it 
cannot do the same harm. In sul)-acutc or chronic pectoral affec- 
tions, which, I repeat, especially are likely to end in effusion of 
water, we must — if the patient will no longer bear large ones — 
still persist in small blood-lettings : three or four pints even will 
often do good in advanced stages. And in giving medicine now, 
our principal object must Ix) to increase the action of the several 
emunctories of the body — the bowels, the kidneys, the skin ; 
though on the last I fear we possess but little power. We may 
give with great advantage small doses of aloes, in combination 
with calomel and digitalis. I would give daily this ball : — 


Take of Barbadocs Aloes jg» 

Calomel 

Digitalig jss 

Tartarized Antimony 


Soft Soap sufficient for a ball. 

Should the dung become soft, let tlie ball be discontinued for a 
day or two, it not being intended tliot the patient should purge. 
Gohier speaks in high terms of cantharidcs as a remedy for inci- 
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pieut hydrothorax. Knowing its active diuretic properties, I have 
often been induced to give it in cases of dropsy, and, I think, with 
advantage, but not in the large doses. Gohier gives from a drachm 
(gros*) to a drachm and a half daily, incorporated with double the 
quantity of turpentine and aloes, and a sufficiency of honey, di- 
vided into two or three doses, and finds it produce copious evacua- 
tions of urine, and, in some cases, slight excoriations about the 
mouth and inside of the lips. To these observations, D’Arboval 
very properly subjoins, that as cantharides is one of that class 
which we denominate irritating poisons, and is sometimes at- 
tended with very violent action on the bladder and mucous mem- 
branes in general, we ought narrowly to watch its operation. 
Debaux and Vaison have derived benefit from the exhibition of 
large doses of tartar emetic : from 4 to 6 drachms (gros) a day 
have brought hydrothoracic patients round into a state of conva- 
lcs(X‘nce in three days. 

P.\IIACENTESIS, or tappingHhe chest, has been, by different ve- 
terinarians, resorted to as a remedy where a quantity of water is 
known to have collected. Lafossc, years ago, declared it to be a cure 
for hydrothorax consecutiv<* to intlamuiation. He recommended 
that about half the fluid collected should be drawn off, and that 
then about the same quantity of vulnerary decoction should be in- 
jec?ted. Two hours afterwards he draws off two-thirds of the re- 
maining water, but injects only one-third. In two more hours he 
empties the chest, and throws in about 3J pints (2 litres) of the 
same decoction diluted. Gohier, from unsuccessful ness in many 
cases, and from often having seen it do mischief, has altogether 
reliiKiuishcd the oix^ratioii. Massot cured a mare, seven years 
old, by tapping. 

This mare had, six months prenous, betn the subject of acute pleurisy, 
which left theses s^iuptoras ; — skin dry, coat pen-feathered, gait unsteady, 
extremities cold, pulse slow, membranes pale and infiltrated ; fits of cough- 
ing on the least exorcists ; pupils dilated, stupor, oppressive breathing, pain 
of the right side of the chest, elevation of the ribs, with considerable oedema 
of the part, which accounted for the dull sound on percussion. The car, 
applied above the sternum, detected a dull protracted rumbling sound, si- 
milar to wrhat liquid within a rolling cask would make. The therapeutic 

A gros is equal to granimcK, of grains trov. each- 
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uieans employed having proved of no avail, and the miinial being threatened 
Mith suH'tK'ation, Maasot decided on puncturing the ehest between the /ith 
and tub rib, behind and upon a level with the point of the elbt)w. 'I'hrougli 
this ajHTture six pints of limpid scTosity first flowed ; afterwards it came yel- 
low and thick, and, at length, like to coagulated albumen. A month after 
the oiH'ration the marc pert'ormed a long journey. 

My own Practice has proved unsucc(‘ssful. I have fro- 
([uently performed tappiii'^, and as frecjuently failed in any good 
result. 

From one old horse 1 drew of!' ten gallons of water, seven quarts from the 
left side, and thirty-three from the right sidi‘. He died on the fourth day 
succeeding the operation, with(»ut having Ijct^n in the least relie\ed by tlu'cva- 
tuation. After death, six gallons more were found within the chest, and one 
<juart within the pericardium. 

In another cas(‘ 1 drew twelve quarts of water from the loft cavity ; and, five 
daNs afterwards — the animal nut luuing c.\pcrienced anv relief — five (juarts 
were taken from the right side, lly the last evacuation the h\ inptoms apiR'afed 
to ha^e been aggnivatcd. Death ensued on the third da> after this last ope- 
ration. Fluid was found within both pleural sacs, amounting altogether to 
three gallons, and there was iningU'd with it a ipiantitv of pmulent matter. 

SrcCESS IN OUR OWN COUNTRY. — It DOW bccomos my pleas- 
iniT duty to lav boforo mv reader some aecoiiDl*^ of cases of sue- 
cess, and that of a most unequi\oral <les<^riptioD. which havi' 
occurred to British vcteriiiariatis. Tin* first is oiu' furnished me hy 
fh-ofessor Sewell. 

On (he Ifitb of August, 1 h 2 I, a bay horse, Hm’ years old, was admitted into 
the Veterinary ('ollcge for pleurisy : the attack laid eoinmenetMl ilu' week l>e- 
tdre, and he had Inen bled lind niwt iled, and had takt ri laxative nu^dleine. 
The animal had much wasted in flesh, and, on iH-ing led to thi‘ stable, was ob- 
seryed to falter in bis step, as though he yvere yery weak. The respiration 
yvas oppressed and quick ,* the pulse 7*^ ; and the other symptoms pn^aent were 
**tich a« to indicate hydrothorax, lie was hh'd again; took alcH's Jss; was 
turned into a cool situation ; had hi« legs Hannel-banduged ; and yyas ordered 
a light diet. The day following, yvhen the ear was applied to one side of the 
t he-tt while the other was struck, undulntions y^ere |>erceived most distinctly 
(»n tlu' right ride, A trocar was plunge*d nit«» the left cayity, and about an 
ounce of fhnd issned. Hut from the right, yvhieh was next punctuated, four 
gallon^ of scTouH fiuid were drawn. Aliateinent of the respiration and pulm^ 
followed th4* o|Ki*ation. 'Fhc next day — the I Hth — the rtfspiraticni was less op* 
pressive, the pulse .SO, the liowclii ojjen, the appetite- improved. The left aide 
was tapjxd again; but without effect. On the HUh the respimtion tranquil, 
pulse 4.S— the right side was troeared again : (yyo gallons more were evacuated. 
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(irecn vitriol J»8*given. — General amendment ; pulse 40. Tbe right side 
once more tapped ; but this time with no result. Repeat ball. — *26th, Pulse 36 : 
discontinue ball. From this period he gained flesh ^rprisingly fast. Novem- 
ber 7th, being considered sufficiently recovered to leave the College, he is 
discharged, “cured.” On the 7th of January following he experienced a 
fresh pulmonary attack while at straw-yard ; but no symptoms of effusion ap- 
peared, and all passed off again. Alter this he continued in health for two 
years, and was then sold. 

The Second Case of Cure is one highly credital)le to the 
('urer — Mr. Wehb, of Whitt'chapel — “although not graduated 
rclennary surgeon^ It is contained in TllE VETERINARIAN for 
18^5. 

'Phe horse bclongt'd to Mr. Hatley, ol‘ Whitcehapei, who bought him at a 
eoufjtrv fair. lie is eight years old, and cart-bred. On the 30th September 
I \uis rt*<juested to attend him. I sriw him at nine o'clock in the even- 
ing. ''J’hc conjunctive and Schneiderian mcmbrancH were highly injected ; the 
extremities excessivclv cold; the mouth hot and dry; the breath hot; the 
hrcatbiitg laboriously (pnekened: the inspiration lengthened, and the expira- 
tion nipid. 'The fore legs were wide apart, ami, as it were, immoveable ; anx- 
iously rcgjirding bis sides. Head protruded ; nostrils expanded. Pulse 97 and 
<*ppieHHed. 'Fbe cause of tin* disease was charige from cold to heat. 

J'bkatmknt. — V.S. ad Ibviij from a large orifice, as much as he would bear 
Soon afterwards he appeared much ea.scd. Seton in tbe breast and one or 
each side; and to take calomel 5s.k. nitre Ji — flannel bandages. And in th< 
morning to be led to inv infirmary, the distance being short. — October Ist 
Pulse 104. Repeat ball, with tlie addition of .5ij camphor. — 2d, Iktter; pul8< 
H.j. Repeat ball with digiitdis jss. St‘ton.H dressed. — 3d, Pulse intermittent 
from 60 to 73. (iave aloes and calomel, of each 3ss, digitalis ji, nitre 51, and 
dressed setons. — 4th, Eulse low er, still intermittent. Hail repeated and setom 
dressed. — 3th and 6th, T he siinie.— 7th, All the symptoms suddenly abated 
when, suspecting w hat liad taken place, 1 had recourse to paracentesis, I tro- 
vared the thorax between the eighth and ninth ribs. From the left side one 
pint of serum was obtained, but from tbe right, eighteen pints were abstracted 
— Hth, The animal being very much debilitated, 1 determined to give him toni< 
medicine. Hluc vitriol jij, gentian Jss, ginger Jss, twk'e a-day. — 9th, Tapped 
him iigain, and obtained from the right side five pints, but none from the left.— 
lOih to the 16th, T'ouie balls were given while he remained at my intinnary 
N ow at work, doing well. 

The Third successful Case is one sent to The Veterina^ 
RIAN, in 1836, by Mr. Scriven, Aborford. 

A bay horst* belonging to the Union Coal CVuupany, was on the 3tb o 
Jamtary attacked with iiifluninmtton of the lungs. He was bled; had 3ij o 
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aloe$ gi\en, aud otherwise properly treated. On the 9th 1 aaw him. The 
pulae was 60, hard and full ; the heart bounding against the riba ; extremities 
cold ; appetite much impaired. Draw four quarts of blood, and give nitre 
and emetic tartar, of each jij, digitalis 31, in ball, thrice a-day. Clysters oc- 
casionally; body and legs to be kept warm; mash and gruel diet.— lOtb, 
Much the same. Blister sidcws. Continue ball, &c. — lltb, Pulse less full 
and intermittent; omit digitalis; continue other treatment. 

16th, Pulse increasing. Very restless, pawing litter, and attempting to lie 
down, yet afraid to do so; farces thin aud foetid. V.S. three quarts, cate- 
chu jii, digitalis and opium jss each, night and morning. — 17th and 18th, 
Better. Pulse 54 ; dung firmer ; appetite belter. Nitre and emetic tartar 
of each 3ij, night and morning. — ‘i'id^ Very dull ; appetite impaired ; pulW 
increased ; purging and fetid fieces. (.'atechu jij, opium jj, chalk Jj, in 
gruel, thrice a-day. Starch injections. — 23d, Still jnirging; appetite worse; 
becoming weak. Continue treatment, adding half a bottle of port wine to 
each dose. — 25th, No better ; losing flesh so rapidh as to extinguish all hope 
of recovery. Give night and morning chalk Jj, catechu and opium each jj, 
Peruv. bark and gentian each jij. — 27th, Purging subsiding. ApjK'lite better. 
Discontinue the wine, hut goon with the medicine. — 28th, Purgation ceased. 
Appetite better, hut has now great difficulty of breathing. Auscultation in- 
dicated great impediment in the right lung, and percussion elicited a dull 
sound. This night, on relating the case to Mr. Dick, he replied, from the 
account given, the continued purging and rapid loss of flesh, he suspected 
hydrothorax. — 29th, Mr. D. went to see him. and became confinned in his 
opinion. The effusion was chiefly on the right side : the left was nearly free. 
Paracentesis thoracis was at once detennined on. A .small incision was made 
with a lancet between the 1 1th and 12th ribs. The iiiteguments l>cing drawn 
aside, the trfxjar was introduced about four or five inches almve the e^mtiluges 
of the ribs, close to the anterior margin of the posterior rib, in an oblique di- 
rection, upwards and rather forwards. On withdrawing the trocar, the fluid 
appeared in a full and copious stream, which was allowed to flow as long as 
possible without the admi.ssion of air through the canula into the thorax. 
Eight quarts were withdrawn, and the skin allowed to close over the wound. 
The horse experienced great relief, and immediately began to breathe more 
quickly. The fluid on standing to ewil quickly coagulated. About three- 
fourths of it assumed the nature of fibrine, and the remainder was of serous 
character. Give thrice a-day ferri sulph. et resin, ii jij, camphor 3}. — 30th, 
X% better. Respiration more natural. Wound closed. Continue treat- 
int,— 3lHt, Auscultation detecting some fluid on the left side, paracentesis 
was pc‘rfonned ; but scarcely a pint was abstracted. Continue treatment. 

Feb. 3d, Pulse jnereasing ; breathing more laborious ; appetite declining ; 
water re-aceumulating in the right cavity. Operation again performed in the 
same interccwtal space, but a little below the former opening. Five quarts 
were obtained in a full stream, which again appeared to afford great relief. 
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C'ontiime treatment. — 14th, Pulge lising. Add digitalis jj. — 16th, Pulse di- 
minishing; respiration not so laborious. Omit digitalis. Continue iron, 
resin, and camphor. — ^21 at, Very restless; abdominal respiration laborious. 
Regards his sides, and drily sighs. Pulse hurried and irregular; extremities 
cold ; symptoms altogether betokening speedy dissolution. Paracentesis 
once more on the same side and intercostal space, but with considerable diffi- 
culty. Three quarts were drained off, but the stream was much impeded, 
either by the adhesions of the pleura, or by clots of fibrine plugging up the 
mouth of the canula. 'flie patient experienced much relief again, and once 
more rallied. Continue medicine. — March 3d, Has had another relapse — ^ 
has been exceeding weak, and has lain dowm for the first time since his ill- 
ness ; but this so aggravated the s}miptoms and threatened life, that he only 
lay for a few moments at a time. He then rose in a staggering manner, and 
constantly regarded his flanks, as if pointing out the scat of pain and implor- 
ing relief Paracentesis again on the right side, anterior to the latter punc- 
ture. This was followed by a copious flow of a turbid whey -like fluid, seem- 
ingly a mixture of pus and scrum, which had a very offensive smell. It was 
allowed to flow as long as it would without the admission of air through the 
canula into the thorax. Eight quarts were taken away, from which the horse 
experienced more relief than from any previous operation. Continue treat- 
ment. — .5th, Appetite amended, and has lain down two or three times. Treat- 
ment as before. — 7th, Improves gradually ; appetite increases ; lies down 
frequently without seeming disturbance. Treatment continued. — 12th, Feeds 
well and rests well. Continue remedies. — April 22d, Doing well. Mr. Yoiiatt 
saw the horse on the Iflth June following: he was then at work, and appa- 
rently well. 

Some important Deductions are to be elicited from these 
cases : they liave been recited in detail with a view also of afTord- 
ing such a connected and faithful history of hydrothorax, its pro- 
gress, its varieties, its changes, and the manner in which it has 
been cured by paracentesis, as is not to be surpassed but by actual 
observation of the cases themselves. 

To PERFORM Paracentesis we require a trocar, and one longer 
and larger than surgeons use. The canula of the trocar I have mea- 
sures four inches in length and five-sixteenths of an inch in diame- 
ter. That part of the thorax which is the most dependent, the 
most conveniently come at, and where no mischief can ensue from 
perforation, is to be chosen for puncture. 1 have generally myself 
operated between the eighth and ninth ribs, close to their cartilages. 
Mr. Dick operates— 4it least Mr. Scriven did — between the eleventh 
and twelfth ribs, about four or five inches above their cartilages. 
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The spot l>eing determined on, the integument is to be drawn to one 
side, either by an assistant or with the operator’s left hand, and 
through it, in a state of tension, is to be pushed, with a rotating 
motion, the point of the trocar, keeping it directed upwards and in- 
wards as you proceed. Some make an incision through the skin 
with a lancet first, and I think it very advisable, on account of the 
facility it gives to the introduction of the trocar. The moment the 
trocar has cut its way through the wall of the side, which will b(‘ 
felt by the cessation of resistance, the stilh't is to be withdrawn, 
leaving the canula within the wound, through which it must now be 
pushed as far as it will go, or until a copious stream of fluid runs 
out. Though the water may gush out at first, it seldom contimies 
flowing long in a full stream ; often, indeed, its stream becomes in- 
terrupted, or altogether arrested, cither by the lungs coming against 
the mouth of the canula, or some flakes of lymph collecting about 
it or flowing into it, to remove which it becomes necessary to pass 
a whalebone or iron probe through the canula. From one or other 
of these causes, it has happened that no water has followed the in- 
troduction of the trocar, even though the cavity perforated has hecMi 
full; as a general rule, therefore, do not withdraw tin* canula when 
no fluid issues, until quite assured that it is fairly within th<* 
cavity, and that its mouth is free from all obstruction. WlH*n the 
cavity is so nearly empti(?d of its water that fluid only issues in 
jets each time the lungs expand, the canula slioulcl be immediately 
withdrawn, else, during the intervals while no w^ater is flowing, air 
will rush into the chest ; and air within the thorax is said to do 
harm, and therefore we must avoid it. The valvular covering af- 
forded by the return of the skin drawn to one side, will efi(^ctually 
close the wound after the operation. 

Hydrothorax is not nfx’essarily incurable. — The rases 
I have recited prove this. Under what circumstances have we most 
chance of curing] Let us consult our cases again. We find that in 
all of them the water was confined to one — and that the right- 
side: the quantity in the left cavity was too inconsiderable to no- 
ticf». This then — as appears in theory, so in practice — constitutes 
a favourable indication. We find again — with the exception of 
Magot’s case, in which the quantity of water was inconsiderable, 
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and which, after all, looks like a relapse — that two of them were 
tapped in the second, the other in the fourth week after attack : 
none, therefore, could be called old or clironic cases. The secreting 
membrane could in neither case be said to have acquired any habit 
of secretion or any materially altered structure. Age may have some 
influence : Mr. Sewell’s patient was five years old ; Mr. Trapp’s 
was eight years of age. Stamina — healthiness of constitution and 
in other respects — must have great influence. All these particu- 
lars — and there may be others — ought, I repeat, to be taken into 
consideration in dealing with a case of hydrothorax. 

Are we justified in operating in every case] — ^This 
is a question somewhat difficult of solution. Oii the one hand, we 
are tokl that instances are to be adduced in which re-absorption of 
the effused fluid has been effected by treatment, and that, as there 
IS great danger and but little chance of success attendant on para- 
centesis, we are certainly not justified in operating until every other 
means have been tried. On the other hand, the advocates for the 
operation tell you, that, unless you draw the water off early in the 
disorder, you have not the same chance of success. “ If,” says 
d’Arlxival, “ we saw nothing in a dropsy beyond the unusual cir- 
cumstance of water existing where there ought to be none, it is 
reasonable enough that we should let out the fluid, and thus per- 
form the cure. But of what use can paracentesis be when the 
dropsy is dependent upon affection of the heart or large vessels, 
while the cause remains ] In the case of acute pleurisy, do we not, 
in the act of puncturing the chest, as well as by exposing a mem- 
brane, already in a state of intense inflammation, to the contact of 
air, create fresh irritation I And, should the case be chronic, do 
we not run a risk of converting it into the acute, and thus destroy- 
ing our patient ? In a word, paracentesis is an operation too peril- 
ous and too often fatal in animals for us to dare to countenance it. 
And besides, notwithstanding we may inject, there is the inevita- 
ble inconvenience attending it, of the pulmonary organs, in conse- 
quence of being no longer compressed and sustained by the sur- 
rounding fluid, falling suddenly into a state of collapse, a change 
bordering on death.” For my own part, where we have attended 
a case sufficiently to put our treatment to the test, and where, in 
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defiance of such treatment, it has gone on to produce hydrothorax — 
and such a hydrothorax as must inevitably cause the death of our 
patient, and that very shortly — I do not see what other reasonable 
course we have than to operate : it is true, we have but very slight 
hope of any good result ; but, having done all we can, like a drown- 
ing man, we are glad to catch at a straw/' 

Treatment after Paracentesis.— Should the quantity of 
water abstracted be considerable, I should advise the encircling of 
the thorax with some sort of bandage or roller, with a view of giv- 
ing some support to the contained viscera : perhaps a broad cir- 
cingle would be the thing. The compression must be only such as 
can be borne; and should it be found to inconvenience the animal, 
it must be immediately removed. In a medical point of view there 
are several objects to be fulfilled : — the watching of the inflamma- 
tion, the support of our patient, the prevention of fresh effusion ol* 
water. The tonic-diuretic plan, 1 think, seems to have best an- 
swered. I would give preparations of iron or copper, in combina- 
tion with emetic antimony, digitalis, gentian, turpentine, cantlm- 
rides, &c. Either of the following balls may l>e given morning 
and evening, providing there are no inflammatory symptoms to in- 
terdict it : — 


Take of Green Vitriol 

• jiss 

Take of Blue Vitriol . 


Cantharides 

, 3SS 

Digitalis 

yss 

Gentian 


j Tartarized Antinjony. 

Sij 

Treacle sufficient for 

a ball. 

j Common Turpentine 

auf- 


ficient for a ball. 


In cases where great debility is left behind, not even tonics but 
stimulants may be required, Mr. Scriven gave his patient port 
wine. Under similar circumstances 1 am in the habit of giving 
malt liquors — ^porter or ale. Here, also, a nutritive but soft or 
easily digestible diet should be allowed. 

P.S. — The following potent counter- irritative had well nigh escaped 
observation : — Mr. Simpson, V.S., Southampton, has, at the suggestion of Mr, 
Chapman, lately been in the habit of employing as an application to the 
chest, even in preference to blisters, in cases of pleurisy, two drachms of 
tartari7.cd antimony dissolved in two ounces of oil of turpentine. By repeat- 
ing it often, he finds he can produce “ decided effect, even after blisters have 
totally failed/’ 
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ADHESIONS. 

In speaking of the effusion of lymph as a sequel of pleurisy, I 
described it as assuming in the dead body various forms — such as 
bands, filaments, cobweb, &c. When any of these are found atr 
tached to the opposed surfaces of the pleura, in such manner as to 
establish partial unions between the pulmonary and costal portions of 
that membrane, they are called adhesions. As such, they may either 
consist of recent exudations, and consequently, from their extreme 
softness and want of -tenacity, be very liable to be torn through, 
leaving pendulous shreds in their places; or, they may acquire firm- 
ness and consistence, and in the end become organized and esta- 
blished as adhesions. At first, they probably give rise to more or 
less pain, from the inconveiiience they occasion to the play of the 
lungs within the chest ; though after a time this uneasiness would 
appear to cease or diminish, from the adhesions becoming stretched 
and elongated. It is not often, however, that we find old or per- 
manent adhesions in horses — not near so frequently as in men ; and 
the reason seems to be, that horses are not in general the subjects 
of those chronic attacks and relapses of pleuritic disease to which, 
in our changeable climate and with our irregular habits of life, our 
own lx)dies are so obnoxious. For an account of the formation of 
adhesions, and of the fiiiort period of time in which they are occa- 
sionally produced, I must refer iny reader back to ** Effusion.'' 


HEMORRHAGE FROM THE LUNGS. 

Haemoptysis — ^as this hemorrhage is named — is not a frequent 
occurrence in horses ; and though in some instances under our con- 
troul, in others it is highly dangerous, and now and then proves 
fatal, without a chance of saving the {mtient. In fact, all this de- 
pends upon the nature of the case, tliere being Uiree sources from 
which the bleeding may proceed : — from the bronchial membrane ; 
from the air-cells ; from lesion in the substance of the lung. Horses 
whose sanguiferous systems are in a state of plethora from fat or 
high condition, and whose work, tliough trilling in general, is apt 
on occasions to amount to violent efforts, are the especial subjects 
of hemorrhages from mucous membranes. These membranes in such 
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habits as theirs are overcharged with blood, and consequently, on 
any extraordinary effort or exertion, are liable to give way — to 
have their loaded and distended vessels ruptured ; though the emis- 
sion may be owing to over-force of circulation, and, thus arising, be 
said to be ‘‘ spontaneous.” 

There is a form of hemoptysis; described by Laennec, on account 
of its anatomical characters, under the appellation of '' pulmonary 
apoplexy,’ which is produced by an effusion of blood into the air- 
cells. It is manifested after death by patchy indurations of a very 
dark red, whose interior is granulated the same as hepatized lungs ; 
though in other respects these two pulmonic indurations are entirely 
different. I have seen and recorded something like this in horses : 
but I cannot just now lay my hand \x\x>n the cases. 

Lesion of the Substance of the Lung, I apprehend to be 
the cause of the hemorrhage in those cases of hsemoptysis in which 
death happens suddenly and without any previous or premonitory 
ailment. The horse, during work or exercise, or, it is possible, in 
the act of excessive coughing, staggers, falls, and dies. My re- 
spected predecessor, Mr. Bloxam, has ^^dthin the space of nine 
years registered three cases of this description : one is entered as 

hemorrhage in the lungs;” the other two as “ effusion of blood 
in the lungs and one of the three horses drop[>ed down and died 
while exercising in watering order. Hunting, racing, hard bursts 
of galloping of any kind, dragging heavy loads, are all occasional 
causes of this description of hiemoptysis. The same may likewise 
happen from ulceration of the lungs in phthisis. 

The Symptoms of ordinary luemoptysis — that which arises 
Irom emissions from the bronchial membrane — are, defluxions of 
blood from both nostrils, commonly of the arterial character and 
iVothy, attended with more or less irritation, coughing or snorting, 
and perhaj)s disturbance in the breathing ; and every time the 
horse coughs or snorts fresh quantities are ejected, and often through 
the mouth as well as nose, and mingled with thes(^ ejections w ill 
sometimes be found various mua>sitie8. The blood does not run 
in one uniform stream, as in epistaxis, but is influenced by the re- 
spiration and position of the head and neck. The other distinctive 
signs Ixitween the two hemorrhages will be found under epistaxis. 
Treatment. — The cases we have in general to treat being such 
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as arise from plethora, and over-action or excitement, we must 
seek for a remedy that will reduce fulness of blood, and abate 
over-action €ind excitement : this is to be found in blood-letting. 
The evil is to be met by its like — similia similihus. 

When the condition and powers of the horse are such as will 
bear it, we may at once abstract a large quantity of blood, with 
the two-fold view of temporarily fainting the animal and perma- 
nently debilitating his constitutional powers ; but should he be in a 
state of low condition, or have already become reduced by repeated 
hemorrhages, though blood-letting still may be admissible, yet our 
object must be to abstract as large a quantity of blood in as short a 
time as possible, in order to produce some approach to syncope, 
without any great deal detracting from the present weakly state of 
the system. To do this, we should make a very large orifice in the 
vein ; or, what is better practice, draw blood from both sides of the 
neck at the same time. After blood-letting, take all clothes off the 
horse, and let them remain off, and dash ice-cold water against his 
sides and breast : ice itself applied to them, could it be got, would 
be likely to do good. Empty his bowels by injections : Rodet re* 
commends “ lavemens d eau pure tres-froide," with w^hich, and 
blood-letting, he says he has had great success. Let his diet con- 
sist of nought but bran-mash and cold water. Keep him constantly 
tied and racked up, with liis head elevated, and do not suffer him 
to lie down, or to move about, or be in any w^ay disturbed. The me- 
dicine given with the best effect in man is the superacetate of lead : 
it is one which has not, I am afraid, much iffect in horses ; never- 
theless, it may be worth while to try it. It may be given in combi- 
nation with the common purging mass, in the proportion of a drachm 
of the salts to two drachms of the mass, twice a-day : diminishing 
or withdrawing the latter altogether should purgation come on. 


BROKEN-WIND. 

The appedlation broken-wind" is apt to convey to an unpro- 
fessional or unequestrian mind a meaning very different from that 
which WT, from established habit, naturally, as it were, attach to it ; 
and there can be no doubt, I think, but that those who first gave 
this appellation to the disorder did so from the circumatanro nf 
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horcie affected with it being observed continually to be breaking 
wind, in the sense we use that phrase ; although the late Professor 
Coleman, whose theoretical ingenuity was proverbial, was wont to 
turn the word broken” to his account, while discoursing on his 
favourite theory of ruptured air-cells, by saying, that those who 
gave the name to the disorder evidently must have known that 
something — the lungs, most probably — was broken. Judging, 
however, of the pathological knowledge possessed by the old wri- 
ters on farriery by what is displayed in the works they have left 
us, I must repeat my opinion — and this opinion seems to be con- 
firmed by a disgusting operation they sometimes performed for the 
disorder — that in the flatwt passed from behind will be found the 
derivation of this remnant of the cant phraseology of farriery. Be 
this, however, as it may, it is a name by which the disorder is still 
universally known amongst us ; and the only way I sec of forcing 
it into direct application, is, either to admit with Professor Coleman 
that it implies the rupture we find in the lungs, or to deem it in- 
dicative of the peculiar — double or broken — sort of respiration that 
attends broken-wind. So that, in fact, it may either imply a 
symptom or be significant of the pathological condition in which 
we commonly find the lungs of broken-winded horses after death. 

The Disease itself — Ibr as disease we are Ixiund to consider 
it — ^is so self-evident, so palpable to demonstration, that almost 
every person conversant with ho^8e‘^• is able to discover it ; and 
well enough knows, when it does exist, how' valueless the subject 
of it is compared to aiK>und- winded liorse. Notorious, however, 
as it is, yet have the opinions conceniing its scat and nature been, 
from very early times up to the present, both numerous and dis- 
cordant : indeed, no malady has given rise to such a multiplicity 
and conflict of opinions as the one before us. 

History.^ — I shall pass by unnoticed all the ancient part of the 
history of broken-wind — seeing no other purpose its relation could 
serve than that of curiosity — in order to \>e able to come at once 

• The French veterinariant, Godine, Dupuy, Detnoussy, Delafond, D’Ar- 
boval, aasert that »hcep and oxen are subject to broken-wind ; and that in 
them it is occasionally dependent on lesion of the heart. I cannot pretend 
to edfer any opinion on this point myself; but my friend, Mr. Youatt, assures 
me he never saw nor heaitl of inch a case. 
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to those theories its nature entertained by one set or other of 
veterinary nosologists at the present day. For those in vogue 
on the continent we have the best authority in citing from Hurtrel 
D’Arboval : — 

Continental. — According to this writer, these may be con- 
sidered under four heads : — 1st, Pulmonary Inflammations ; 2dly, 
Nervous Influence ; 3dly, Lesion of the Diaphragm ; 4thly, Pul- 
monary Emphysema. 

Pdlmonart Inflammations, in their acute form, are not to be regarded as 
forerunners of broken wind : it is only when they are chronic^ and are pro- 
ductive of certain morbid alterations or disorganizations, that they can be so 
viewed. Acute pncnraony, however intense, however extended, is never 
known to terminate in broken-w'ind. Chronic bronchitis, accompanied with 
thickened membrane and mucosities, has, by Rodet, been placed in the first 
rank among the causes of broken-wind ; while Dclafond regards it as but of 
secondary importance. It is conceived to occasion broken-wind by the vio- 
lent fits of coughing accompanying it. The air violently forced out and meet- 
ing with (mucous) obstruction in the passages, by the re -action of its impul- 
sive force, is driven back into the small bronchi and air-cells, which ma\ 
thereby become dilated, or even ruptured. This double result has been ob- 
served by Laennoc. and adopted by Gtaline, Rodet, and Dclafond. It is pos- 
sible, also, that, through ulcenition and perforation of the bronchial membrane, 
air might get admission and ert^ate an inter-lobular pulmonary crayhysema. 
All these explications, however, fall to the ground in cases wherein no em- 
physema has been observable ; of which kind there are three reported b\ 
Rodet. 

Nervous Influence. — T'his, which originated with Dupuy, is, in D’Arbo- 
vafs estimation, the most accurate opinion of any. Some anormal condition, 
but little known, hardly suspected even, <»f the pillmonar}^ nerves, preceded 
by such circumstances as in connexion cither with the lung, the stomach, or 
other part, or through sympathy, arc capable of altering the structure of these 
nerves, or of influencing their functions, Roth Dupuytreu and Dupuy have 
remarked symptoms resembling those of broken-w ind in cases of compression 
or iM?ction of the pncumogastric nerves. 

Lbsion or TUB Diaphragm. — G irard, jun., in 1822, remarked symptoms 
of broken-wind in a horse whose dissection afterwards shewed that a portion 
of omentum had insinuated itself through an opening in the diaphragm into 
the chest. In another case, treated by Deiulrv, a knuckle of intestine had 
got similarly lodged. From these and other recorded cases, nothing, after all, 
can be elicited which throws any light on broken-wind. 

PoLMORAmT Emputsbma, if not the most influential, is the most frequent 
of the proaimate causes. It constitutes also the most succinct of all opinions; 
and one to which the labours of Laenncc and Andral have added very little. 
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Delafond's account being the beat veterinary one, although he has confounded 
dilatation of the air-conduits with the extravasation of air. We shall tran- 
scribe it : — 

The Aib-cells are little transparent vesicles or culs-de-sac, having parti- 
tions of dense cellular tissue, by which they arc united into small masses or 
lobules, rendered distinct by the looser cellular tissue which surrounds them, 
and connects them with other lobules. In domestic animals the form and 
number of the air-cells vary, not only with the species, but in individuals of 
the same kind, according to the age and to the part of the lung they occupy. 
In young horses and in foals they arc small, and closely grouped together, 
which gives gravity to the lung, and at the same time elasticity ; but with 
age they become dilated, atrophied, and in part destroyed, which renders 
the lung lighter, less elastic, softer, and of a paler colour. The air-cells are 
more numerous in the centre of the lung than at the extremities ^ but are 
most capacious and at greatest interval within the anterior lobes. This dis- 
tribution explains why the respiratory murmur is more audible at the middle 
of the lung. 

Enlakgemest of the Aib-ceel has l>cen observed to the extent or more 
of a pea. But they arc very rarely found enlarged in every part of the lung ; 
the anterior lobes, and borders, and mediastinal portion of the right lung, fre- 
quently exhibit them ; and in the middle of the sound lung are here and 
there found dilated air-cells ; and often these two latter states are combined. 
When the dilatation of the cells us general the lungs, on opening the thorax, 
appear as if they had been inflated. The atnmspheric pressure collapses 
them only to about one-third or one-fourth of their volume. I'hcy are of a 
pale rose-colour, elastic, and extremely light ; and more buoyant in water than 
sound lungs. In general their cells have acquired the volume of a millet or 
hemp seed, and particularly in the anterior lobes, and along the posterior and 
inferior borders of the lungs. The parenchyma, on l>eing cut, collapses only 
to the extent of the incision ; and there is no effecting a perfect collapse of it 
without incising it in every direction. S(]ueezed between the fingers, it crepi- 
tates, and emits upon the surface numerous little globules of air. If attempts 
be made to collect this air underneath the pleura, it escapes into the inter- 
lobular cellular tissue, and becomes collected into small bladders between 
the lobules. 

In the second kind of dilatation of the air-cells — that which is local or 
partial — when in the anterior lobes they present a sort of rumpled semi- 
inflated appearance, of a pale rose-colour, and consist interiorly of air-cells 
dilated to the size of a pin’s head, or from that to a millet-seed. Deep inci- 
sion, laying open a bronchial tube, collapses them ; but pricking with a pin 
does not. (’ircular compression upon any part effects perfect collapse, the 
air escaping into the bronchia. The mediastinal lobe of the right long, thus 
affected, presents similar characters ; but when the local dilatation occupies 
the borders of the lungs, it shews iUwlf in extensive, not prominent, roae- 
coloured irregular eminences, and the parts appear sw^ollen, and inw ardly dis- 
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play very distinctly the air-celhi become enlarged and more traiuqmrent. The 
lung pits fh>m the pressure of the finger, and the act of pression, dispelling 
the air, occasions slight crepitation. Inflation of the entire lung causes the 
rumples and eminences to swell before the remaining sound portion receives 
the air. 

In the third kind, or hroad^cojtt air-cell dilatation, slight elastic eminences 
are perceptible, paler in colour than the sound parts, and varying in magni- 
tude from a lentil-seed to a hazel-nut or walnut. These eminences are sj^read 
about upon the sur&ces and borders of either one or both lungs. Sometimes 
they are very numerous : Delafond has counted as many as thirty-five upon 
the 6urflu;e of both lungs. Like the large rumples, they collapse by inci- 
sion ; and when the lung is gently inflated through the windpipe, they swell 
and rise towards the surface before the surrounding parts become inflated. 
The middle of the parenchyma is not exempt from these alterations. To de- 
monstrate this, expose the whole lungs to the air for twenty-four or thirty- 
six hours, and afterwards iucise them in all directions. The incision, com- 
monly of a reddish- black, is marked with bright red spots, variable in size, of 
which the most superficial communicate with the exterior eminences. They 
are occasioned by the chemical action of the atmospheric air remaining within 
the dilated air-cells of the globules on the colouring matter of the blood ef- 
fused in the surrounding tissue. 

With the three kinds of dilatation just described we sometimes meet with 
dilatation of the small bronchial tubes running to the lobules increased in vo- 
lume. These minute divisions, unprovided with cartilaginous rings, have been 
discovered double the diameter they are in a sound state. The membrane 
lining them is pale, thin, and coated with a clear and plastic mucus. 

Now and then we find a middle-sized bronchial tube dilated, which is sup- 
plying several morbid lobules. This especially happens in emphysema result- 
ing from chronic inflammation of the mucous membrane, accompanied with 
abundant secretion ; and these dilatations are attended with separation of the 
cartilaginous rings, and with paleness, ulceration, and even perforation of the 
internal coat. In this case the bronchia, and particularly such as are dilated, 
contain a white, plastic, inodorous mucus. 

Whether it happen that one or more air-cells become suddenly ruptured 
ftom some effort, or whether the same happens to air- cells already dilated and 
attenuated, or whether the breach is the result of ulceration and complete 
perforation of the membrane, air makes its escape into the interlobular cellu- 
lar tissue and produces emphysema. If in this condition the lungs be exa- 
mined soon after death, the pulmonary lobules will be found more or less 
isolated, in consequence of the extravasated air separating them ftom one 
another. This stream of air may be made by pressure to pass from one ceQsle 
to another, and to fbrm bubbles or vesicles, of an indefinite shape, and of 
volume varying fhim that of a lentil to a nut, or even to a large hen’a egg. 
They occupy particularly the borders and extremities of the lobes, and often 
VOL. ir. S 
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have the pleura for their boundary, which itself becomes raised by the air 
underneath. Pierced with a pin these little bladders, as well as some of the 
neighbouring vesicles, empty themselveB completely. Moderate insufflation 
of the lung expands simultaneously the pulmonary vesicles and meshes of the 
cellular tissue ; more force sends the air underneath the pleura, and produces 
large bladders along the borders and extremities of the lobes. 

Inter-lobular emphysema is often combined with air-cell dilatation ; some- 
times with bronchial dilatation ; rarely with varico-aneurismal dilatation of 
the small vessels underneath the pleura. 

Tub English History, of broken- wind wUl be found but meagre compared 
with the continental. Most of our earlier writers on farriery derived their 
explications of its pathology from human medicine ; while the modems, with 
few exceptions, have embraced the doctrine of emphysema. 

The Doctrine of Ruptured Air-cells, according to Mr Bracey Clark, 
originated in this way : — “ In the year 1795, being engaged in the dissection 
of a grey mare, sent to the Veterinary College to be destroyed on account of 
this complaint, on opening the chest the lungs appeared free from inflamma- 
tion, being very white ; and, as they appeared free from redness and increase 
of colour, the general concomitant of disease, we were led for awhile to con- 
sider the lungs as not the seat of the disorder, as others had done (for seve- 
ral pupils were present at the dissection). On cutting into their substance no 
inflammation was perceivable. On examining them more closely, we observed 
a small bladder or vesicle on the outside of the lungs, in the external invest- 
ing pleuritic coat : this was conceived by some who were present to be a tu- 
bercle, and that tubercles might be the cause of broken -wind. Suspecting, 
however, from its appearance that it was not solid, but contained air, it was 
punctured, and immediately subsided. This instantly suggested to the writer 
(Mr. B. Clark) that the lungs were actually in a state of emphysema^ or that 
Rir was contained in a state of extravasation within their substance, and which 
not only seemed evidently the case in this instance, but we have since fully 
verified it by examination and dissection of a considerable number of cases of 
broken-wind, and found it is a constant appearance. This extravasation of 
air in the wibstance of the lungs is, perhaps, occasioned by rupture of the air- 
cells, as suggested by Mr. Coleman at the time ; unless it is formed in them, 
and thrown out by some morbid operation of the bloodvessels, as sometimes 
happens in the intestines and vagina ,* for the exact way in which this emphy- 
sema arises has not yet been ascertained.'* 

Mr. Cherry, the Principal Veterinary Surgeon to the Cavalry, 
happening in the year 1823 to have a strikingly well-marked case 
of broken-wind in his infirmary at Clapham, was kind enough to 
inform me he would have the horse destroyed any day I would be 
present. 
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Accordingly, 1 attended, and no sooner was life extinguished than we 
removed the lungs, trachea, and larynx from the body, and submitted them, 
as yet steaming with vapor, to close and careful examination. The general 
aspect of every part was that of perfect health : only the lungs were paler — 
being of a light pink hue — than they generally are at this time of life-r-eight 
years old. The pleura was everywhere in apparent health, except in those 
places where it was elevated, by air underneath, into vesicles ; there, it was 
opaque and whitish, giving the vesicles the appearance of so many white tu- 
bercles. The vesicles were most numerous and conspicuous upon the anterior 
lobuli ; but both lungs had, in every part, a crackling emphysematous feel, 
and the air they contained could be readily made to traverse their substance 
by compression. 'J'hey were remarkably buoyant in water ; particularly the 
anterior lobes. When inflated, the air appeared to distend the parenchyma ; 
but what seemed very remarkable, it neither increased the number of the vesi^ 
c/cs, nor enlarged those already existing After inflation, the entire lung be- 
came still paler, and crackled more when squeezed with the hand. This Mr 
Cherry thought arose from the rupture of more cells ; I had, however, and 
still have, my doubts on that point. The bronchial and tracheal membranes, 
though of their natural colour, were miich thickened. Tlie membrane covering 
the arytenoid cartilages was likewise thickened and studded with little hard 
papillary eminences. There was no alteration in the form of the trachea. 

In the foregoing Pathological Accounts, two morbid 
states demand our particular attention ; these are, emphysema of 
the InngSj and alter ation of the membrane lining the air-pas- 
sages. It is the former, however, which has — perhaps from its 
presence being more constant and uniform — in an especial degree 
attracted the attention of veterinarians, of our own country in par- 
ticular ; and to that degree that some — ^among whom stood promi-' 
nent the late Professor Coleman — unhesitatingly asserted that em- 
physematous lung constituted the pathology of broken-wind. In 
this advanced state of science, however, we dare not hasten to such 
a conclusion before we have examined and well weighed in our 
minds some facts which appear to militate against this doctrine. 
That broken- wind, or a disorder undistinguishable from it, may 
arise and yet 

Emphysema not present, we have unquestionable authority 
for affirming ; in France, Godine, Volpi, Rodet, D’Arboval, and 
Del^fond ; in England, Professors Sewell and Dick, Messrs. W. 
Smith and Hallen, have all published statements to the contrary*. 

* To be found in The Veterinarian for 1 837. 
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Even Delafond, who is the greatest French advocate for the emphy- 
sematous theory, avows that out of fifty-four broken-winded horses 
he examined, he found forty-five with emphysema, including di- 
latation of the air-cells of the lungs : from whicli he concludes that 
only alx)ut three-fourths of the cases of broken-wind are of this 
nature ; leaving one-fourth to arise from other causes. Although 
the fact, that symptoms of broken-wind may issue from other pa- 
thological conditions appears irresistible, still are we left in a posi- 
tion fearlessly to pronounce, that the ordinary — by far the most 
frequent — accompaniment of the malady, is emphysema. 

Does Emphysema ever exist without Broken-Wind ?— 
Yes, of one description, but not of the other. For emphysema of 
the lungs, which was first observed by Dr. Baillie, but afterwards 
more fully investigated and explained by Laennec, is, according to 
the latter, of two kinds — vesicular and interlobular. Vesicular or 
puhnonary emphysema consists either simply in the dilatation of 
the minute bronchia and air-cells, or in the rupture of the parietes 
of several contiguous cells and their consequent dilatation into one; 
interlobular, in the infiltration of air, in consequence of rupture of 
the membranous partitions between the lobules of air-cells into the 
cellular tissue interposed between the lobules, and connecting them 
together. Mr. Stokes*, however, has very properly objected to the 
simple dilatation of the air-'Cells being so classed, inasmuch as 
emphysema is not the principal characteristic of the disease, and 
though a frequent yet by no means a constant complication.” 

Laennec says the dilated cell, though it commonly does not exceed 
a millet-seed, may reach the magnitude of a cherry-stone or French 
bean ; Dr. Townsendt, however, in more than one hundred dissec- 
tions which he made of emphysema, never, except in one instance, 
saw the uir-cell dilated to the size of a garden-pea.” In the ma- 
jority of cases, such cavities are formed by several cells being 
thrown into one, in consequence of their delicate partitions being 
overstrained or ruptured. In this manner, one entire lobule may 
become one cell; or the interlobular partitions may themselves be 

* III his Treatise on the Diseases of the (Human) Chest.* 

t In an excellent article on Emphysema, in the Cyclop, of Pract. Medicine. 
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lacerated, and their respective lobules thrown into one large ca- 
vity, which usually reaches the surface of the lung and forms a 
projection under the pleura*.’’ 

have myself on several occasions met with vesicles on the 
surface of the lungs — owing to the presence of air underneath the 
pleura, and the consequent elevation of the membrane — which were 
not influenced by inflation nor removable by pression ; nor would 
the air they contained support combustion. These were, none of 
them, cases of broken-wind, nor was there any interlobular emphy- 
sema present. How, then, are we to account for the existence of 
these sub-pleural vesicles ? In reference to man, Laennec explains 
their offspring by finding them to be dilated air-cells protruding : 
‘'that this is the case,” he says, “is proved by the circumstance 
that we cannot force the contained air by pressure of the finger to 
leave its place.” Whether such cases as the following are of this 
description, I must leave to be determined. Dr. Baillie thoi^ht 
that the air within them was secreted. 

The FiEgT Case in which I perceived these surface or pleural vesicles, was 
that of a bay horse who had, during a run with the Surrey fox-hounds on the 
9th Nov. 1822, been over-ridden by his master, the late celebrated Captain 
Harvey, of Eltham, from which, on the fifth day afterwards, he died. The 
cavity of the pericardium contained a pint of fluid. The right lobe of the 
lungs was sprinkled with large, white, soft tubercles, was of a pink colour, and 
presented several large bladders of air, which raised the pleura from the sur- 
face. 

The Second was a horse admitted into the infirmary of the Ordnance 
at Woolwich, on the 5th February 1823, with symptoms of disordered bowels.* 
Ills malady was never made out. He died on the 1st of June succeeding. 
The liver proved the chief seat of disease. Twenty ounces of wkter were found 
in the pericardium. One lung was remarkably pale — quite bleached in ap- 
pearance ; the other had its usual healthy aspect. Both right and left lungs 
presented several bladders of air upon their mrface^ two or three of which were 
as large as apples cut in halves. The pleura of the vesicles was cleanly and 
completely detached by air from the lung ; the connecting cellular membrane 
having been absorbed. The integrity of the lung in these places appeared to he 
unimpaired. Inflation of the lung to extrem? distention produced no visible 
alteration in the vesicles, although the experiment was several times repeated. 

* The best method of demonstration in these cases is to dry the lung ; pre- 
vious to which, if requisite, it may be inflated. 
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One circumstance alone appeared to render it probable that the air might have 
come from the lungs, and that was, that, by pression, the vesicles could be ren- 
dered lax, although no air escaped externally. 

Now, although these might have been cases of emphysema, cer- 
tainly the interlobular extravasation was not present, neither were 
the subjects themselves broken- winded. 

The Interlobular or True Emphysema, Dr. Townsend in- 
forms us, may be easily recognized in the dead body, by the trans- 
parency of the interlobular partitions, which contrast strongly with 
the dense structure of the intervening portions of parenchyma. 
Instead of the scarcely perceptible thinness which they exhibit in 
the natural state, these partitions, in a state of emphysema, are dis- 
tended to the breadth of two or three lines, or even of an inch in 
some cases. They are generally widest at the surface of the lung, 
where the distention of their delicate cells bears an apt resemblance 
to a string of glass beads.” — When the disease continues to ex- 
tend, the air passes from one interlobular partition to another, until 
it reaches the root of the lung, from whence it soon extends to the 
mediastinum, and thence spreads all over the trunk.” — “ Sometimes 
the air escapes into the cellular tissue which connects the pleura to 
the lung ; forming bubbles of air, which may be pushed along the 
surface by the finger ; l)y which circumstance they may be distin- 
guished from the vesicles that are formed in true ! pulmonary em- 
physema, as the latter are prevented from being displaced in this 
way by their interlobular partitions. I..aennec explains this extra- 
vasation of air as dependent on rupture of air-cells : in most exten- 
sive cases of this disease, however, no such rupture has been 
detected; and rupture of cells constantly takes place without a parti- 
cle of air getting into these partitions.” This is the form of emphy- 
sema which we must continue to regard as inseparably connected 
with broken- wind : we have no fact before us to shew that this has 
ever been observed in any but a broken- winded horse ; although we 
have evidence sufficient to prove that symptoms of broken- wind 
may exist, and yet the lungs be sound and free from emphysema. 
Still, with Delafond, perhaps, shall we be justified in coming to the 
conclusion that, in three cases out of four, emphysema is to be found. 
And with this, let it observed, it is very common to meet with thick- 
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ening, or otherwise altered condition, of the loeiwbrane lining the 
air-passages. Indeed, Laennec has ingeniously shewn how these 
morbid states are connected ; an explanation which has been adopted 
by Delafond, though condemned by D’ Arboval on account of broken- 
wind being proved to proceed from other causes. 

Asthma and Broken-wind have been compared, some regard- 
ing them as bearing '' a close resemblance,” while others maintain 
their identity cannot be established. It would be an easy matter 
to prove both parties either right or wrong, or, under varying cir- 
cumstances, both right and wrong. The two disorders resemble 
each other in the circumstance of their proximate causes not being 
always tlie same; but they will be found very unlike in their symp- 
toms and effects when their proximate causes are dissimilar ; and 
yet extremely alike when those causes are identical, as the follow- 
ing account, extracted from Martinet’s Pathology, will shew ; — 

Emphtskma of thk Lungs (Asthma) is characterized by habitual dyspnoea, 
recurring by fits, which are exceedingly irregular in their periods of return and 
duration, and arc subject to be increased by any cause, however slight, that 
affects the respiration. The movements of the thorax arc irregular, and ha- 
bitually unequal ; inspiration is short, high, and rapid ; but expiration is slow, 
incomplete, and. as it were graduated : there is thus a manifest difference in the 
duration of the two movements. During the fits the respiration becomes con- 
vulsive. On percussion the chest emits a sound more clear than in the healthy 
state ; but this unnatural resonance is not given equally at all points, as the 
disease seldom extends to the whole lung. When the affection occurs at both 
sides, we experience much difficulty in estimating this increase of sound, as we 
have then no subject of comparison ; and again, when only one side is affected, 
there is another source of error : we may mistake the sound side, as being less 
sonorous, for the diseased one ; but this is soon rectified by auscultation.” 

“ There is a constant cough retumirLg in fils, usually dry, or accompanied by a 
viscid, transparent expectoration. When the emphysema is of long standing 
and extensive, the intercostal spaces become expanded, and the thorax is ren^ 
dered prominent, and rounded on one or both sides, according as the affection 
is single or double.” 

“ In all the points occupied by the emphysema the murmur of respiration is 
vei-y weak, or altogether suppressed. During full inspirations, and sometimes 
during expiration, we have a ‘ rdle sibilant,' resembling the sound of a small 
valve, or a * rdle sonore,* imitating the cooing of a dove. The contrast be- 
tween this marked resonance of the thorax, with the feebleness or total ab- 
sence of the respiratory murmur, constitutes the distinctive character of this 
disease.” 
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Surely, these remarks are not only applicable, but cannot fail to 
prove of very great service to us in our examinations of cases ot' 
broken-wind, supposed to consist in emphysematous lungs. 

Are there other proximate Causes of Broken-wind ! 
We are hardly advanced enough in our inquiry to answer this ques- 
tion. French authorities give us nervous influence ^ pulmonary in-’ 
flammationSj lesions of the hearty and lesions of the diaphragm. 

Professor Sewell is of opinion that broken-wind consists in 
structural or functional derangement, and consequent loss of power, 
of the muscular fibres traversing the trachea and encircling the 
bronchial tubes, in some portion or the whole of their course. 

Professor Dick, in company with Mr. Hallen, V.S. 6th Dra- 
goons, examined a mare after death that had for years been affected 
with broken- wind, and could discover no apparent lesion ilvdl could 
by possibility bear on the complaint. Was this nervous broken- 
Windl 

The Development of Broken-wind, in what cases 1 have* 
seen, has been gradual, and has been preceded, in general for a long 
time, by cough, which, from its resemblance to the one characterist ic 
of the disorder, has received the distinctive appellation of hrpLen- 
winded cough, * By this 1 do not desire to have it understood tliat 
cough is the cause of broken-wind; but that there is a kind of 
cough of which it is the invariable termination. It is natural to 
suppose there must be some connexion between this cougli and the 
altered condition in which we so corninonly find the membrane lin- 
ing the air- passages, though there may be other causes for it. 
According to the doctrines of the late Professor Coleman, it is “ ex- 
ertion on a full stomach” that produces broken-wind. Racers, post 
and coach-horses, and troop-horses, he used to adduce as instances 
of rarely being broken-winded, because they are fed and w*atered 
in that systematic manner that never compels them to work with 
distended stomachs : on the other hand, horses irregularly fed and 
worked, and such in particular as consume a great deal of hay — 
clover hay and chaff— as farmers' and millers’ horses, are the most 
frequent subjects of the disorder. This accords with what is ob- 
served in human kind. Dr. Townsend informs us that, '' the great 
majority of ^ases (of interlobular emphysema) seem to result ‘from 
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some sudden and violent effort of the respiratory muscles, as in the 
forcing pains of child-birth, in raising heavy weights, in hooping- 
cough, &c/' For the most part, broken-wind affects aged horses : 
rarely do we see it in young ones. D’Arboval says, he never met 
with a case prior to the sixth year of age ; and believes that mares 
are more disposed to it than horses. The following is a case of 
its occurrence early in life, as well as of its progressive develop- 
ment : — 

A gelding was passed by me at three years old, for the regiment, as sound 
in every respect. 1'he second winter afterwards he experienced an attack of 
chronic bronchitis, a prominent symptom of which was, cough, which proved 
obstinate, and remained after all the other symptoms had disappeared. Al- 
though considered “ cured,” he was not suffered to do any work in consequence 
of the cough hanging about him. In the ensuing spring, during the blowing 
of a keen easterly wind, the cough became increased to that degree, that I 
again submitted him to medical treatment. After a time I perceived there was 
some agitation of the flanks, not of a character to denote any thing like pneu- 
mony, but such as evidently portended the approach of broken-wind. And 
what appeared to confirm this prognosis w^as, that his appetite and spirits 
continued undiminished, although his cough, which came on by fits, was 
now of that violent and convulsive character that it almost choked him, and 
withal so loud that it could be heard at a very considerable distance. By de- 
grees, however, after a time, it became both less loud and less troublesome ; 
and in the end degenerated into the feeble, short, husky cough of broken- 
wind ; in which disease, at the expiration of a month from the commencement 
of the second attack, the case terminated. Ultimately, the horse was cast 
and sold. 

Symptoms. — There are two which in an especial manner cha- 
racterize the disorder, and render it manifest to any person who 
has once paid attention to them; viz. the respiration and the 
cough. Expiration is an act difficult and protracted ; inspiration, 
one facile and quick. Watch a broken- winded horse breathing. 
You will see the flank and posterior ribs, after being drawn up, 
fall all on a sudden, and with the belly expand ; but this act of 
expansion — inspiration — will be cut^short by the subsidence of the 
parts once more ; and that act of subsidence — expiration — will be 
followed up by one of contraction, by which the flanks and ribs 
will be drawn up again to their utmost. So that expiration is, in 
fact, a double action ; the effect — as Mr. Blaine has happily ex- 
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plained it— -of the muscular powers being called to the aid of the 
elastic or ordinary expiratory agents. The French have designated 
this peculiar tlank-movcment by the fantastical names of coup dr 
fouety double terns y contre terns y souhr^mut : we might fairly call 
it jerking respiration. Considering the lungs to be emphysema- 
tous — of which both D’Arboval and Delafond admit this kind of 
breathing to be pathognomonic — these phenomena admit of ready 
pathological solution. The extravasated air is tardily and with 
difRculty forced back into its proper channels; to effect it, the 
lungs require additional and even supplementary compression : but, 
when once this has been accomplished, fresh air really rushes in to 
occupy the vacuum, larger than ordinary, which is created by the 
dilatation of the chest. The cough is more than short; it is half 
suppressed or chopped off, as it were ; and so feeble, that at any 
distance it is hardly audible : freijuently, it is followed by a wheez- 
ing sound in the throat, and then puts one in mind of an asthmatic 
man. At the beginning of the disorder — and indeed on certain 
occasions afterwards — it is apt to be very troublesome ; to come 
on in fits, particularly during exercise, or after drinking. — Indi- 
gestiouy also, is a prominent symptom. The horse has a voracious 
appetite, and yet is in lean condition. And well he may be ; for 
if we examine his dung we shall find it looking like so much 
chopped hay, mingled with oats and husks, altogether evincing a 
most imperfect digestion. Out of this likewise arises that re- 
markable flatulence of bowel which is the occasion of the tumid, 
tense, tympanitic belly, frequently pendent from weakness, and 
which is, moreover, often so annoying in another way — one from 
whence, as I said before, the disorder appears to have derived its 
name. When the horse is first taken out of his stable and put to 
exercise or work, the ejection of wind, simultaneous with every 
effort he makes, or even with his cough, together with the occa- 
sional voidance of fseces, is in some cases perfectly disgusting ; it, 
however, affords him relief in his breathing, by making room for 
the recession of the diaphragm, and to the degree that, after he 
has once '' emptied himself,” he will work on with very little in- 
convenience to himself or annoyance to his master. — The skin 
also indicates the failure of the digestive powers: it becomes 
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harsh and dry, perhaps hidebound; the coat likewise grows long 
and rough, and pen- feathered : all adding to the generally unhealthy 
aspect of the animal. — '' When one lung only is emphysematous, 
or is much more emphysematous than the other, the intercostal 
spaces become wider, and it yields a clearer sound on percussion. 
If both sides are affected equally, the whole chest yields a very 
distinct sound, and exhibits a round globular outline, swelling out 
on both sides; and this conformation is so remarkable as to render 
the existence of emphysema evident from simple inspection*.” 
Will this observation, concerning the altered form of the chest, 
not apply to horses ? 

ChiANGES OF Weathkk have some such effect on the broken- 
winded horse as they have on the human asthmatic. During the 
logs of autumn and the dry easterly winds of spring, and even 
in sultry summer weather, the ammaVs breathing is apt to be 
morti disturbed, and his cough to be more troublesome, than at other 
times. 1 have seen broken- winded liorses panting for breath in 
their stables under exacerbations of this kind; when, at another 
time, their respiration has been so tranquil, that, unless our atten- 
tion had been drawn in an especial manner to them, we should 
hardly have suspect(.*d they were so disordered. Catching cold — 
the supervention of catarrhal disorder — will also induce an exacer- 
bation. 

After the fullest Investigation of the subject practically, 
and after consulting all the best veterinary authorities, both British 
and Continental, 1 must confess mysedf forced to come to the con- 
clusion, to counsel my reader still to adhere to the doctrine, that 
emphysema of the lung is the pathology of true broken-wind, and 
that tlie emphysema is of the uiterlohular description. To what 
extent horses are liable to that spurious form of emphysema, called 
vesicular, which consists in dilatation only of the air-cells, and how 
far the same may tend to induce broken-wind, I am not at present, 
myself, prepared definitively to sayf I can only repeat, that Dela- 
fond includes both kinds of emphysema in his proximate causes of 
the disorder. That gross and irregular feeding, violent exercise 
on a full stomach, and chronic bronchial affections, are the common 

* Townst'iid’s account of Einphysenm in Man. 
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fore-runners and producers of this Emphysematous condition of lung, 
there can be no doubt ; and I look upon Laennec’s explanation^ — 
since adopted by Delafond — of the manner in which bronchitis 
leads to emphysema, although it is ridiculed by D’Arboval, as 
the most plausible theory we yet have on the subject. I also be- 
lieve that the indigestion, so common an attendant on the disorder, 
may precede it and prove the occasion of it. In regard to broken- 
wind arising from other causes, that a disorder analogous to it — 
perhaps indistinguishable from it — does on occasions present itself, 
no one acquainted with the subject any longer entertains a doubt 
about ; but, after all, this may not turn out to be what we have 
been in the habit of regarding as broken-wind : there may and 
will not, I apprehend, be found to be in its origin, course, and ter- 
mination, precisely the same series of phenomena ; notwithstand- 
ing, I repeat, the symptoms may be so similar, that, by our ordinary 
tests of observation, we fail to make out any difference between 
them. The time seems fast approaching when we shall be enabled 
to diagnosticate in the living animal between emphysema of the 
lungs and rupture of the diaphragm, and other lesions whose symp- 
toms simulate those of broken-wind ; and then — but not till then — 
shall we all come to an unanimous opinion touching its pathology. 

By Percussion and Auscultation we may, probably, be 
enabled to achieve this great desideratum. According to Dela- 
fond, '' The pathognomonic signs of pulmonary emphysema are, 
1st, The interrupted respiration ; weak respiratory murmur ; loud 
resonance of the thoracic parietes ; rubbing sound ; sibilous and 
crepitous rales. 2dly, The simultaneous existence of all these 
symptoms in many parts of the lung indicates general vesicular 
dilatation and inter-lobular emphysema. 3dly, Weak respiratory 
murmur during expiration, rubbing sound during inspiration, 
anormal resonance of both sides of the chest, are more especially 
the signs of simple vesicular dilatation confined to the anterior 
lobes, or of dilatation throughout the pulmonary tissue. 4thly, 
The dry crepitous and dry sibilous rales, deeply interrupted re- 
spiration, very loud resonance, and extreme dyspnoea during exer- 
cise, are the especial indications of interlobular emphysema, 5thly 


* Given at page 127, 
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and lastly, The presence of dry crepitous rale and loud resonance, 
located in one or more parts of the lung, announce local vesicular 
dilatation in those places/' 

Treatment. — No disease more completely evinces the revolu- 
tion science has effected in veterinary medicine than broken-wind. 
Our professional forefathers, mistaking the effect for the cause, con- 
ceived the disorder to consist in distention of the bowels with air, 
and thought that, by affording additional facility for the emission of 
this, they cured or palliated the complaint. Accordingly, what did 
they do 1 — nothing less than absolutely make an artificial anus for 
the more free escape of this redundance of wind. In the operation 
the sphincter ani sometimes got divided ; and the poor animal, un- 
able to close iiis fundament, became ever afterwards a most loath- 
some spectacle, and but too convincing and disgusting a proof of 
the ignorance and barbarity of his medical attendant. 

Broken-wind is in itself an incurable disorder. Notwithstanding, 
it is one whose effects in most cases admit of palliation, and ge- 
nerally in two ways: — either by administering to the complaint 
itself, or by putting the bowels into that state most favourable to 
the animal’s breathing. I shall therefore consider the treatment 
under two heads , — medical and dietetic. 

Medical Treatment will be required at such times as the 
symptoms are much aggravated by any concomitant catarrhal or 
febrile affection. Blood-letting to a small amount may be advisable. 
In cases where there is more local than general irritation, and when 
the animal cannot afford to lose much blood, we may try what the 
French veterinarians recommend, — opening the spur-vem. Ape- 
rient medicine — small doses of aloes and enemata, always prove 
serviceable. Should there be any flux from the nose, encourage it 
by steaming the nostrils, providing the animal can bear it without 
becoming harassed in his breathing. After the bowels have been 
opened, I would administer some |edative. Digitalis has been 
found effective in temporarily quieting the respiration : indeed, so 
tranquil does the breathing become in some cases under its influence, 
that the horse appears as though he had got quite rid of his disor- 
der. With the cessation of action of the remedy, however, his 
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symptoms all return. The French give opium with the same in- 
tention. 

Dietetic. — Solleysel is said to have cured a broken-winded 
horse by confining him for eight days in a barn with plenty of hay, 
but without water or drink of any kind. In modern times, these 
experiments have been repeated by RoJet. 

He shut up a sound constitutioned glandered horse, who had become hro- 
keri-windcd, and gave him hay only, depriving him of all drink. He was fat 
in condition, winter-coated, and his pulse was 36, and inspirations twelve a 
minute. The first three days he did not appear to suffer much, notwith- 
standing that he became hollow in the flanks, and tucked up. 1'hc fourth day 
ho sought everywhere for water, licked tlu' hands ami clothes of his attendants, 
gaped often, and was unusually lively, "rhough the pulse and respiration re- 
mained unaffected, the animal began to fall away and his coat to come off. 
On the fifth day, w^heuever he moved his joints cracked, a symjitom which 
continued increasing afterwards. His flanks were now ([uite drawn u}) ; his 
appetite failed him, the pulse continued 36, but the inspirations sunk as low 
as eight a minute. The mucous membranes were reddened and injected, 
and there was a flux from the left nostril which continued augmenting to ihv 
last; but there was a strange diminution in the swollen gland, and which 
became afterwards still more striking. On the sixth day, still losing flesh. 
Eighth day, the gland ceased to diminish ; tlio horse dejected, and looking 
thinner ; was very w eak, had left off eating, and no longer lay down ; nawil 
flux abundant, and sticking about the nostrils. I’enth day, six inspirations and 
thirty-six pulsations a minute. The horse staggered in walking, and refused 
to eat. Seeing that he could not in this state long sui vi\e, waiter was brought. 
He drank, and immediately recovered his nppvtitc. He regained his embon- 
point with the same rapidity with which he had lost it. For some days after- 
wards the nasal flux had much diminished, together with the inflammatory 
action, and the movements of the flanks had lost their sonbremut, Hut in four 
days more, all the symptoms of broken-wind bad returned. The horse was 
destroyed, and bis lungs shewed general emphysema. 

By Proper Feeding, and by condition^ it is that we render 
our broken-winded servant, while free from exacerbation, of tlio 
greatest service to us. By a judicious plan of regimen in respect 
to exercise or work, and feeding and grooming, the animal must 
be got into the best possible condition. All his grossness, all re- 
dundant fat atoiit his body and bowels, must be got rid of, so that 
nothing remains but sheer hard muscle; and when this — which is 
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condition— ^\i?L\\ be attained, the horse — be he broken- winded, or 
roarer, or otherwise defective in his '' pipes” — will do liis work 
with so much- comparative facility and comfort, that he will no 
longer appear like the same animal. His food should be of that 
kind which will not greatly distend his bowels or te hard of diges- 
tion, or prove astringent in effect; at the same time it must be nu- 
tritive, and such as he can work upon. Take care that he does 
not fill his stomach, and that he gets not water enough to load his 
bowels, just before he is required for work; but only sufficient 
water and food to maintain his stamina, and these given some two, 
or three, or four hours before his work is likely to commence. 
The object of all this is, that his respiratory powers — above all, his 
diaphragm — ^may play as unencumbered as possible, while at the 
same time his body is lightened and his stamina strengthened. 
Give him a peck and a half of oats a-day, and not more than six 
or eight pounds of hay, and that of the best upland quality — no 
clover, nor sainfoin, nor lucern, nor, in fact, any gross and filling 
rack-meat— and let him have his hay after he has done his work, 
and, for the most part, his water too. It has often been remarked 
how well broken-winded horses work when fed on green food, even 
of almost any description — vetches, clover, lucern, &c. ; which 
at first appears like a paradox to the above ; but, no ! — this arises 
from the easily digestible and laxative properties of the recent 
vegf^tablo, insomuch that it remains but a short time within the 
stomach, and is, during any bodily exertion, speedily ejected from 
the bowels. It must be borne in mind, liowevcr, that green food 
would not be admissible to a horse required to be kept in hard 
condition. To horses much troubled with flatulence, and who, 
from tlie appearance and offensiveness of their dung, are evidently 
the subjects of indigestion, I know of no food that in general 
seems so suitable as carrots : other roots — such as Swedish and 
common turnips, potatoes, and mange] wurzxd — may likewise be 
given, and it will bo found, I have understood, a great improve- 
ment to boil or steam them first. Finally, let the pace be slow and 
moderate at the beginning : by degrees it may be increased, and in 
this manner the animars fullest powers called forth. 
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Nimsod informs us, that, in the stables of the Rtst coaches, horses are only 
allowed half a truss of hay each for seven days,— then they get a bushel and 
a half of corn, each, besides ; — and that a broken-winded horse is now scarcely 
heard of among them. “ I have taken some pains,” continues Nimrod, “ to 
ascertain this feet by my own personal inquiries. One proprietor, who has 
nearly fifty horses at work — ^many of which arc in as fast coaches as any that 
travel on the road — assured me, lately, that he had not a broken-winded 
horse in his yard ; whereas, before he stinted them in their hay, he generally 
had one in fine in that state.” 

Why cannot we cure Broken-Wind 1 This question is 
extremely likely to be put to us — and by some surgeon; for 
Laennec says, interlobular emphysema is curable — he has seen 
“ several recoveries from it.” And Dr. Budd, who presented a 
paper last year to the Medico-Chirurgical Society on Vesicular 
Emphysema, says, in regard to the inierlobular, that it is the re- 
sult of an accident — rupture of the air-cells — most commonly caused 
by deep and rapid inspiration, " and which is, generally, a very 
trifling injury." And, again, Dr. Townsend’s words on the same 
part of our subject are — “ fortunately, however, the diagnosis is 
not a matter of much practical importance, as in slighter cases (in 
which alone any ambiguity can exist) the air appears to he always 
absorbed, and the interlobular partitions gradually return to their 
natural state. ” 

There surely must be some mistake about this lesion. Either 
we must be terribly out in our pathology, or these medical philoso- 
phers must be in error. The difference of the animals certainly 
never can make this difference in results, the causes being ad- 
mitted to be similar. We have no notion of the “ absorption of 
air,” and “ the parts gradually returning to their natural state.” 
With us it is, once broken-winded, for ever broken-winded. 
Delafond, indeed, speaks of the possibility of cicatrization of the 
tom air-cells, in cases where they have been ruptured by violence, 
by rest and depletive measures ;*but he adduces no fact or case to 
make us believe it possible. 
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If I mistake not, our attention was first called to this subject by 
the celebrated Nimrod, Mr. Apperley. In his admirable “ Letters 
on Condition,” so long ago as the year 1825, he remarks, while 
on the subject of treatment of a hard and long run, — '' When a 
horse is very much exhausted after a long race with hounds, a noise 
will sometimes be heard to proceed from his inside, which is often 
erroneously supposed to be the beating of his heart, whereas it pro^ 
ceeds from the excessive motion of the abdominal muscles ^ This 
interpretation of the '' noise” was shortly afterwards disputed by 
Mr. Smith, of Woodhouse, who ascribed it to the heart. In a sub- 
sequent letter, however, Mr. Apperley, having in the interval met 
with another case, argues that the noise from the situation in which 
it is heard cannot possibly proceed from the heart, unless, indeed, 
as he adds, the heart lay where it should not lie but — repeat- 
ing his former opinion — it is caused by a convulsive action of the 
abdominal muscles.” 

In 1831, Mr. Castley, with his mind directed to the subject by 
the foregoing observations of Mr. Apperley, sent a paper to “ The 
Veterinarian^' wherein, although he had never seen but one “ well- 
marked instance of it,” he appears to have hit upon the true expli- 
cation of the phenomenon ; which is, that the ** noise in the inside” 
is owing to “ spasmodic affection of the diaphragm.” In 

Mb. Castlbt’s Case, the prominent symptom was a convulsive motion 
or jerking of the whole body, accompanied by a dull thumping noise, audi- 
ble at several yards’ distance, and evidently proceeding from his inside. The 
beats appeared to be about forty a minute. On placing my hand over the 
heart, the action of that organ could be felt but very indistinctly : the beating 
evidently came from lehindihe heart, and was pl^nly.to be felt in the direc- 
tion of the diaphragm. Again, placing my hand*%f3ibn the abdominal mus- 
cles, the jerks appeared to come froijjy^efore backwards. There was no pul- 
sation to be felt at the submaxillary artery .’i 

Mb. Bbown, V.S., Melton Mowbray, in 1833, published three “well- 
marked cases” of it. The first was that of a young mare taken up from grass 
and driven slowly thirty-five miles in one day, with a stomach filled with 
three pecks of oats. The second, that of a horse who “ had been living in a 
state of rest for some time, and was forced to sudden and violent exertion 
with his stomach foU of grass,” The third had not undergone any exertion, 
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t$,ve that of ** rolling and pawing" from an attack of gripes. Mr. Brown re- 
frrred them all to “ spasmodic action of the diaphragm." 

To Mr. Sinclair*, V.S., Morpeth, spasms of the diaphragm occuned in a 
ciae of trismus. “ There was a loud beating in the region of the diaphragm, 
which could be heard at a distance of ten yards, and not synchronous with 
the pulse. It was “ accompanied with distressing cough and profuse perspi- 
ration." The case did well, treated by opium and digitalis, and keeping the 
bowels open. 

Mr. ToMBsf, V.S., Pershore, saw a five-year-old mare, who for some days 
had been out at grass, and became suddenly seized with quick and laborious 
respiration, quick pulse, and shivering, which were treated by venesection and 
an aperient. “ In the evening violent palpitations of the diaphragm came on, 
which was discovered by a tremendous and loud noise inside the ribs, as 
though a man was in the thorax beating the ribs with a hammer : the noise 
proceeded principally from the left side, midway between the spine of the 
back and the ninth rib. Pulse almost imperceptible.” Venesection and 
opium, and stimulating liniment to the side and extremities, with aperients, 
perfectly cured the case. 

Mr. GutteribgeJ, V.S., Carmarthen, was called to a mare who, on her 
arrival in the Gloucester mail, shewed great uneasiness, frequently attempt- 
ing to stale ; pulse 90 ; and there was a violent beating on the near side, 
which could be heard at a considerable distance. Her side was much con- 
vulsed ; and, on placing my hand over her heart, its action could not be clearly 
felt." Venesection — which it became necessary to repeat — aperient medi- 
cines and opiates, recovered her. 

The SymptOxMS, collected from the foregoing cases, are — violent 
palpitations against the ribs, loud enough to be heard at a distance 
of some yards, producing a convulsive motion or jerking of the 
whole body, and unconnected with the pulsation of the heart, 
being posterior to that organ, in the region of the diaphragm. In- 
deed, the pulse at the heart is rarely perceptible, nor is it often to 
be distinctly felt at the jaw. The horse is in great distress for 
breath. Now and then he breaks into a profuse sweat ; and, in 
some cases, a harassing cough is an accompaniment. 

Causes. — Over-fatigue or exhaustion, especially of the kind 
caused by hunting, or on a full stomach. In some instances it has 
come on a( or after grass. In one case it proved an attendant on 
locked jaw. 

Pathology. — ^That the seat of the disorder is the diaphragm, 

* Vctcrinariftn for 1S35, t Ih*d, 1833. J Ibid. 1886. 
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both its locsality and symptoms appear to set beyond doubt; and that 
the aflfection is in its nature ** spasmodic,” I think is forcibly argued, 
as well from the character of the symptoms, as from the sudden 
manner in which it attacks and quits the patient. After all, how- 
ever, it appears Mr. Apperley was not running into vast pathologi- 
cal error when he pronounced the disorder to be in the abdominal 
muscles. For, supposing the diaphragm to be in a state of spasm 
or convulsion, how could the breathing be carried on if it were not 
for '' the excessive motion of the abdominal muscles V* Upon the 
action of the diaphragm, ordinary, undisturbed respiration almost 
entirely depends ; and when this agent is incapacitated or deranged, 
but for those necessary and powerful auxiliaries — the abdominal 
muscles — the breathing must become suspended and the animal die. 
The distress” of our patient is occasioned by this dread of sus- 
pension; ‘‘the jerkings of his body” by the efforts he is making 
with his abdominal supplementary powers to counteract it. We 
know that one of the common causes of spasm is over-action ; we 
need, therefore, feel no surprise that spasm should seize the dia- 
phragm after such labour as that muscle must have been performing 
during a severe run with hounds. Mr. Brown’s and Mr. Tombs’ 
cases shew that it may supervene upon colic, and certain states of 
the stomach and bowels produced by green diet. In conclusion, 
the spasm may be the effect of inflainmation of the diaphragm. 

The Treatment to be pursued must be entirely regulated by the 
nature of the case. Shpuld the case be one of the “ over-marked” 
description, and there be signs of exhaustion or decline of the vital 
powers, we must give stimulants with our antispasmodics. Incom- 
parably the best antispasmodic is opium ; therefore give in this 
case, immediately, either the following ball or drench : — 

Take of Take of 

Opium 9i Tincture of Opium Ji 

Sub-carbonate of Ammonia jies Spirit# of Nitric .^ther JiJ 

Aniseed Powder jiiss Warm Water, or Gruel Qj 

Syrup of Ginger sufficient for a ball. Mix, and make a drink. 

Even in such a case as this, after re-action appears to have taken 
place, should the spasm continue, blood-letting must be prac- 
tised ; but in a case of another kind, when the contory to exhaus- 
tion is present, four or five or six quarts of blood should be drawn^ 
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and the antispasinodic medicine — ^the opium — either with or with- 
out the ammonia and eeUier, given at the same time. Warm clys- 
ters should be resorted to ; and, could it be had, a warm bath would 
be likely to afford great relief. Should the case appear to be any- 
wise connected with colic, I would, above all medicines, give the 


gripe aperient drench, thus composed : — 

Take of Decoction of Aloes (containing of Aloes Ji) Qj 

Tincture of Opium Jj 

Spirits of Nitric .^ther Jij 

Mixed together. 


This drench must not be repeated. But either the antispasmodic 
ball or drench be given a second or even a third time, if required, 
at intervals of three or four hours ; care being taken to keep the 
bowels soluble by injections. 

RUPTURE OF THE DIAPHRAGM. 

It is not many years since this lesion was added to our nosology. 
For calling his attention to it, as well as for shewing its connexion, 
in similarity of symptoms at least, with broken-wind, I believe the 
veterinary surgeon to be indebted to an inestimable, now deceased, 
friend of mine, Mr. Thomas King, late surgeon at Barnstaple, with 
whom, while dressing for Mr. Travers at St. Thomas* Hospital, I 
had the good fortune to become most intimately associated. Shortly 
after leaving the Hospital for private practice — having while there, 
as it would appear, from his acquaintance with me, imbibed a taste 
and liking for veterinary pursuits — Mr. King sent me, I think it 
was in the year 1825, the following communication, which I, three 
years afterwards, published in one of the earliest Numbers* of The 
Veterinarian : in fact, almost immediately after I had originated 
that Journal. 

A little mare of my father’s was many years since ridden rather sharply for 
half a dozen miles. This was in summer ; consequently she was in all proba- 
bility full of grass. Be that as it may, she sooq after exhibited the symptoms 
of broken-wind. At length, she died rather suddenly, whilst standing in the 
stable. I ought to have mentioned that the cough was the most curious apo- 
logy for a cough you ever heard : it resembled nothing so much as the short 
breathing of a child under pulmonary inflammation. On examination, it was 


In vol. i, page 101. 
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found that tibe diaphragm was lacerated on the left aide throu|^ ita whole ex> 
tent, throwing the two cavities into one. The laceration appeared reoent ; 
but I should think it must have been in part old : what should you aay ? The 
lungs were dark-coloured and collapsed ; the edge of each lobe to such a de- 
gree, that those parts were not inflatable, though air could be made to pass 
when they were cut through. No air underneath the pleura puhnonalis. 
Heart and large vessels quite healthy. Posterior surfece of the diaphragm on 
the left side shewed signs of former inflammation : its peritoneal covering had 
become altered in structure, and was here and there studded with coagulable 
lymph. The examination was made by my father*. I wrote him a long list of 
observations on the case ; but I shall not send you any until I have heard 
what you have to say : so remit me your thoughts on the subject.” 

In the same volume will be found three other cases, all furnished 
by that ever observant and comnojiifccative practitioner, Mr. Cart- 
wright : before I notice these, howwer, 1 must give the particulars 
of one that occurred to Mr. Hayes, V.S., Rochdale, which — though 
curious altogether — possesses some characters corroboratory of the 
suggestions prompted by Mr, King’s case. 

A horse experienced an attack while at grass partaking of the nature of jaun- 
dice, which was subdued by blood-letting and aperient and sedative medicine. 
Being recovered, he was ridden for a week, and then turned to grass again, in 
the month of August. Nine days afterwards, the animal’s services being again 
required, he was taken up and found broken -winded. Notwithstanding this he 
was ridden for three weeks more, and then again was taken ill with marked 
anomalous symptoms of pleuritis and enteritis.” In five days he was again 
quite recovered, and was once more ridden. His owner, however, by the ad- 
vice of a blacksmith, now gave him an ounce of saltpetre night and morning to 
cure Ills broken-wind. This produced acute inflammation of the neck of the 
bladder, of which he died. On examining him, the lungs appeared sound. 
A portion of caecum had protruded through a rupture in the diaphragm ; 
forming a pouch within the chest, which had also become ruptured, and suf- 
fexied its contents to escape within the thoracic cavity. The rupture in the 
diaphragm was near its inferior part, about five inches above the middle of 
the sternum; and was two-and-a-half inches in extent, with its edges 
sloughed off — quite smooth and circular. Ube liver was gangrenous. All the 
guts highly inflamed. The stomach almost black. The bladder and its neck^ 
and urethra, all gangrenous. Small calculi within the neck of the bladder. 
Notwithstanding all this disease of the viscera, the horse continued to eat 
during the intervals of cessation from pain, which lasted about ten minutes 
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e«ch time ; though these were followed by fits of extrem agony of half ao 
hour's duration and upwards. 

The nature of Mr. Cartwright’s cases may be gathered from the 
observations he has appended to them, which run as follow : — 

“ The mare — the first case — had been most severely worked for the last four 
or five months, and latterly whilst labouring under considerable catarrh. Her 
owner was in the habit of knocking and kicking his horses about, and driving 
occasionally at a greater rate than their strength would admit, and it is pro- 
bable that her rib — which after death was found fractured — was broken by 
ill-usage, and that peritonitis was brought on by her being kicked in the ab- 
domen. Over-exertion and her excessive coughing caused partial rupture 
of the diaphragm, which was completed the day she was exercised, or soon 
after.” 

“ The second case I attribute toglKcessive and repeated coughing ; for the 
fibres of the diaphragm in each caJ^eemed as if they were drawn from each 
other, being tapered out at their edges to the mere thickness of a wafer.” 

To these two cases Mr. Cartwright adds a third, in which rupture 
of the diaphragm appeared to have been a\used by parturition oc- 
curring in a broken-windcd mare, while at pasture, and at a time 
that her bowels were distended witli green food and flatus. 

The next Communication on the subject issued from the pen 
of Mr. Hales, V.S., Oswestry ; and it will be found a valuable one, 
not only for the sensible remarks by which it is accompanied, but 
on account of its teaching us a new fact — that it is possible for the 
diaphragm to become “ extensively and fatally ruptured by its own 
vehement muscular contractions, in a horse previously in perfect 
health.” 

During the unparalleled hot weather of July 1825, a four-year-old mare 
wae put to a carriage, with three others, to go, post, from Oswestry to Shrews- 
bury — eighteen miles. In general she was led in hand ; but this day one of the 
postilions — about twelve stone — rode her, and they went a quick pace. After 
doing this, die was put to work another carriage back to Oswestry. She reached 
within a mile and a half of her journey's end, and then became so much 
distressed, that she was taken out of harness, and with difficulty got to her 
stable. Mr. O. being fixim home, an hour elapsed before he saw her. She 
was breathing with great difficulty — ^not in that short quick way that charac- 
terizes infiammation of the lungs, but each respiration was produced with 
great effort, like a person labouring under a severe fit of convulsive asthma.” 

I am fi^e to confess” — continues Mr. (). — “ that the peculiarity of the 
breathing both surprised and puzzled me, as 1 had never seen any thing ^ks 
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it ID th€ hom before, nor have I since; but knowing that the mare had un- 
dergone dreadful fatigue, it was set down as a case of exhaustion or oect*- 
marking^ as sportsmen term it” In half-an-hour she died. There was a 
rent in the diaphragm, extending from the ensiform cartilage to the hole 
through its tendinous portion for the vena cava. The lungs and other viscera 
were sound. Neither stomach nor intestines wer^ found loaded with food. 
Another practitioner of the town related a similar case to Mr. Hales. 

Me. Caetweight mentions a similae instance. — A coach-horse, twelve- 
years-old, dropped down dead, going at the rate of ten miles an hour. “ The 
rupture (in the diaphragm) was so large that a man’s head could easily pass 
through it, and was near the ensiform cartilage, extending as much on one 
side as on the other. It was the muscular part, and some part of the muscle 
seemed to be torn from the tendinous portion. It was evidently a recent 
affair, as there was not the least disease about it.” 

Pursuing our inquiries on this interesting and comparatively novel 
subject, we come to a case narrated by Mr. Price, V.S., Rochester — 

It was “ a noble-chested cart-horse, aged, very free in his work, and the 
day never too long for him.” He had continued working with a severe cough 
for a fortnight, his appetite being good ; but at length was taken “ seriously 
ill.” A smith was then sent for, who took away five quarts of blood ; and 
next day the same quantity. On the third day Mr. Price was called in, who 
“found respiration extremely laborious, and the animal shewing great un- 
easiness by incessantly moving about; pulse 50, and hard.” Next morning 
the pulse was 90, and soft ; and the respiration still more difl&cult, which, ob- 
serves Mr. P., “ I should have thought impossible, had I not seen it : the 
animal considerably tucked up in the flanks, and shewing altogether great 
distress,” Mr. P. bled : the blood was “ very dark, and without any separa- 
tion of its constituent parts.” The horse died on the seventh day. The dia- 
phragm was found “ niptured on the near side, as large as a crown-piece : its 
anterior surface presented one mass of inflammation, and might be considered 
in a gangrenous state. It was so rotten, that it came off* in bits between 
the finger and thumb. The lungs were perfectly collapsed, but otherwise 
healthy as were likewise all the abdominal viscera. 

The Throbs occasioned nt difficult Partueition may end in rupture 
of the chaphragm. Mr. Thomson relates a case of this description*, in which 
the muscle was discovered “ ruptured almo8| from side to side, acrou its 
fibres.” . 

Rupture of the Diaphragm after Death.— On French 
authorityt I am now going to report two cases which would appear 

* Vetbeinaeiak for 1835. 

f Report of the Proceedings of the Royal Veterinary School at Lyons, 
du^tng 1831. 
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to establish this among other facts connnected wiUi our present in- 
vestigation. 

A coach-horse ran his chest against the pole of a carriage ; fractured two 
of his ribs, and opened the intercostal arteries, from which blood poured into 
the correspondent aide : death ensued twelve hours aflerwards. He did not 
manifest after the accident, or, indeed, had he at any previous time shewn, 
any thing symptomatic of ruptured diaphragm. His carcass was examined 
fifteen hours after death. The belly was then exceedingly distended. The 
diaphragm was found ruptured on the right side through its upper part, not 
far from its tendon ; the laceration was very irregular, and measured four 
inches in length. The arch of the colon completely closed the breach. The 
fibres of the muscles were corrugated and collected into parcels. The colour 
of the lacerated fibres was the same as the rest of the muscle — a livid death- 
like hue; their edges were nowise tumefied. Not a streak of blood appeared 
upon them, nor was a drop effused into the abdomen. 

An adroit and experienced horse-gelder had a young horse die suddenly 
after the removal of the first testicle. He sent to the Lyons Veterinary 
School for assistance, and some pupils went and examined the carcass. Al- 
though the horse had been dead but twelve hours, the belly was found ex- 
ceedingly distended. They found the stomach ruptured towards its left cur- 
vature, and the diaphragm lacerated through the fleshy part of its right side. 
The diaphragmatic lesion had given vent to no hemorrhage, nor were the la- 
cerated edges at aU tumid. The divided fibres were irregular, collected into 
unequal parcels, and their colour the same as that of the other parts. 

I leave these cases to the consideration of my reader and the 
test of future observation : whether they he or be not proofs suf- 
ficient of the fact they are intended to demonstrate, they have at 
least this value, — they will serve to caution us against hasty and 
inconsiderate decisions on occasions when we meet with rupture of 
the diaphragm in the dead body and are not altogether satis^ed 
about the symptoms during life. 

The Deductions to be drawn from the foregoing and other 
analogous cases, are, that rupture of the diaphragm is by no means 
unlikely to follow acts of extraordinary exertion, efforts of any 
kind in fact, particularly upon a full stomach, or rather when the 
bowels are distended with green or other food likely to generate 
gas. A fast gallop, straining draught, a heavy fall or blow upon 
the side, violent fits of coughing, even the throes of parturi- 
tion, have all proved the occarion of it. The diaphragm, in itself 
the principal respiratory agent, any act said to ** break tte 
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of a horse seems quite as likely to produce laceration 
litre of the air-cells ; a circumstance which, connected .with the 
resemblance in the symptoms of the two lesions, will very well 
acccfunt for the cases of broken- wind reported to consist in raptured 
diaphragm ; though, in truth, they are not broken-wind, at least, 
not the disease which in our pathology answers to that name. While 
the whole body is in action or convulsed, the diaphragm, as D'Ar- 
boval has pertinently observed, becomes the point d^appui of the 
muscular system, in which state of contractile resistance its fibres ^ 
must especially be liable to be rent. Coupled with these causes of 
rupture, we must not forget what has been known to happen — and 
what piay often happen in such cases — -after death, when, from posU 
•mortem gaseous emissions, the bowels become distended and forced 
against the diaphragm and abdominal parietes to a degree to threaten 
bursting. I have seen the recti muscles split and torn in this man- 
ner, as well as the fasciculi of the diaphragm ; and therefore, I re- 
peat, it requires in this tympanitic state of the dead body, extreme t 
caution in pronouncing upon such lesions. 

Symptoms. — Cases have occurred in Avhiqh nothing has ap- 
peared to indicate disorder, and yet after death the diaphragm has 
been discovered, ruptured. Other cases have manifested such ex- 
traordinary agitation in the breathing, that the disease has appeared 
at once distinguished from all others. This incongruity, probably, 
is to be accounted for by the nature, direction, and extent of the 
lesion in the muscle. On occasions, the disorder has so resembled 
broken- wind that very good veterinarians have mistaken it for that 
disease : hence one reason for the discrepancy of opinion concerning 
the pathology of the latter. The respiration and cough must fur- 
nish us with the main clue to the lesion : and should symptoms 
of colic be present as well, we may suspect that some abdominal 
viscus — intestine or omentum, or even Ijver — ^has got into the rent 
in the diaphragm ; and should it become strangulated ther^, it will 
give rise to symptoms sdch as indicate strangulated hernia else- 
where. 

The Lesion or rupture in the diaplutigm may occur either ki 
its fleshy or tendinous portion : the former appears to have been the 
most frequent seat of and in particular in the vicinity of the 
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ensiiSrm cartilage. In one case the muscle was split quite across. 
Tumefaction, reddening, infiltration of the lacerated edges indicate 
that the lesion is a recent one ; absence of these signs, and smooth- 
ness and roundness of them, shew that it is- of some considerable 
standing. Jagged, bloody, unchanged edgesj with considerable 
distention of the abdominal visceia and parietes, and this having 
taken place in the interval between death and examination, will 
render it probable that the rupture has happened post-mortem. 

The Relation to Broken- wind which this lesion bears, is of 
great iqiportance to us — not that we have any power to remedy 
one more than the other, but — ^that we may be enabled to establish 
such a diagnosis between them as shall guard us from mistaking 
two pathological states so totally different from each other as rup- 
ture of the air-cells and rupture of the diaphragm. There can be 
no doubt but that they have been too often confounded, and hence 
one reason for the discrepancy of opinion concerning the nature of 
* broken-wind. The principal diagnostics mu^ be the respiration 
and cough ; though every other collateral inquiry should be insti- 
tuted likely to elucidate the case. Should colicky or hernial symp- 
toms supervene, the nature of the case will admit of little doubt. 
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SECTION VIII. 

DISEASES OF THE HEART, PERICARDIUM, AND GREAT 
BLOODVESSELS. 

General Obsernations on the Action of the Heart 

PERICiUlDITIS DILATATION 

HYDROPS PERICARDII OSSIFICATION OF THE HEART 

CARDITIS AIR IN THE HEART 

INFLAMMATION OF THE LINING RUPTURE OF THE HEART 

OF THE HEART ANEURISM OF THE AORTA 

HYPERTROPHY j ANEURISM OF THE ILIAC ARTERY. 

The class of diseases we are now about to consider may be re- 
garded as the least advanced of any of veterinary medicine ; a cir- 
cumstance not to be ascribed so much to their comparative rarity as 
to their existing undiscovered, or rather, being confounded during 
life with other disorders, and in particular with pulmonary affec- 
tions, with which they will bq found in practice often to be combined. 
Indeed, it is only within the present century that even surgeons have 
been able to boast of much knowledge in this branch of nosology. 
Antecedent to the time of Laennec, cardiac disorder in man was 
but seldom detected — ^if discovered at all — until that stage ot[ the 
malady was passed when remedy might or could have proved effec- 
tual : to auscultation it is that surgeons stand principally indebted 
for enabling them to make out disease of the heart in its primary 
and incipient form ; and to the same influential auxiliary must ve- 
terinary surgeons have recourse if they would aspire to any thin^ 
approaching the same perfection of art. In modern times, as to 
author who has taken great pains to investigate this subject, botb 
by experiment and practice, stands eminently Dr.^Hope.*, whose 
labours have not only added to our previous stock of know;ledge, 

* The veterinarian wpl peruse with great advantage the Doctoi’s ** Treatise 

on the Diseases of the-Hcart.” 
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but have been attended with the important result of correcting 
errors concerning the actiqn of the heart into which even Laennec 
had fallen, and which by his great authority had becotne exten- 
sively propagated and believed. 

In order that w'e may be able to recognize and appreciate the 
sounds and sensations conveyed to the hand or ear by the action of 
the heart under disease^ it will be necessary for us to make our- 
selves acquainted with those indications of its movements in a 
state of health, it being by comparison of the two that we shall best 
in the living body discriminate between the normal and anormal 
condition of the organ. By the hand applied flat against the ribs 
of the left side, immediately behind the elbow, the impulse of the 
heart is plainly enough felt, and its pulsations as easily numbered; 
but if the ear be applied, or a stethescope used, two successive 
sounds, followed by an interval of silence, are heard. The first 
motion,” says Cr. Hope, which interrupts the interval of repose, 
is the auricular systole. It is a very slight and brief contractile 
movement, more considerable in the auricular appendix than else- 
where, and propagated, with a rapid vermicular motion, towards the 
ventricle, in the systole of which it terminates rather by continuity 
of action than by two successive movements. The ventricular 
systole commences suddenly, and terminates in the diastole, which 
is marked by the second sound. Synchronous with the systole are, 
the -first sound, the impulse of the apex against the ribs, and, in the 
vessels near the heart, the pulse ; but, in vessels at some distance, 
as the radial (of subraaxillary), the pulse follows at a barely appre- 
ciable interval.” — “The rythm of the heart, that is, the duration of 
the several parts of this ^ries, which constitute what may be called 
a heat, is the same as described by Laennec : viz. 1. The ventricu- 
lar systole occupies half the time, or thereabouts, of a whole beat. 
2L The ventricular diastole occupies a fourth, or at most a third. 
3. ,The interval of ventricular repose occupies a fourth, or rather 
less, during the latter half of which the auricular systole takes 
place.” . 

This brief exposition, from Dr. Hope, of the action of the heart, 
will prepare us for that practical study of its movements in a stkte 
of health which it is absolutely necessary for us tp institute before we 
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can take proper cognizance of those present under disease. Laenhec 
directs this study to be conducted under four views or heads : — 

1. The exterit over which the actions of the heart can l>e heard. 

2. The shock ,or impulse communicated. 3. The nature or in- 
tensity of the sound. 4. The order or rythm. In our examina- 
tioni we must take care that the animal be in a state of perfect 
(juietude, and entirely free from any suspicion, or alarm concerning 
oiu: presence or doings with him. 

The extent to \vhich the sound of the heart’s action is audible 
will vary, even in health, according to the make and embonpoint of 
the subject under examination. In lean and narrow-chested horses 
it may be heard upon the right as well as upon the left side, and 
upon the latter over a large superficies : on the other hand, in such 
as are circular-chested and fat, the sound will be confined to the 
left side and to the spot directly^ opposite the heart. Exercise or 
agitation of any kind will augment the sphere of sound ; and dur- 
ing those violent beats of the heart called palpitation, their influence 
will exteiKl even beyond the chest, to other parts of the body. 

By hypertrophy, the impulse is increased, but the sounds dinii- 
nished.” — '' By dilatation, the impulse is diminished, often to the 
extent of being imperceptible.” By hypertrophy with dilatation, 
the contractions of the ventricles give a strong impulse” — “ abrupt, 
dead, violent blows, which strongly repel the hand.”* 

The diseases of the heart and its appendages naturally range 
themselves into three classes : — those affecting the pericarcRum ; 
those affecting. the substance of the heart; and those^ affecting the 
lining membrane and valves of the heart and great bloodvessels. 


PERICARDITIS. 

The pericardium is by no means infre(5uently the seat of inflam-r 
mation. In opening horses that die of f)leuritic disease, nothing is 
more common them to find effusions of lymph and water within the 
pericardiac cavity ; as though the one membrane had morbidly sym- 
pathized with the other. Redness alone,” Dr. Hope says, does 

For mcMit valuable infonnation on these points consult Laoitnec and Hope. 
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not afford conclusive evidence of pericarditis, as all serous as well 
as mucous membranes are liable to vascular injection from various 
causes independent of inflammation.’* The effused lyhiph is mostly 
disposed in layers upon the internal surface of the sac, emd upon 
the exterior 6f the heart, giving additional .substance to the on^, 
and often a complete coating to the other, and, in some instances, 
forming adhesions between the two. In this manner, the pericar- 
dium may be increased in thickness to an enormous extent. The 
lymph assumes the same albuminoys character as it does in the 
chest, and on being cut iato, while recent, displays a honey-comb 
sort of texture, having its interstices loaded with a yellow serous 
fluid ; in fact, putting on the same appearance, only that it is more 
concrete, as it does within the chest, and undergoing — should it re- 
main — ^the same changes towards organization. In process of time, 
and when it exists as an additional lining to the pericardium, it 
grows close and firm, and attenuated in substance, and turns of a 
white colour. In one instance I found it converted into a substance 
of the nature of cartilage, about an eighth of an inch in thickness. 

Pericarditis may assume either the acute or chronic type. It may 
exist as an idiopathic affection ; but in most cases it will be found 
to be secondary — consecutive on pleuritic inflammation. That it 
may, at least in a chronic form, commence by itself and run its 
course alone, is in some measure proved by the cases of hydrops 
peri^rdii which every now and then present themselves unaccom- 
panied by disease of other parts. 

The Symptoms of pericarditis, I am afraid we must with D’ Ar- 
boval admit, have not yet been determined on.” Even in man, 
with all the advantages surgeons possess in being orally informed of 
the pains and feelings of their patients, the diagnosis of pericarditis ^ 
has always been considered extremely difficult and ddubtful. '' Dry 
cough; hurried respiration ; palpitation of the heart, the impulse 
of which is sometimes violent, bounding and regular, though, its 
beats may, at the same time, be unequal in strength; at other 
times it is feeble, fluttering and irregular ; pulse always frequent, 
and generally, at the onset, full, hard, jerking, and often with a 
thrill.” Such are the symptoms, applicable to the cases of horses, 
which Dr. Hope gives as characteristic in ma^n ; and such, prqhc^ 
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1t>ly, it will be wise in us to set before us in practice until from obr 
servations on our own part we shall be in a situation either to 
ject or confirm them. 

Mr. Pritchard, V.S., Wolverhampton, with laudable zeal 
for the pr^omotion of our art, so long ago as the year 1833, furnished 
The Veterinarian with some practical communications on this 
subject, which we shall find it advantageous to revive on the pre- 
sent occasion. His observations relate particularly to 
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Or that stage of pericarditis when effusion has taken place, and 
the membranous sac is supposed to contain both lymph and water. 

The Symptoms of this affection, apart from pleurisy and pneu- 
mony, Mr. Pritchard informs us, are well marked.*’ They are, 
palpitation of the heart ; the carotid arteries beat forcibly, and 
are readily recognized in applying the finger to their course in the 
neck. There is a good flow of blood through the jugulars, a copious 
return of blood through the neck, when the state of the pulse is 
considered ; the surface of the body and extremities are warm, and 
these latter symptoms continue until within one or two hours of the 
horse’s death.” In addition to the above symptoms, there is iuch 
an expression of alarm and anxiety in the countenance of the ani- 
mal €is no other malady produces.” — The respiration is but little 
disturbed.” " 

The Fluid collected in most cases resembles the serum of 
the blood. Sometimes, it is red, from being tinged with exuded 
blood — at others, it is turbid from lymph floatings in it — often it is 
sero-piHulerit in character, and looks like so much whey. I^ow ^nd 
then we find pus in flakes mingled with jt. In quantity it varies 
considerably — from a pint to a gallon or more. The horse gene- 
rally sinks from other disease, or from constiliLtional irritation, be- 
fore the cavity is filled, I recollect, however, the case of a cart-horse 
which occurred while I was a pupil at the Veterinary College, 
whose death, without any previous illness, took place most sudd^y 
and uK^xpectedly, in whom the pericardiac sac was foiind dmtei^ed 
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to that»degree wUh water, that the h^art had absolutely become in- 
undated and choked in its action. . ^ 

The Pathology of this dropsy, as far as our present investiga- 
tions have gone, would appear to admit ’'of various explication. 
Either inflammation or increased vascular action would prodlice it, 
and this 9ommonly appears co-existent with disorder in the pleura ; 
or it may be consentaneous ^with that dropsical diathesis of body 
under £he consitutional influefice of which all the serous mem- 
branes — those of the chest, pericarBium, and abdomen, and head, 
too, perhaps — are pouring forth augmented secretion. Rarel}^ I 
believe, will this dropsy prove dependent upon disease or disorder 
of the pericardium alone. 


, CARDITIS. 

Inflammation of the muscular substance of the heart may be 
either general or partial ; at least, this is the division made of it by 
Laennec, who nevertheless adds, — There perhaps does not exist 
on record a satisfactory case of general inflammation of the heart, 
either acute or chronic — '' unless, indeed, we choose to consider 
the word inflammation as synonymous with (discolouration or) a/- 
tercUion or diseased — “ Pus must be considered as the most un- 
equivocal indication of inflammation.” 

Veterinary records do not appear to furnish any such cases as 
Would, according to the above definition, be regarded as carditis. 
Several, Continental veterinarians have treated the subject in their 
works, with the usual routine of symptoms, causes, and treatment ; 
but the perusal of their accounts turns out so unsatisfactory — most 
of thetti describing pericarditis for carditis — that I have not consi- 
dered them of sufficient value to transcribe. ^ 

INFLAMMATION OF THE LINING OF THE HEART. 

Mr. Simpson, V.S!fSouthainpton, relates a case in The Veteri- 
NMilAN for 1834, in which this- affection appeared after dekh ex- 
tremely well marked. , 

The coipinenceinent waa marked by symptomaof abdcHoinal pain ; nott the 
respiration became greatly disturbed ; and that was succeeded by a remarkable 
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change in the action of the heart (from simple frequency) to three or four 
beats b succession so violent as to shake the whole 6rame, and render its 
movementiB viuble even at many yards* distance ; with intervals of quietude of 
five minutes or more, the pulsation of the submaxillary unafPected all the 
while, Afterwards the violent beating became constant. Before death its 
force decreased, but never again down to the natural beat. Autopsy . — Both 
lungs infiamed. About a pint and a half of serum in the pericardium. Internal 
surface of the heart sound ; lining membrane highly inflamed, “ the left auricle 
and ventricle being covered with spots of ecchymosia, and the whole surface 
of the cavities on the right side being discoloured by inflammatory action.” 

HYPERTROPHY. 

This is a term of comparatively recent introduction into medi- 
cine, to signify what in numerous instances we in former times ex- 
pressed by the words over-growth ^ enlargement, See. It is meant 
to denote an exuberance of growth, or augmentation of natural or 
normal volume. It would appear that almost any organ or tissue in 
the body may become hypertrophied or anormally augmented in 
volume ^nd power, and yet preserve its functions sufficiently natu- 
rally performed not to occasion any alteration in the animal eco- 
nomy ; of which the spleen is a remarkable instance : it is only 
when inconvenience is thereby produced that we look upon hyper- 
trophy in the light of disease. On the present occasion, hyper- 
trophy is used to denote an augmentation or thickening of the suIk 
stance of the heart. 

This occurs in one of three forms : — 

1. Simple Hypertrophy, or hypertropkg without dilatation, 
consisting simply in thickening of the walls of the heart, without 
any alteration in the dimensions of its cavity. 

2. Hypertrophy with Dilatation, in which the walls are 
thickened and the cavity dilated. 

3. Hypertrophy with Contraction, in which the walls are 
thickened euid the cavity diminished. 

One or two or all four of the cavities of the heart may be hyper- 
trophied. The entire heart has been known to acquire double its 
natural volume : a rare occurrence, however, but one 'which, when 
it does happen, is, according to D^Arboval, invariably r^femble to 
^nphysema. The ventricles oftener become hy pertrophiW than the 
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auricles, '' because," says Dr. Hope, '' they are exposed to a greater 
variety of exciting causes, and because -the auricles are remarkably 
protected by the auriculo- ventricular valves." 

The Symptoms of hypertrophy in horses are, I am afraid, but too 
little known to warrant any attempt at separate description of them. 
The following cases will prove our surest guides in practice. I be- 
lieve the first ever published in this country emanated from 

Mr. P»iTCHARD.~^He was called to attend a three-parts bred six-year-old 
mare, employed in a posting establishment in Wolverhampton. “ Her pulse was 
hard, with sufficient dilatation of the submaxillary artery ; respiration laborious; 
membranes of the eye and nostrils vascular ; surface of the body and extremities 
warm ; off her feeding." — Mr. P. “ listened to the heart ; its contractions were 
powerful, loud, and regular; but the organ was evidently |nuch oppressed." 
Notwithstanding active and judicious treatment adopted by Mr. P., the mare 
died, owing to his not being sent for earlier. On examination, in the pericardiac 
sac was found a small quantity of healthy fluid. “ Tlie right side of the heart 
was considerably enlarged, particularly the right ventricle, and without the 
softening of the walls. It was a fine specimen of hypertrophy of the right 
auricle and ventricle." The lungs were apparently too large for their cavities, 
which contained hut little serous fluid. They were very heavy in band, and, 
when cut into, were found, throughout, oedematous. 

Mr. Thonison, V.S., Beith, N.B., published, a few months after- 
wards, the following case : — 

In March 1833, Mr. T. had a horse belonging to Mr. Orr, Carse of Loch-* 
winnoch, brought to him for examination. He was lame, apparently in the 
shoulder ; he groaned when backed, and shewed unwillingness to turn round 
or even move. Pulse irregular and quickened. Mr. T., from the superficial 
examination he had, was inclined to regard it as a sort of rheumatism or 
founder. Venesection, purge — returned home. Mr. T. was summoned next 
day, and found him in the most pitiable condition, — standing with his fore legs 
wide extended ; nostrils dilated ; breathing quick and laborious ; eyes sunken ; 
pupils dilated ; looking back and sighing ; countenance hopeless. “ Pulse had 
a most peculiar irregular motion, and the undulation of the jugular veins 
was extending up to the roots of the ears. He expired shortly afterwards. 
Auiopty * — Considerable infiammation of liings, and pleura, and pericardium, 
the latter greatly distended with red fluid. The heart of enormous size, and 
^preatly inflamed. Both auricles and ventricles full of blood. Parietes relitxad 
and chorda tendinia lacerated. The valves did not approximate to do their 
duty. Foramen ovale dilated. The whole mass weighed thirty-four pounds. 
The horse had been some time in Mr. Orr’s possession, and had worked (hut 
nmther quick nor laboriously) constantly on the farm.” 
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Mb, HAEBitoM, V.S., Labcastsb, in 1886 sent an accetmt of a caae to Tipi 
VsTBEtNABiAN, which turned out to be hypertrophy of the heart. The sub- 
ject wad “ an aged bay coach- horse,** whose state altogether was that of eEti^me 
dejectedness, with “ a very peculiar expression of eye,** and a countenance 
** wild, haggard, and pitiable.** Pulse from 70 to 90, soft, and at tiipes in an 
almost collapsed state.” Respiration perfectly tranquil, and no signs of pain 
betrayed. Partial cold sweats and tremors occasionally. Extreme parts cold. 
One blood-letting at the very beginning had been borne to the extent of four 
or five quarts ; but twelve hours afterwards, on attempting a second, the blood — 
which was so light-coloured that it hardly stained Mr. H.*8 linen — came away, 
tardily, and, by the time two quarts had flown, signs of syncope appeared. 
On the seventh day he died. Large vesicles of air were found upon the surfisce 
of the lungs, which exhibited throughout “ a very light pink colour.” The 
right ventricle of the heart greatly dilated ; the correspondent auricle not so 
much. The left cavities not much altered. In the abdomen a large tumour 
was discovered, attached to the posterior and inferior surface of the dia- 
phragm, extending eighteen inches laterally, five inches superiorly, and being 
four inches thick. It proved to be composed of clots of blood. 

DILATATION. 

By dilatation — which is also called aneurism of the heart — ^is 
signified, increase of capacity of any one of the cavities. When 
the parietes are attenuated, the dilatation is said to be simple ; but 
when, although dilated, they have preserved their natural thickness, 
it is dilatation with hypertrophy. In relation to this affection. Dr. 
Hope says — Although I have seen the muscular substance healthy 
in every form and degree of it, in general it is not so. For, when 
the dilatation is great, and the parietes are feeble in proportion to the 
quantity of blood which they have to propel, the muscle is usually 
more or less softened and flaccid, and in some cases of a deeper red, 
in others paler or more fawn-coloured than natural. The deep-red 
dye is attributable to venous engorgement of the muscular sub- 
stance, resulting from stagnation of blood within the heart Tlie 
softening is sometimes so great, that £he substance readily breaks 
up under pressure of the fingers.” — Simple dilatation seldom af- 
fects one ventricle without the other.”—" Dilatation of the auricles 
scarcely ever exists without more or less thickening of their pa- 
rietes.” We must take care to distinguish between distention and 
dilatation of the cavities, " When merely distended, they are found 
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enlarged, firm, and tense ; but these conditions almost entirely dis- 
appear when the blood is pressed out through their natural apertures. 
On the contrary, when truly dilated, they have no appearance 
tension, are more or less flaccid, and the enlargement persists after 
the blood has been evacuated*.** 

Leblanc mentions a case of dilatation of all four cavities of the 
heart of a horse. Vezelesse gives an account of a heart of enor- 
mous volume : it measured a foot from base to point, and ten inches 
from point to summit of the ventricles ; its parietes were weakened 
by attenuation, and several of its fleshy columns lacerated. MM. Riss 
and Meyer have published a case of dilatation with rupture of the 
right auricle of the heart of a horse : the cavity was at least double 
its ordinary amplitude, and its walls attenuated to that degree, that, 
in the place where the rupture took place, they were not thicker than 
a sheet of paper. 

The best account of dilatation the veterinary annals of this 
country afford is contained in a case communicated to The VETERI- 
NARIAN in 1834, by Mr. Pritchard. 

Mr. Pritchard was requested to examine a six-year-old mare, on account of 
falling away in flesh. He found her poor and lean on the rib ; with belly large, 
and coat unhealthy ; although she had been for several weeks in good pasture, 
where she, otherwise, appeared tolerably well and lively. Pulse 84, rather hard 
and irregular. The impulse of the heart indicated a change in its structure, 
by a loud and sonorous stroke, recognized on the right side of the chest nearly 
as forcibly as on the left. Its beating was regular ; but an unnatural lythm, 
a throbbing palpitation, accompanied the stroke. The blood in the jugular 
veins met with considerable impediment. The regurgitation observed in 
these vessels at the bottom of the neck, slight in horses in health, was in this 
mare considerable, and extended up the neck even to the head. The belly and 
legs were slightly oedematous. At length, diarrhoea attacked her, and car- 
ried her oflT. The pericardium was thinner and more capacious than ordinary. 
The heart appeared unusually large and flabby ; lymph was effhsed into the 
cellular substance aroimd its base ; the right auricle was very much enlarged, 
being three times the size of the left, and its walls thin ; the right ventricle was 
dilated, but not at all in proportion with the auricle ; the left auricle was not 
dilated, but the left ventricle was much enlarged, and its walls, especially at the 
extreme of the apex, so thin that Mr. P. felt a little astonished that it could have 
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contracted without rupture, for h was not more than one-eighth of an inch 
in thickness. The heart weighed ten pounds, and measured in circumference 
at the base two feet seven inches. The lungs were perfectly healthy. Mucous 
lining of the bowels tumid from serous engorgement. Absorbents of the large 
intestines loaded with red-yellow lymph — near to the receptaculum chyli, with 
blood. The thoracic duct contained principally blood, but was not much 
dilated. The liver was in a state of sanguineous engorgement, weighing 
nearly thirty pounds. There was extravasation of blood into the parenchyma. 


OSSIFICATION OF THE HEART. 

Mr. a. Henderson, V.S., London, has in his museum a remark- 
ably fine specimen of this disease. The parietes of the right auricle 
are converted into osseous substance; consequently, that cavity 
could have been but a passive receptacle for the blood : the current 
must have continued without any, or with hardly any, fresh impulse 
into the ventricle. All that Mr. H. knows about the case is, that 
the horse from which the heart was taken, dropped down dead, in 
emaciated condition, in a dust-cart. 

AIR IN THE HEART 

Dr. Hope* received from Dr. Forbes, of Chichester, the follow- 
ing communication : — I yesterday examined a boy who had died 
suddenly, after being affected for years with all the symptoms of 
extreme dilatation of the heart. I found the organ very large from 
dilatation of both ventricles, and both were distended with air — ^in 
all eight or ten ounces. There was no particular putridity, the boy 
having been dead only thirty-six hours.'' The Doctor informs us that 
a similar case is recorded in Simmons' I«ondon Medical Journal for 
1785 ; and adds — '' As air in the ventricles is incompatible with 
the maintenance of life, it must, in these cases, have been ge- 
nerated, or conveyed there, after deatk" 

In 1837, without being aware that any similar observation had 
been made either on man or animals, I sent the subjoined account to 
The Veterinarian 
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A borse, three years old, taken unwell after the ordinary mode in which 
a febrile catarrhal attack commencea. He was off his feed ; dull and dejected ; 
and his pulse was increased to about 66. He took three drachms of aloes, and 
lived upon a bran diet, and was ordered to be kept quiet in his stable. The 
day following he was removed from his stable into a box ; but nothing further 
was done, the medicine appearing to be about acting on the bowels. The 
morning of the third day he purged : water-gruel was now substituted for 
water for his drink. He ate his hay, and appeared to be doing well. His pulse 
continued between 55 and 60 ; but was grown so feeble at the jaw that more 
than ordinary attention was required to perceive the beats of the artery. I 
saw him alive for the last time at one o’clock, on this (the third) day. At 
five o'clock, p.m., he had drunk a pailful of gruel, and still appeared going on 
well. At half-past six, p.m., he was found dead in his box ; having, from the 
position of the carcass, evidently fallen quite suddenly, and, as it would seem, 
died without a struggle. 

Being fully prepared to meet with some post-mortem appearance out of the 
common way, more than usual pains were taken in opening the body. The 
sternum was carefully removed by sawing through the cartilages of the ribs, 
without cutting into or disarranging the pericardiac membrane. No sooner 
was the pericardiac case opened, than out protruded the heart with a veiy un- 
usual sort of jerk, it appearing as if the bag containing it were too small 
it, and it were pressing for liberation. Denuded of its bracing membrane, the* 
heart appeared — the right ventricle in particular, which now lay uppermost— 
enormously distended, and the tumefaction conveyed to the pressure of the 
fingers the sense of fluctuation. I, myself— as well as my friend, Dr. Campbell, 
who was present at the examination — opined, either that fluid blood or air must 
be within. 1 cut into the ventricle transversely, near its apex, with a scalpel, 
and, to my surprise, a quantity of air burst forth, the parictes of the cavity 
instantly collapsing just in the manner a distended stomach or intestine would 
have done ; and what adds to this similitude is, that the escaped gas had a fetid 
odour. This was followed by a copious efflux of fluid, grumous, ill-conditioned 
blood, which, as it flowed, bubbled and frothed as though air had been mixed 
up with it. The parietes of the right ventricle were unusually thin from the di- 
latation they had undergone ; while those of the left ventricle were in altoge- 
ther an opposite state of extraordinary contraction and density, almost to the 
obhteration of its cavity. The auricles both contained blood ; but there was 
this diflerence— that, in the left, the coagulum was unusqally small and Arm, 
while the blood m the right was very loosely and but iujperfectly coagulated. 
The coagula in the pulmonary vemt were perfect, but soft and black, and 
easily lacerated. The right lung was dark-coloured, and in places exhibited 
incipient hepatization : the left lung was in a perfectly sound condition. 
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RUPTURE OF THE HEART. 

This sad and fatal lesion arises in one of two ways : — may 
either be the result of mechanical force, or it may be the product 
of ulceration. 

Any violent Action or excessive Exertion may prove 
the occasion of rupture in a heart perfectly sound and healthy. I 
recollect, some years ago, during one of the racing meetings that 
used to be held annually at Woolwich, one of the horses, who had 
vehemently contested, and lost only by half-a-neck, a beat, sud- 
denly falling and dying just after he had passed the winning-post; 
whose body I afterwards examined, and therein found the heart, 
burst : I think it was the right auricle that had given way — the 
animal had literally died of a broken heart.” 

In ray regimental predecessor’s time, one of the troop-horses, in- 
tended to mount king’s guard, from the same cause, dropped down 
dead” on the parade. 

Of Rupture from Ulceration, there is a case related by M. 
Gaullet, in the Recueil de M6decinc Veterinaire, which appears to 
afford an example. 

A horse, seven years old, had experienced within a short lapse of time 
three or four fits resembling those of epilepsy, the prominent symptoms of 
which were ; — stifihess of the fore limbs, with spasm and tremor of the muscles 
of the shoulder and arm ; the eyes much turned inwards, the opaque cornea 
alone being visible ; the animal moved with so much difficulty, that, if com- 
pelled to stir, he fell and lay for half an hour in a state of rigidity, grinding 
his jaws ; then arose again, and fed as though nothinjg had happened. For a 
month before he died, this horse was treated for pulmonic disease ; in the 
course of which, they took him out for a little walking exercise. In his walk 
he met with rather a sharp ascent, which, for want of breath, he could not 
climb. Some days afterwards the same attempt was renewed, but with no 
better success. An hour after his return to his stable from this last journey, 
the horse vras seized vrith his former symptoms, fell backwards, and remednM 
ffown for half-an-hour, with his neck in a state of tetanic rigidity. Fifteeh 
days after one of these fits, he died. The abdominal viscera, the pleurae, and 
the lungs, were sound. About the middle of the right ventricle of the heart 
was discovered a small fistulous aperture, with smooth borders, and from one 
to two lines in diameter, through which issued a pale sanguineous fluid. 
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Within the ventricle, communicating with the aperture, wag a longitudinal 
rent, an inch-and*a-half in extent, but diminishing in breadth towards the 
opening outside, which was surrounded by whitish and slight tumidity, half* 
an-inch in circumference. 

Along with the above, M. Gaullet communicated an analogous case to the 
Central Society of Agriculture. The horse experienced great difficulty in 
moving, with especial inconvenience on the left side, and no one could divine 
the cause. Twenty-five days after the attack he died. The right ventricle 
presented an old rupture, which shewed for some breadth the commencement 
of cicatrization. 


ANEURISM OF THE AORTA. 

Although aneurism is by no means an uncommon disease in 
our own bodies, in horses it is very rare ; so rare, that it never has, 
that I know of, become an object of veterinary practice. Never- 
theless as extraordinary occurrences, accounts of cases must be at all 
times interesting to the veterinarian, and as such I give those that 
have come under my own observation. 

The first I shall notice is a dried preparation that belonged to my father's 
museum, at Woolwich, a very fine specimen of aneurism of the thoracic 
aorta. In shape, and indeed in magnitude, it may well be compared to a 
gourd of ordinary growth. Through the bottom of the aneurismal sac are 
two large circular apertures where, evidently, it had burst into the cavity of 
the chest. In several places the sac is much attenuated, and appears — as fiir 
as one can judge in its dried state — to have been in an ulcerated condition at 
the time of death. Whether the sac is formed of the dilated or augmented 
coats of the vessel, or is composed of adventitious coatings, it seems impossi- 
ble, correctly, to determine : its appearance most favours the latter supposi- 
tion. No other history attaches to the preparation than that it was brought 
fix>m the slaughter-house.*' 

Mr* Field has in his museum in London a preparation of the same kind as 
the one described above, and in most respects veiy similar to it. 

The following cases occur in the Foreign Journals : — 

fn ^Journal Pratique^ for September 1826 , are two reports of aneurism 
by M. Chenard. A mare was led to him having fistula. She could hardly, 
he observed at the time, drag her hind legs after her. She had no sooner got 
into the stable, than she fell on her haunches, and never rose again. She was 
Med and purged ; but died on the sixth day. Internal tunic of the aorta highly 
inflamed ; and immediately behind the emulgent artery was a true aneurism 
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as large as a hen’s egg. Just below was an aperture in the vessel which pro- 
truded in the form of a pedicle, and communicated with another tumour, of the 
size of a child’s head, full of fibrous matter, laminated. A simil^ clot filled 
the arterj posterior to dilatation. The membranes occupying the spinal mar- 
row in the lumbar region were also highly injected, and the marrow itself was 
softened and surrounded by a ^rous fluid. 

Another mare, usually full of animation and energy, suddenly, and without 
assignable cause, became spiritless and incapable of work. This con&iued 
for some months, when attention was directed to her loins. She turned with 
difficulty ; shrunk from pressure on the loins ; was costive ; and voided her 
dung and urine with straining and pain. She was treated for nephritis, and 
got better ; but after a very little work every symptom relapsed. Two months 
afterwards her hind legs commenced swelling, and this went on to produce ul- 
cerations, all which subsided again. One day she was seized with cramp in the 
near hind leg, for a quarter of an hour In two months again she got so well 
as to be considered fit for work. She performed one journey ; but had hardly 
commenced a second, when she on a sudden lost the use of her limbs — she 
fell upon her off' side, uttering dreadful cries. She continued for two days 
paralytic in her hind parts, and died. The posterior aorta at the root of the 
emulgent artery was dilated to double its ordinary caliber, and a tumour, os- 
seous above and cartilaginous below, communicated with the aorta by an aper- 
ture the size of a nut, with attenuated edges. The aneurism ended abruptly 
near the origin of the crural artery. The internal coat was ulcerated where 
the ossific process had taken place, and a clot completely blocked the dilata- 
tion and the posterior divisions of the aorta, and extended even to the origin 
of the renal arteries. The membranes of the spinal marrow were also highly 
inflamed above the lumbar region ; and the marrow itself softer than natural, 
and covered with bloody spots. 

The subjoined case occurred in 1826, at the College at Alfort : — 

A mare was brought in very lame from a sinus in the foot, perforating the 
long flexor tendon, which was treated for three weeks ; when one day, while the 
foot was being dressed, the mare suddenly reeled about, threw up her head, 
and fell down, l^o sooner was she down, than her nostrils and chest and belly 
and flanks were all in convulsive action for breath ; her limbs became stretched 
out ; and her eyes rolled in their orbits. The jugular was oj^ned instanter ; 
but drops of blood only issued. In the very act, death closed the soene. 
The pericardium prodigiously distended with coagulated blood, looking at first 
like hypertrophy of the heart. This coagulum weighed five pounds. The 
trunk of the aorta was extensively ruptured at its base, and the lemon was 
evidently the result of attenuation of its coats. 
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ANEURISM OF THE ILIAC ARTERY. 

* 

Mr. King, V.S., Stanmore, shewed me a dried preparation — a fipecimen of 
an aneurismal tumour, communicating, as it seemed to him (for there was 
much confusion of parts), with the external iliac artery : if not with that, with 
the gluteal. The aneurismal sac was composed principally of the parts imme- 
diately adjacent. In several places it had become ossific : indeed, so large 
and evidently spreading were some of the patches of osseous matter, that, had 
the animal survived any great while longer, there is little doubt, ultimately, the 
whole sac would have become converted into bone. The history of the case, 
was — A horse, not worth much, was casually brought into Mr. K.’s yard with a 
tumour equal in volume to a large pumpkin, and of an irregularly ovoid shape, 
upon the postero- superior part of the quarter. Finding it fluctuated, Mr. K., 
by way of experiment, punctured the swelling with u lancet. A gush of blood 
followed the puncture. Compresses of tow, cloths, bandages, &c., were imme- 
diately applied. In the end, however, the auimal became reduced, and died. 
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SECTION IX. 

DISEASES OF THE TEETH, PHARYNX, AND 
ESOPHAGUS. 

DENTITION TUMOURS UPON THE FACE 

LAMPAS SALIVARY CALCULI 

SHARP ) STRICTURE OF THE ESOPHAGUS 

PROJECTING) CHOKING 

CARIOUS TEETH ESOPHAGOTOMY. 

PARROT MOUTH 

DENTITION. 

By Dentition is infant the breeding and cutting of the teeth. 
From a few months after birth until the fifth year of his age, the 
horse may be said to be breeding and cutting teeth. It is not, 
however, with the animal as with children, who sicken and even 
die in tender infancy from the cutting of their first teeth ; on the 
contrary, his sucking teeth appear to cause him as little inconve- 
nience as our permanent set do ourselves, whereas the coming of 
his second teeth occasionally causes him somewhat of the same 
kind of suffering and irritation which we so often observe among 
children. There is, connected with dentition, another peculiarity 
in the horse which we must not let slip our observation. Although 
the period of teething, properly so called, may be said to be litnited 
to the fifth year, yet we must recollect it has been satisfacto- 
rily demonstrated, that in him there is a process of growth going 
on in the teeth through the remainder of life ; so that, in fact, at 
no period can the animal be said to be exempt from the influence 
of dentition. This accounts for lampas appearing in old as well as 
young horses, and furnishes my mind with strong proof, that the 
tumidity of the bars of the mouth is dependent upon operations 
going on in the teeth, and upon that cause alone. 

There was a time when, I must confess, I treated the subject of 
dentition so lightly as to think that horses never suffei^ or became 
VOL. n. A « 
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disordered from sudi a cause. Experience, however, has altered 
my opinion. I can now, in practice, frequently discover young horsea 
with disorder or febrile irritation upon them, the production or con- 
tinuation of which I hesitate not to ascribe to teething ; and I find 
these views borne out by the relief obtained by the increased 
attention I am in the habit of giving to this assumed cause in my 
treatment. In illustration of this, I will here relate a case which 
occurred to me many years ago; the very one, in fact, which proved 
Uie occasion of my looking afterwards more closely into dentition. 

I was requested to give my opinion concerning a horse, then in his fifth 
year, who had fed so sparingly for the last fortnight, and so rapidly declined 
in condition in consequence, that his owner, a veterinary surgeon, was under 
no light apprehensions* about his life. He had himself examined his mouth, 
without having discovered any defect or disease ; though another veterinary 
surgeon was of opinion, that the averseness or inability manifested in masti- 
cation, and the consequent ctidding^ arose from preternatural bltmtneM of the 
surfaces of the molar teeth, which were, in consequence, filed; but without 
beneficial result. It was after this that I saw the horse ; and I confess I 
was, at my first examinaticxn, quite as much at a loss to oficr any thing satis- 
factory as others had been. While meditating, however, after my inspection^ 
on the apparently extraordinary nature of the case, it stnick me that I had 
not seen the tusks. I went back, and discovered two little tumours, red and 
hard, in the situation of the inferior tusks, which, when pressed, gave the 
animal insufierable pain. 1 instantly took a pocket-knife, and made cruciid 
incisions through them, down to the coming teeth, from which moment the 
horse recovered his appetite, and by degrees his wonted condition. 

The above case might likewise be quoted in illustration of ano- 
ther fact connected with this subject, which is, that the cutting of 
the tusks — which may be compared to the eye-teeth of children — 
costs the constitution more derangement than the cutting of all the 
other teeth put together ; on which account, no doubt, it is that the 
period from the fourth to the fifth year is so critical a one with the 
domiciled horse. Any disease, pulmonary in particular, setting in 
at this interval is doubly dangerous, from its being augmented or 
kept up by the irritation of teething : in fact, teething is on^j aux- 
iliary cause of the known fatality among horses at this term isf 
their existence. 

Reasoning, en philosophe, on the subject, with a view of shewing 
in what manner teething is necessarily productive of the conse- 
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quences ascribed to it, D*Arboval tells us to obs^e Itow the vital 
energy becomes augmented about the head, and upon the mucous 
surfaces in particular. “A isort of local fever originates in the alveo- 
lar cavities, running high or low according to the resistance the 
teeth encounter from the hardness of the jaws or their own dispro- 
portioned size and solidity. The gums become stretched; frcmi the 
pressure of the teeth against them, they dilate, sometimes split ; at 
the same time they are red, painful, and hot, even to a sense of 
burning, and they spread. Internally, the roots of the teeth, from 
shooting downwards, compress the dental nerves, and painfully 
drag the periosteal linings of the alveolar cavities. These con- 
tinued causes will sufficiently account for the local irritation and 
suffering accompanying teething, and enable us to explain many 
morbid phenomena we find appearing in horses at this — from 
various circumstances — the most critical period of their Uves^.” 

The Effects of Dentition upon the constitution may be 
comprised under the heads, excitation, fever, catarrhal disorder, 
cough, glandular swellings, ophthalmic irritation, cutaneous erup- 
tion, derangement of the bowels, minary disturbance, loss of appe- 
tite and consequent emaciation. My respected predecessor, the 
late Mr. Bloxam, has left behind him, in his Registry of Sick, 
several such entries as “ fever from dentition ” — ** suffering from 
dentition which is evidence sufficient to shew, that his opinions 
on this subject were much the same as I am endeavouring to incul- 
cate here ; and, let me add, they were the result of very long 
experience, and most patient and attentive observation. Excessive 
or long-continued local irritation and suffering induces a habit of 
nervousness and susceptibility, rendering the body doubly prone 
to the operation of morbific agents, and augmenting the violence 
of the malady when once disease has set in. For this reason I, for 
my own part, invariably make it my rule in practice, when young 
horses are brought to me sick or unwell, to inspect their mouths, 
and, in particular, to notice the tusks, which, should they be pro- 
minent and pushii^ against the gums, I let through by making 
crudal incisions upon their summits : at the same time I rembve 


^ See Uurtrel D'Arbovart} “ DicUonmire^^' article “ DentStitm.** 
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disordered from such a cause. Experience, however, has a}t)6fi$d 
my opinion. I can now, in practice, frequently discover young horses 
with disorder or febrile irritation upon them, the production or con-- 
tinuation of which I hesitate not to ascribe to teething ; and I find 
these views borne out by the relief obtained by the increased 
attention I am in the habit of giving to this assumed cause in my 
treatment In illustration of this, I will here relate a case which 
occurred to me many years ago; the very one, in fact, which proved 
llie occasion of my looking afterwards more closely into dentition. 

I was requested to give my opinion concerning a horse, then in his fifth 
year, who had fed so sparingly for the last fortnight, and so rapidly declined 
in condition in consequence, that his owner, a veterinary surgeon, was under 
no light apprehensions* about his life. He had himself examined his mouth, 
without having discovered any defect or disease ; though another veterinary 
surgeon was of opinion, that the averseness or inability manifested in masti- 
cation, and the consequent codding y arose from preternatural UuntnesR of the 
surfttces of the molar teeth, which were, in consequence, filed; but without 
beneficial result. It was after this that I saw the horse ; and I confess I 
was, at my first exaimuation, quite as much at a loss to offer any thing satis- 
factory as others had been. While meditating, however, after my inspection^, 
on the apparently extraordinary nature of the case, it struck me that I had 
not seen the tusks. I went back, and discovered two little tumours, red and 
hard, in the situation of the inferior tusks, which, when pressed, gave the 
animal insufferable pain. I instantly took a pocket-knife, and made crucial 
incisions through them, down to the coming teeth, from which moment the 
horse recovered his appetite, and by degrees his wonted condition. 

The above case might likewise be quoted in illustration of aiK>- 
ther fact connected with this subject, which is, that the cutting of 
the tusks — which may be compared to the eye-teeth of children — 
costs the constitution more derangement than the cutting of all the 
other teeth put together ; on which account, no doubt, it is that the 
period from the fourth to the fifth year is so critical a one with the 
domiciled horse. Any disease, pulmonary in particular, setting in 
at this interval is doubly dangerous, from its being augmented or 
kept up by the irritation of teething : in fact, teething is one aux- 
iliary cause of the known fatality among horses at this term of 
their existence. 

Reasoning, en philosophe, on the subject, with a view of shewing 
in what manner teething is necessarily productive of the conse- 
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quences ascribed to it, D’Arboval tells us to observe liour the vital 
energy becomes augmented about the head, and upon the mucous 
surfiaces in particular. ‘'A sort of local fever originates in the alveo- 
lar cavities, running high or low according to the resistance the 
teeth encounter from the hardness of the jaws or their own dispro- 
portioned size and solidity. The gums become stretched ; from the 
pressure of the teeth against them, they dilate, sometimes split; at 
the same time they are red, painful, and hot, even to a sense of 
burning, and they spread. Internally, the roots of the teeth, from 
shooting downwards, compress the dental nerves, and painfully 
drag the periosteal linings of the alveolar cavities. These con- 
tinued causes will sufficiently account for the local irritation and 
suffering acoompanying teething, and enable us to explain many 
morbid phenomena we find appearing in horses at this — from 
various circumstances — the most critical period of their lives*.” 

The Effects of Dentition upon the constitution may be 
comprised under the heads, excitation, fever, catarrhal disorder, 
cough, glandular swellings, ophthalmic irritation, cutaneous erup- 
tion, derangement of the bowels, urinary disturbance, loss of appe- 
tite and consequent emaciation. My respected predecessor, the 
late Mr. Bloxam, has left behind him, in his Registry of Sick, 
several such entries as fever from dentition” — suffering from 
dentition;” which is evidence sufficient to shew, that his opinions 
on this subject were much the same as I am endeavouring to incul- 
cate here ; and, let me add, they were the result of very long 
experience, and most patient and attentive observation. Excessive 
or long-continued local irritation and suffering induces a habit of 
nervousness and susceptibility, rendering the body doubly prone 
to the operation of morbific agents, and augmenting the violence 
of the malady when once disease has set in. For this reason I, for 
my own part, invmiably make it my rule in practice, when young 
horses are brought to me sick or unwell, to inspect their mouths, 
and, in particular, to notice the tusks, which,, should they be pro- 
minent and pushing against the gums, I let through by making 
crucial incisions upon their summits : at the same time I remove 


* See Hurtrel D^ArbovaFs “ Dictionmire^'' article “ Dentition*' 
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any of the sucking teeth that my appear to be abstracting the 
growth of the set to conie. In this Way I feel assured I have seen 
catarrhal and teonchial inflammations abated, coughs relieved, 
lymphatic and other glandular tumours about the head reduced, 
cutaneous eruptions got rid of, deranged bowels restored to order, 
appetite returned, lost condition repaired. I am quite sure too 
little attention has been paid to the teeth in the medical treatment 
of young horses; and I would counsel those who have such charges 
by no means to disregard this remark, trifling as it may appear. 

LaMPAS. 

With the subject of dentition is closely allied another one, to 
which those knowing in horse matters, but unread in medical phi- 
losophy, attach great importance, called “ lampas.** According to 
D* Arboval, the word is of French origin : it is a terme de manSge'* 
that has found its way into veterinary medicine, from the circum- 
stance of its having been, figuratively or burlesquely, used to sig- 
nify the palate or inside of the mouth. What we, now-a-days, 
understand by lampas, is, em unnatural prominence or tumidity of 
the cartilaginous bars which form the roof of the mouth. These 
bars, naturally, are pale coloured, and arched in figure ; whereas, in a 
mouth affected with lampas, they are red and tumid, and appear 
bulging, descending upon a level with the surfaces of the upper 
nippers, and in some cases even below them. This apparent aug- 
mentation of substance is, no doubt, ascribable to congestion of 
blood ; but not to that alone ; for I believe in many cases there 
will be found to be some infiltration of serous and albuminous mat- 
ters into the cellular membrane attaching the bars to the hard 
palate:; which will account for the length of time they are known 
sometimes to continue, as well as for the little relief that in such 
cases attends lancing of the gums. Although in young horses it 
is, I believe, admitted by all horse people, that lampas is occasioned 
by the cutting of the teeth, yet, in old horses, there are those who 
ascribe their production to other causes, and imagine they have a 
good deal to do with the animal's state of health, or rather with his 
feeding. That they may in some cases be the occasion of sore- 
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ness in mastioatkiil, 1 4o not deny ; at the same time 1 thiidi I 
may safely affirm, thiit» nine times out of ten, the cause of loss of 
aippetite will be found elsewhere. The reason why lampas appear 
in aged horses, is^ in my opinion^ as I before stated, on account of 
^ continuance of the process of growth, demonstrated to he 
going on, through life, in the teeth, with the nature and laws of 
which we are, in our present state of knowledge, too little ac- 
quainted to pretend to say why the lampas should exist in one 
horse and not in another, or why it should only at times appear in 
the same horse. 

Are Lampas Disease 1 — The complaints, frequent and griev- 
ous, which are daily reaching our ears, are enough to persuade 
us they are : every groom that has an unthriving horse, or one 
that does not feed, is sure to search for lampas; and, should he find 
any, in his mind the cause of failure is detected, and the remedy 
obvious — ** burning them out.” Many a poor wight of a horse, 
even while suffering from some real constitutional malady, has 
been subjected to this torturing operation, with a view of demon- 
strating the sagacity of the groom, and thereby has got added to 
his other ailments, a foul, sloughy, carious sore upon the roof of 
his mouth. This may be said to be the fruits of 

The Removal of Lampas. — Supposing that their existence 
is owing to the teeth, surely the teeth should be removed, and 
not the bars of the mouth. In cutting or burning away the lampas 
we axe mistaking the effect for the cause. If it be contended 
that lampas do not owe their production to the irritation of teeth- 
ing, then I should like to be informed what does give rise to 
them: and, let what will give rise to them, I do not imagine 
there is any veterinarian hardy enough to contend, that the cause 
resides in the palate and becomes removed by the actual cau- 
tery ! Those who are entering private practice, and find themr 
selves compelled, at times, to belie their consciences by the 
performance of unnecessary operations to please their employers, 
niay he told, that burning out lampas is, after all, preferable to 
lajidng or cutting the bars; for, unless the palatine artery is 
wounded, very little blood is obtained by stabbing the mouth; 
and the wounding of this vessel, which will certainly take place 
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should the punctures be made ah)ag the sidm of the palate, or 
extend forward beyond the fourth bat from the front teeth, is 
not always a very safe proceeding. I rememb^ a case of the 
kind in which it became necessary to bind compresses of tow 
firmly upon the bleeding parts,_,by carrying a broad tape around 
the jaw between the tusks and corner incisors, and confining it 
there by tying its two ends in a knot upon the front of the gum, 
underneath the upper lip. After a couple of hours the compress was 
removed, and the hemorrhage proved to have been permanently 
stopped. Had the operation of forsion been known to me, I should, 
I think, assuredly have succeeded in stanching the hemorrhage 
with much less trouble and in infinitely less time. 

The Operation of Burning, if it must be performed, appears 
best done in the old farriers’ mode of proceeding. An iron, shaped 
as under. 



is heated to redness, and with its edge, which ought to be sharp, 
a portion of the substance of the bars, about the size of a crown 
piece, from the middle and most protuberant part, is sliced off : 
care being taken that the instrument does not penetrate deep 
enough to sear the bone. This at once gets rid of the assumed 
evil, and is altogether the preferable operation, and will not, per- 
formed in this partuil and cautious manner, be productive of any 
very great mischief. 


SHARP AND PROJECTING TEETH. 

Among the annoyances and hindrances the horse experiences in 
his eating, may be classed a sharpened and overgrown state of the 
molar teeth or grinders. Some irregular action in the jaws occa- 
sions a slanting wear of their grinding surfaces, and the consequence. 
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in the course of timoi is, the projection to a oonsideiable extent of 
one of tiie lateral edges beyond the opposite one, and the convert 
ston of the grinding surface, from an asperoud level, into an inclined 
plane, of greater or less, extent according to the length erf time the 
change has been going on. It wpuld appear that this irregular 
action is the effect of some original malformation of the jaws, 
whereby the teeth have a wrong direction given to them, or, at 
least, do not come into that complete apposition which is so essen* 
tial to their due masticatory operation. The wear, instead of being 
level and uniform, takes place all on one side, while the opposite un- 
worn side continuing to grow, the consequence, in process of time, 
is, a production at once most remarkable and unnatural, of which 
Mr. Henderson, V.S., Park Lane, London, has in his museum a 
very beautiful specimen. 

Not only are the teeth, when they have acquired this unnatural 
shape, in a measure unfitted for the purposes of mastication, but 
are, by their projections, apt to excoriate and lacerate the sides of 
the cheeks or the tongue*, depending upon which jaw they are 
situated in, and whether their sharpened edges are slanting inwards 
or outwards. What commonly leads to the discovery of this con- 
dition of the teeth, %, the horse being observed to cud his hay: 
either he puts the cud out of his mouth after masticating it imper- 
fectly, or else he retmns and collects it between his cheeks and 
grinders, where it gives externally the appearance of a swelling a 
little above the angle of the mouth. At times a flow of saliva 
accompanies the cudding. And, in consequence of muen of his 
aliment being thus lost to him, sometimes the animal is perceived 
to fall away in condition. 

The Remedy for sharp Grinders is the tooth-rasp. I have 
in all the cases of this description that have occurred to myself 
used this instrument with success, without having had occasion for 
any thing else. The French prefer breaking off the salient portions 
of the teeth by means of a hammer and chisel, the mouth being 

♦ These excoriations, and the ulcers they occasionally give rise to, am 
noticed in vol. i. 
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kept open the while with a gag, at a ball>iron; in regard to 
which proceeding 1 can only repeat, I never myself found any 
thing necessary beyond the tooth-rasp. 

PBOJECTiNa Teeth.— When once a tooth, whether it be an 
incisor or a molar, has lost opponent, and thereby becomes 
deprived of all counter-pressure, it shoots beyond its fellows in the 
same jaw, and is apt to grow to such a length as not only to inter- 
rupt mastication, but even impede the closure of the jaws. Mr. 
H. Surmon relates — in vol. ii. of The Veterinarian — a very 
instructive case of this description. 

A neighbour of his possessed a horse that had continued to lose his appe> 
tite and condition for some weeks. The first time Mr. S. examined the mouth 
he perceived nothing extraordinary. The horse, emaciated to a skeleton, was 
to be destroyed. Mr. S. examined his mouth once more, and, with a hailing* 
iron keeping it open, he introduced his hand, and discovered two lower teeth, 
one on each side, which had outgrown the others to that extent that they 
were actually pressing against the roof of the mouth. Mr. S. made attempts 
to extract them with a key, such as is used by surgeons; but this proved 
fhiitlesB. He afterwards contrived an instrument, 
with which he perfectly succeeded. In using it, he 
passed the forked end inttAhe mouth, and fixed 
the tooth to be extracted within the fork. The ^ 
handle — a most powerful lever — being then turned 
on its axis, the tooth became forced out with the 
greatest ease. The horse Mr. S. operated on, be- 
gan after the operation to feed again, and soon 
recovered his health and strength, and went to 
work as well as ever. 

This instrument, however, amounts to nothing beyond the ordi- 
nary tooth-key upoq a magnified scale, and is in many respects 
not 90 efficient, in consequence of its wanting the adjusting and 
grasping powers of the key. Mr. Cherry, the Principal Veterinary 
Swgeon to the Cavalry, is in the habit of using a key of such 
large dimensions that the handle is intended to be turned by both 
bands of the operator, which affords him a lever-extractor of 
fa^hly augmented power: and such is the instrument I should 
myself recommend for the extraction pf horses’ teeth. 
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Disease of the teeth is rare in the horse. He is not an animal that 
can be said to be subject to tooth-ache; though there are instances 
on record of carious teeth being discovered, and of their being pro- 
ductive of such consequences as h^ive led, through error, to a fatal 
termination. The following relation ought to operate on our minds 
as a warning in pronouncing judgment in cases of glanders, or at 
least in such as assume the appearance of glanders : — 

A horse, the property of Government, became a patient of Mr. Cherry’s, 
on account of a copious defluxion of fetid, discoloured, purulent matter frorft 
the near nostril, unaccompanied either by submaxillary tumefaction or by ulcer- 
ation of the Schneiderian membrane. For two or three months the case was 
treated for glanders ; but, no amendment appearing, a consultation was deemed 
necessary, the result of which was, the horse was shot. On examination of the 
head, the third molar tooth proved to be carious; ouc-third of its fang being 
already consumed, and the remainder rotten. The formation of an abscess 
within its socket had rendered the tooth loose, and the matter flowing there- 
from had established a passage into the contiguous chamber of the nose. The 
antrmn, also, was in part obstructed by the deposition of osseous matter. 
This is a case, then, which, but for the vigilance of Mr. Cherry, would have 
indiscriminately merged in that heterogenous cQpibination of diseases under 
the appellation of chronic glanders. 

My father’s museum contained several preparations of carious 
teeth. 

One was that of a molar tooth, whose interior was black and rugged, from 
being eroded by ulceration, and whose fangs had from the same cause moul- 
dered away. Two others presented brittle exostoses upon their sides, forming 
spacious cavities within, and communicating with the contiguous grinders. 
One of them exhibited a perforation, through which pus appeared to have 
issued. They seemed both to have been cases that had originated in intern^ 
injury. 

The rarity of such occurrences disinclines one to seek for them; 
and, especially, since we are not in possession of any sure indica- 
tions of their existence. Cudding the food, fetid breath and saliva^ 
either with or without any purulent issue from the nose, might lead 
to an examination of the mouth, and the discolouration of a tooth 
would prompt us to ascertain whether it were loose or not, and if 
loose to extract it : further than this I am not prepared to advise, 

VOL. II. B b 
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PARROT MOUTH. 

By this appellation horse-people understand what dog-fanciers 
call overhung;” i. e,, a mouth so formed — or rather so mal- 
formed — that the upper jaw overshoots or projects considerably 
beyond the lower; so much so, that the inferior incisor teeth, 
instead of meeting their opponents, come in contact^ when the 
mouth is shut, with the bars of the palate ; while the teeth of the 
superior jaw have no opponent surface whatever, unless the lower 
lip can be so regarded. This deformity is not a very common 
occurrence; nor is it one altogether so objectionable, since the 
horse has the power of gathering up his hay and corn with his lips, 
although the process (as well ais the retention of the food while it 
is being transferred to the grinders) is but imperfectly performed, 
as is seen by the animal, while feeding, scattering and wasting 
part of his corn, and slobbering a great deal. In grazing, the 
parrot mouth must be greatly more disadvantageous; much diffi- 
culty must of necessity be experienced in nipping off the grass; 
and this seems to me to be the chief objection to the purchase of 
such a horse: at least, this formed the ground of objection, I 
remember, of a recruit horse with a parrot-mouth that was offered 
to the 1st Life Guards. 

TUMOURS UPON THE FACE. 

Those who are much among young horses will have occasion- 
ally observed osseous swellings to arise upon the side of the face, 
midway between the eye and the angle of the mouth. They grow 
from the superior maxillary bones, have a rounded form, and 
are broadish at their bases, with hardly any perceptible heat of 
surface, and very little tenderness on pressure. Sometimes one 
appears; oftener, L believe, there exist a pair. What their origin 
may be, I know not, unless they be the effects of blows. In com*- 
position they are evidently osseous, or osseo-cartilaginous : in feet, 
they are veritable exostoses. They are nowise hurtful or injurious; 
but they extremely disfigure the countenance of the animal: they 
give him a sour, ill-tempered look, and on this account are 
sought to be got rid of. 
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A three-year-ald horse came to my regiment, out of the dealer^s hands, 
with a tumour of this description upon the off side of his fece. Not liking 
the t|^|>earance of it, the colonel was desirous I should get rid of it. I blis- 
tered* « repeatedly. I next tried the effects of an iodine ointihent upon it : 
aB to very little purpose however. It was thought to have diminished, but 
teiy little. I had a notion that stripping it of its periosteal covering, mad 
leaving It bare, might cause it to exfoliate away: but this seemed to be 
attended with some danger of the sloughing laying open the maxillaiy sinus ; 
and on that account was the project abandoned. 

Mr. Charles Percivall, V.S. Royal Artillery, has sent me the 
following account of the same disease: — 

A four-year-old gelding came into the Infirmary with a tumour upon the 
maxillary bone of the off side, followed, some days after, by enlargement 
of the submaxillary glands, and discharge from the nose, upon the same side. 
The swelling appeared painful on pressure, and my first idea of its nature 
was,* that it had proceeded from a blow. Cold applications were made use 
of; ultimately, it was blistered. This caused it to suppurate and discharge 
a glairy ill-conditioned sort of matter. At the expiration of three weeks, the 
near side of the face commenced swelling in the same manner, which con- 
vinced me I was wrongin imagining the other tumour was caused by injury. 
The saline treatment was pursued; but this did not suppurate. I then used 
the iodine ointment, which appeared to diminish it. The tumours upon the 
off side became fistulous, continually issuing the glairy matter, as at first, and 
giving evident signs that the bone within was in an unsound — ^most Kkdly, 
carious — condition. 


SALIVARY CALCULI. ^ 

British veterinary practice appears to have been eminently 
lUipnxluctiTe of cases of this description. Were it not for the 
superior advantages of observation possessed by continental vete- 
rinarians, we should have felt at a loss in what way to have sup- 
plied this place in our nosology. 

From D’Arboval — our principal source of information — we learn 
that calculi have been discovered within most of the saKvaty 
glands, huVare more commonly found within their ducts, and par- 
tipulacly w^hin the parotid duct. They have a whitish aspect, 
take the form of the <anal, and are extremely hard and weighty, 
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tasteless, end odourless, and have an 4>at or smaM pebble, which 
has got into the duct through tlie mcmth, for a nucleus. When 
lodged in that part of the duct which is but skin-deep, they are 
perfectly obvious; but when sticking just within the orifice of the 
canaj, unless of considerable volume, they are very difficult of 
detection. In this situation, when projecting, the calculus will 
sometimes occasion excoriation of the buccal membrane, and so far 
will render mastication painful and difficult, besides more or less 
obstructing the efflux of saliva; and it may create some sort of 
noise during the motions of the jaws by gritting against the teeth: 
these constitute the evils arising from its presence. In general, 
the growth of this kind of calculus is extremely slow; so that it is 
some considerable time before these.effects are produced. When 
it has got sufficiently large to cause obstruction, the portion of duct 
between it and the gland becomes swollen from the accumulation 
of saliva. According to the analysis of Thenard, these calculi are 
composed of calcareous phosphate in combination with some little 
carbonate of lime. 

Treatment. — We possess no means of dissolving these calculi; 
but we can extract them, and in some cases without cuttiitg into 
the duct — an operation now and then succeeded by a troublesome 
fistula. When the stone proves to be at the buccal orifice of the 
canal, and the molar teeth present the only obstacle to its escape, 
it will often be sufficient to extend the cheek and give it a good 
shake or two with the hand to liberate it. Should the calculus 
appear to be strangulated within the canal, we must divide the 
stricture first. This may be done by fixing the mouth wide open 
with a ball-iron, and introducing a bistoury tied to a stick to serve 
as a long handle, while the other hand is engaged in drawing the 
tongue out of the way. Should the stone not fall out after the 
division of the stricture* it may be seized with forceps and ex- 
tracted. A mash or liquid diet ought to follow the operation. 

Even when not at the orifice, but felt externally under the skin, 
should the calculus not be large, some dexterous manipulation 
might force it onward into the mouth. As it but seldom happens, 
however, that our attention is drawn to it before its bulk is such fis 
to preclude the possibility of stirring it, we are in general necessi- 
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tated lo incise the dnct in order to extract it. And in making om 
incision, we are to do it cautiously, in the direction of the canals 
from one extremity to the other of the tumour; and as soon as we 
have extracted the calculus, either with our fingers or foroepSi take 
special care to approximate the lips of the wound, and retain them 
in apportion by some adhesive plaster, lest we incur the conse- 
quences of a fistulous duct, which sometimes amounts to an evil as 
great as, or even greater than, the calculus itself had proved. In 
some cases sutures may be found requisite. A compress may 
generally with advantage be applied upon the portion of duct inter- 
vening between its gland and the wound. A great consideration 
in the treatment is, to keep the jaws as quiet as possible; and 
therefore the horse should be supported for some days upon liquid 
aliment. Although it is right to take such precautions, many of 
these wounds heal and do well with comparatively little care. 
M. Vieillard extracted salivary calculi from three troop-horses 
without leaving any fistula. And M. Girard has seen the gland 
itself cut into for the purpose of evacuating a salivary abscess, and 
complete cicatrization ensued. 

This account is followed by the relation of several cases which 
illustrate what has been said; but which there would be no great 
use in inserting here. 


STRICTURE OF THE ESOPHAGUS. 

By stricture is meant a diminished or contracted state of some 
tube or duct of the body. In man, we find strictures occurring in 
all the mucous canals — esophagus, intestines, urethra, vagina: in 
the horse they have hitherto been discovered in no others, I 
l)elieve, but the esophagus and intestines. A stricture is either 
spasmodic or organic : that is, the muscular or contractile power 
of the tube only is at fault ; or else, its lining membrane is thick- 
ened, and perhaps altered in structure as well. The stricture I am 
going to treat on will be found to be of the organic kind. Its 
occurrence is rare ; at least I argue so, from having myself come 
io .the knowledge of but four instances of it. * ^ 

The Symptoms of a strictured esophagus, so far as 1 have been 
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epabled to note them, are, tA first, a graduiJ falling off in strength 
and spirits and appetite, with some attendant febrile disorder; 
cudding not only hay, but com, likewise, and ejecting both, either 
through the nose as well as mouth, or through the mouth alone, 
after they have been thoroughly masticated and mingled with 
saliva, and rendered, in fact, fit to be swallowed. In some cases 
the disgorged cud does not seem to have entered the esophdgus at 
all: the animal knowing he cannot swallow, appears not to attempt 
it. In other cases, the cud descends as low down into the gullet 
as the seat of stricture, and there lodges until disgorged again, 
causing distention of the tube at that part, and, in time, the forma- 
tion of a considerable sac. Now that the horse disgorges the 
greater part or whole of the solid food he consumes, the appetite, 
from having been indifferent, becomes painfully keen: no sooner 
is a fresh supply of provender set before the animal than he seizes 
and devours it with avidity; but, alas! it proves in the end only 
the means of augmenting his suffering ; for, hardly has he masti- 
cated it before he discovers his inability, or rather the pain and 
dijfficulty he will experience, to swallow, and consequently prefers 
returning most, if not all, of what he he has been chewing into 
his manger. Thus deprived of his aliment, the animal daily 
continues to lose flesh, and with it his strength and spirits, every- 
thing aroimd appearing after a time indifferent to him, save his 
fresh feeds, which he plucks up to eat with renewed vigour, only, 
however, to encounter renewed disappointment. There exists in 
general no unwillingness or impediment to his swallowing his 
water; nor are balls even, during the early stages of the disease, 
rejected. His skin, after a time, becofhes hide-bound; his coat 
harsh and dry and scurfy. Early in the complaint, the bowels 
are commonly much constipated, and require repeated aperients 
to keep them soluble : later, a diarrhoea is apt to supervene. 
A slow fever accompanies these symptoms: the pulse commonly 
ranging between 60 and 60. The horse lies down sometimes of a 
day as well as night. Emaciation proceeds, until, from debility 
and inanition, the exhausted ammal sinks to rise no more. 

The Se^tof Stricture varies. In two cases which occurred 
in my own practice, it proved to be the place where the esophagus 
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enfef# tte sldnuush— the eardia^ as we call it. My friend, Mr.. 
Kinf, of Stanmore, related a case to me, in which he faiwned there 
existed a stricture in the middle of the canal. A very interesting 
case, published in The Veterinarian for 1830, by Mr. Cheetham^ 
of Glasgow, leavesipo doubt on this point, and thrown freSh light 
#1 several others. ^ 

Mr. Cheetham was called to attend a mare belonging to an officer of the 
4tb Dragoon Guards. She discharged masticated food from the nose; and 
on the near side of the neck there was a swelling, in the situation of the 
esophagus, as large as a person's arm, commencing about six inches from thh 
pharynx, and graduaUy increasing to opposite the sixth cervical vertebra. Mid 
there terminating abruptly. There had existed a partial obstruction for many 
months, which had so increased of late, that the animal had been obliged to 
be drenched with water to wash down the contents of the sac : on other occa- 
sions a prohang had been used. After such palliations as these, a blister was 
applied over the tumour, and she was turned to grass. While there, it was 
observed that food, lodged in the sac of the esophagus, was frequently re- 
turned into the mouth, and afterwards re-swallowed, and then passed into 
the stomach. On being taken from grass, a quantity of com was given to 
her, in order to ascertain if the stoppage still existed. The corn accumulated 
the same as before. Mr. C, determined on an operation. He made an in- 
cision four inches long into the esophagus, opposite the sixth cervical ver- 
tebra. The tube seemed divested of its muscular fibres, and was composed 
of cuticular coat alone. The contents of the sac were removed, and she was 
drenched with warm water to wash out the esophagus. The sac appeared 
three or four inches in diameter ; but the opening leading from it, below, was 
so contracted, that it only admitted a probang half an inch in diameter. 
After the operation the mare drank freely of warm water, which, by applying 
pressure upon the wound, passed uninterruptedly into the stdmach ; though 
without the pressure the greater part escaped. She was bled, and had an 
aperient. The wound was fomented, and poulticed, and dressed ; and the 
mare partook freely of gruel. Some sloughing followed, which brought away 
part of the esophagus; after which the wound became healthy. Mr. C. now 
introduced a probang, of the dimensions bf the first be used, through the 
structure; which operation he repeated twice or thrice a-day for ten successive 
days, with probangs of larger sise. Thus was the stricture — which appeared 
to have been seated at the place where the tube enters Ihe che8t*--overcome ; 
and since then the probang has been occasionally introduced by the owner 
himself To assist the mare in swallowing, the sac w;as aided in its action 
by pressure, accomplished by a broad breast-plate, furnished with a pad. The 
sac gradually grew less ; and the mare at length bepame enal>lad to consume 
her rations, and soon after recovered all her life and gaiety. 
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The appearance of the Cardiac Stricture is tliis— The 
esophageal orifice at the stomach is contracted to the utmost degree : 
in one of my cases, a sharp-pointed instrument was with difficulty 
introduced. The muscular fibres surrounding the strictured part 
are prodigiously augmented in volume, and, i^ addition, there is a 
nforbid thickening of their lining, arising from deposition into tht 
cellular substance interposed between the muscular and cuticular 
coats. The cuticular membrane is thrown into rugee unusually 
large, and is evidently increased in substance. The stomach itself 
is not affected. 

Treatment. — The two cases that came under my notice were 
not unmasked until death had afforded the opportunity of inves- 
tigating their nature, and consequently were not submitted to any 
specific or appropriate treatment. Were I to encounter another, 
1 should endeavour to pass a bougie, of proper size, as far as, or 
even into, the stomach, with a view of ascertaining the seat and 
nature of the obstruction; which, being ascertained to be strictrue, 
might possibly admit of dilatation, or of the conveyance of caustic 
to it. Should, however, so long a passage for the bougie render 
it unavailable against the stricture, we must do as Mr. Cheetham 
has already done — make an incision through the neck into the eso- 
phagus, and pass the bougie or probang from there. A cardiac 
stricture would, of necessity, prove a very troublesome, perhaps an 
intractable, affair: one within the neck, or even the chest, might 
admit of being overcome. 


CHOKING. 

Every now and then it happens that a portion of food, or some 
solid body, becomes lodged within the pharynx or the esophagus, 
without the horse possessing the power either to swallow or to dis- 
gorge it. Grain, small potatoes, pieces of turnip or carrot, a ball 
of large size or hard consistence or improper shape, even an egg, 
have all of them proved causes of obstruction. Horses, voracious 
feeders, are very apt in their avidity to bolt their corn whole, and 
gulp it down so rapidly, that the successive portions, instead of 
passing into the stomach, accumulate within the gullet, and block 
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o!40, oaay io this utianiior ensue before the animal feels OY expresses 
uneasiness. ♦ All at once he leaves off feeding. Next/ he makes 
etfepy effort in his power to complete his imperfect swallow, and 
gulp down the cause of his distress. Should he not succeed^ Im 
throat and neck become, through his gulping and ineflfectual exer- 
tions, spasmodically drawn up; and probably he gives every now 
and then a loud shriek, no less expressive of his own anguish than 
excitive of the compassion of those around him. Should he attempt 
to swallow water, the fluid, together with the saliva abounding in 
his mouth, returns through his nostrils. There do occur cases, 
however, in which such notably characteristic signs are not met 
with, or, at least, are not present at the time we happen to be called 
in; and there may exist reasons on the part of those in attendance 
for concealing what has passed from us. The refusal of food, with 
symptoms of apparent sore throat, connected with circumstances 
of a suspicious nature, are enough to induce us to scrutinize the 
pharynx and esophagus well with our fingers, in order to descry 
any tumour or prominence that may exist; also, to give the animal 
water, with a view of ascertaining whether there be obstruction 
cf any sort or not: if the fluid is ejected through the nose, we 
should be warranted in introducing a probang, than which, in case 
the obstructing body lie below the neck, we possess no other 
means so sure of discovering its seat, or any so ready of removing 
it, even in any situation. A probang, however, is an instrument in 
the possession of professional persons only, and one, even with them, 
that often happens to be at home when they want it abroad, and 
therefore is one they are frequently forced to seek a substitute for. 
A professional friend of mine has told me, he has on several occa- 
sions, when the obstruction has been in the throat, succeeded with 
the butt-end of a waggon whip. Cavalry people might have recourse 
fo a rough-aider's whip. A stout cane of any sort might answer the 
purpose. In all cases no time is to be lost: water — often a great 
a«»Mant----aad the probang, are to be immediately had recourse to; 
Pot a ^rery interesting paper on this subject, published in 
Pe^fuman, the profession are indebted to Mr. King, of Stanmore. 

Vbl. II. c c 
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|ilr« King obsmres, tliat choking hi comoioft amotig did horsoa whose 
gi$i^eraiu^iii^)erfac^ sod lehose keen n{>pet^ to bolt thekoorn. 

ISe has seen the esophagus in this manner dbtended almost from the sto* 
znach to the throat r a case in which recovery is very rare. Mr. K.Vprac|ice 
is to pour down fluids, and press and squeeze the esophagus^ with a view of 
minglii^ the liqtdd introduced amcmg the masses of com; and this manipu* 
lation has occasioiiany subceedod. 

The following case shews how much a practitioner may be led 
astray by false or imperfect accounts: — 

Some years ago Mr. K. was called to a horse belonging to a coach pro- 
prietor. The owner said his horse had a bad sore throat, and could not 
swallow.” Mr. K. examined the throat and gullet, but, finding nothing, sus- 
pected nothing. The horse was blistered and drenched; but the liquids all 
returned without any effort being made to swallow them. The animal died: 
and, on examination, was found, within the thoracic portion of the esophagus, 
a ball composed of the ashes of tobacco, enveloped in double paper. At 
first, all knowledge concerning this discovery was stoutly denied ; but after- 
wards a confession came, that the ball had been administered for worms. 
Had not such delusion been practised, the probang would have been used, and, 
Mr. K. thinks, have proved effectual. 

Mr. King also observes, there is a notion abroad, new-laid 
eggs will improve the condition of horses; and the practice is, 
to administer them with the shell only starred in a few places: a 
practice that has in some instances been the means of choking the 
animal^, 

Mr. K. was once called to a horse with a reported “ sore throat.” The 
groom $wor€ he knew no cause for it. Mr. K., however, had reasons for en- * 
tertaining doubts of the man’s veracity ; and therefore proceeded at once to 
pass a probang. On the return of the instrument, the bulb was found covered 
with fragments of egg-shelL The horse speedily recovered. Mr. K. has had 
related to Mm, on good authority, two similar cases in cattle practice. 

The fallowing irremediable and fatal case of the same descrip- 
tion occurred to Mr. T. Cooper, V.S., ColeshilL 

In December, 1SS4, Mr. €. was called to Dunton Hall, to a hay horse that 
was taken suddenly unwelL Mr. C. found the animal “ coughing violently^ and 
stamping with his fore feet; with saliva running from his mouth, which be 
occasionally attempted to swallow, bat the greater part returned tMoui^ his 
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noilyiffit,^ it wiM evid«tit there nvfts obftmotioiL iThe lieree heA^heeb ee^log 
l^wadiih tiifiii^. Mr. €. pasted & whatelK>ne dewti tile eio^ 

Fotmded tttbtUnceeould be dis^ctly teen driven betbreit. ^ Tbb borteaAer 
this «{^>eared to be relieved : he ate some hay and drank sotee watet, and was 
left to the night.'* Next day he is much worse. He does not eonght bat 
heaves very much at the dank ; refusesaH ibod and drink$ is dejected; se^dva 
with mucas runs from his nose, and much of it he swallows. He wae bled; 
took an aperient with digitalis; and his throat was blistered, frem a nptioii 
that “ the substance might have injured his throat." Third day : much the 
same. “ Takes gruel from a bottle, but will not eat." Mr. C. from the first 
had no hope of saving him, and early next morning he died. On dissection, 
a large sized hen's egg, entirely whole, was found firmly impacted in the 
esophagus, within a few inches of its cardiac termination ; the parietes of 
the tube around the egg being “ much dilated, and ulcerated nearly through." 
The groom confessed he had given the egg a few hours before Mr. C. was 
sent for, with a view of improving the horse’s condition. The balls which 
had been given must have passed the egg in a liquid state, probably ^oug 
with the gruel. — Veterinarian^ 1835. 

In The Veterinarian for 1839, Mr. George Holmes, V.S., 
Thirsk, Yorkshire, has detailed a case of much interest, no less 
from its pressingly dangerous tendency than from the prompt and 
juiUctous manner in which he treated it. 

Mr. H. was sent for in great haste to Ashbury House, to a horse in a most 
distressing state, ** breathing with the greatest difficulty, heaving violently 
at the flanks, and the countenance exhibiting an expression of the intensest 
agony. He was foaming at the mouth, ears cold, and, in fact, it was evident 
that, unless instant relief was afforded, he must die ; for a ball had been given 
•a little while before which had stuck in his throat." Mr. H. could detect no 
ball in the esophagus : he was convinced it was in the fauces, or pressing 
against the larynx ; but the violent heaving, and the instant suffocation that 
threatened when he was moved, precluded any attempt to pass the probang. 
Mr. H. therefore determined on immediate tracheotomy. This gave instanti 
but very far from permanent relief. After a short interval Mr. H. endeavoured 
to pass the probang, and, after repeated attempts, succeeded in removing the 
ball. The horse was then bled, and had an qierient ball. Stdl he hreatod 
high, and his pulse was 100 : he was, therefore, bled i^ain, and fook two 
scriiples of o|fiijm, with the same quantity of digitalis : this admirably alli^red 
the irritation. Fifteen honrs after, all was going on well 

l^tese occunences aie exceeding rare in maj 
can charge my memory but with one such a case; and that origin- 
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atM in some one having cHaideatiYiely given the hmm an entire 
potatoe to eat. I attribute this exemption to thrOe causes. First, 
to cavalry horSes being fed four times a-day, and not being allowed 
above a quartern of oats at a time. Secondly, to no roots or hard 
substances whatever being given them for food. Thirdly, to the 
halls which are exhibited being such as are fresh compounded, and 
consequently not hard. The shape of the ball is also a consider- 
ation*. 

I quite agree with Mr. King, that, in combination with the pro- 
bang, the patent stomach-syringe should be employed in these 
cases, and no doubt might with very great service. The probang 
we use should be a perforable or tubular one, through which, when 
introduced, liquids might be injected without the trouble and loss 
of time of a fresh introduction. 


ESOPHAGOTOMY. 

When the means detailed under the head of ** Choking” prove 
ineffectual for the removal of the foreign body — whatever it may 
be — obstructing the canal of the esophagus, the operation of cutting 
into the tube, called esophagotomi/y is our resource ; unless it hap- 
pen that the obstruction is below the neck, and then no knife can 
reach it. The same operation may likewise be practised with a 
view of overcoming impermeable stricture, or for the purpose of 
injecting medicinal or alimentary matters into the stomach when 
there is no possibility of introducing them through the mouth. In 
the hands of a veterinary anatomist there is nothing to dread in 
the performance of esophagotomy; although, from the esophagus 
lying behind the windpipe, much deeper seated, and there being 
the jugular veins and carotid arteries, and par vagum, and sympa- 
thetic and recurrent nerves, by the sides of the trachea, the scalpel 
requires to be handled with considerable caution as well as skill. 
Recollecting that the esophagus, after proceeding down one-third 
of the neck, inclines to the left of the trachea, and before it reaches 
the chest gets quite round to the left of that tube, had we our 
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oboioer W€ undenbledll}^ select th^e left side ef the mek, and 
beloM^ the upper third of it) for the operation. Supposing we take 
the middle of the neck, our first incision— on which much of our; 
ultimate success depends — should be three inches in length, and 
directed along the inferior border of the jugular vein; which vessel 
had better be kept distended the while by pressure from the hand 
of an assistant. The lips of the wound being kept apart by the 
assistant, the operator carefully prosecutes his dissection through 
the cellular tissue with which this hollow abounds, keeping his 
knife from wounding the jugular on his right, and guarding against 
the carotid artery and nerves which lie enveloped in the cellular 
substance contiguous to the windpipe, whose situation he will 
best ascertain by feeling for the pulsations of the artery. His 
object now is to get behind the carotid, and there feel for the 
windpipe; and this being found, will guide him to a firm, chordi- 
form, shining, red substance, in close apposition with it, which is 
the esophagus.*^ In case any injection into it be required, the 
esophagus must be drawn forward with a blunt hook, and opened 
by a longitudinal incision, and an appropriate tube introduced. 
But where the extraction of a foreign body is our object — a cir- 
cumstance that will render the operation much more facile, the 
tumour being our guide for incision — nothing remains to be done 
after this exposition but to liberate the imprisoned substance, 
whatever it may be, and afterwards close the Wound in the eso- 
phagus with a common continued suture of silk thread, and unite the 
lips of the external wound with pins and tow twisted round them, 
in the same manner as the wound after bleeding is closed. 
Lastly, a compress upon the wound, confined by a roller around 
the neck, will give support, and for a day or two, perhaps, be found 
serviceable. During the healing of the wound the animal’s diet 
must be liquid, or nearly so : gruel, thick and nutritive, and boiled 
roots, and mashes of various liquid-like compositions: chopped 
green meat of any soft and succulent kind, and short-cut grass are 
also admissible. 

The following case is well worth attention, on account of its 
shewing what may be r^ametimes effected by simple manipulation, 
without going to the extremity of laying open the esophagus. 
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Mr. King was summoned to a horse that had had a baU administered to 
him by the groom^ wrapped up in writing paper since which he had ejected 
every thing he had eaten or drunk. Mr. K. discovered a prominence in the 
neck, a little above its middle, and tried all means to force the obstructing 
body onwards, but without avail. At length Mr. K. determined on cutting 
down upon the esophagus; having done which — without opening the tube — 
he found the obstruction evidently arose fh>m the lodgment of the ball the 
groom had given. Feeling the tumour soft and compressible, he squeezed 
and kneaded it with his fingers and thumb for some time ; after which he left 
it in statu quo. Shortly afterwards the ball was by natural efforts carried down 
into the stomach, and liquids were taken and easily passed. It was not for 
some time, however, that the animal became enabled to take solids into his 
stomach: whenever he swallowed them they were rejected through the 
mouth and nose the moment they had descended as low as the place where 
the ball had stopped. Mr. King thought that this must have been owing to 
the presence of a stricture — an opinion he conceived warrantable from the 
circumstances of the ball being in itself but a small one, and of soft compo- 
sition, and incapable of being stirred by the probang ; and I think 1 may add, 
that this opinion has from Mr. Cheetham’s case received additional proba- 
bility. 
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SECTION X. 

DISEASES OF THE STOMACH. 

GORGED STOMACH, OR STOMACH- GASTRITIS 

STAGGERS MINERAL POISONS 

TYMPANY, OR WIND-COLIC BOTS 

RUPTURE CONCRETIONS 

INDIGESTION POLYPUS. 

PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. % 

Plain and simple and little varied as the diet of the horse is, 
even in his domesticated state, one would think that his stomach 
could hardly experience disorder; and, in point of fact, from the 
quality of his food, in our country at least, it rarely does. But 
the stomach is liable to great abuse from the quantity of aliment 
introduced: the domiciled animal being, so far, very much under 
the will and caprice of his master. The stomach of the horse, in 
comparison with the bulk of other viscera and his body altogether, 
is remarkably small ; the principal design of which appears to be, 
that it might not be capable of containing such a volume of ali- 
mentary matter as would, by its pressure against the diaphragm, 
prove an impediment to respiration, and thus render the animal either 
short-breathed, or physically incapacitated from sustaining exertion 
on a full stomach. The late Professor Coleman was wont, with 
truth, to observe, that the horse is the only animal that can or will 
exert himself after a full meal: the dog that has been just fed will 
not hunt; a man is indisposed for work after dinner; but as for tlie 
horse, he often appears livelier after having consumed a quantity 
of food than he was before; and, whether he be in reality in a 
better or worse condition for work, leaves his stable not only with 
willingness, but even with alacrity and cheerfulness. One appa- 
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rent, if not the principal, reason for which is, I repeat, that he pos- 
sesses a small stomach. 

Since, then, the horse’s stomach contains less, it is only reason- 
able to suppose that it will require to be filled oftener than the 
stomach of other animals. If a dog is fed once, or at most twice, 
within the twenty-four hours, he thrives and is satisfied. But a 
horse is not satisfied, nor will he thrive or do well, unless he be 
feeding three parts of his time. A horse at grass is seen con- 
stantly grazing; the cow and the sheep at intervals lie down for 
hours together to ruminate; but the horse, not a ruminating ani- 
mal, seldom, if ever, is seen lying — ^alinost always pasturing: not 
ceasing when he has filled his stomach, like a man or a dog, but 
continuing to feed all day long. In the stable it is usual to feed a 
horse three or four times a-day with corn, and twice or thrice with 
hay or rack-meat: the corn he speedily consumes, but the hay oc- 
cupies him many hours; and unless he have sufficient to engage most 
of his time, he is very likely to set about eating his litter. For, 
however nutritious his food may be, we learn by experience that 
quality will not prove a substitute for quantity. 

By the laws of physiology, we cannot on a sudden change the 
natural habits of an animal, or even of any one of his constituent 
organs, for fresh ones, without the risk of entailing disease on that 
animal or organ; although we may by degrees introduce altera- 
tions, which become so confirmed by time and usage, as in their 
turn to constitute in effect the ordinary and natural habits. Habit 
is second nature,” and, long continued, will usurp the place of na- 
ture itself; on which principle alone can we account for the gene- 
ral healthiness of the horse’s stomach, knowing, as we do, how 
much his natural inclinations are altered by art. How often do 
we see horses — hunters especially — taken to work at eight or nine 
o’clock in the morning, and not returned to their stables before five, 
six, Or seven o’clock at night; and yet how rarely is it that we 
hear of ill consequences from all this. I believe, myself, that well- 
bred horses will endure long fasting and subsequent repletion with 
more impunity than coarse-bred ones anil cart-horses; at least, 
many instances have come to my knowledge of stomach-staggers 
occurring in the latter, but very few in the former. 
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GORGED STOMACH, OR STOMACH STAGGERS. 

By gorged’* is meant that state of excessive f\ilness in which 
the stomach loses all power of contracting upon its contents. We 
have no evidence that the stomach sustains any hurt from long 
fasting; but from subsequent repletion it is liable to be put into 
a condition of the greatest danger: on which account it behoves us 
to be cautious how we feed horses who have gone long without 
food and returned home with ravenous appetites. Instead of filling 
their mangers with corn and chaff, and other provender capable of 
being bolted whole, we should give them but a very moderate 
allowance of manger-meat, and rather endeavour to appease their 
inordinate appetites by hay and food that requires a degree of 
mastication, so as to aflbrd the stomach time for performing its 
duty in digestion and ridding itself of part of its contents, before 
sufficient be swallowed to distend it beyond its powers. For, as 
Gibson has truly enough observed, if a man over-fills his stomach, 
he has a chance of relieving himself by vomiting, and so getting 
rid of bis enemy,” — an alternative more prompt and facile still in a 
dog ; but, as for a horse, who has no natural disposition to vomit,” 
the only chance he has of relief is '' passage downward.” An 
instructive account of the effects of fasting and subsequent reple- 
tion used to be given by Professor Coleman in his lectures. 

The Professor was consulted about some horses, among whom had oc- 
curred a strange and unaccountable fatality. On inquiry, he found that the 
custom of the establishment was, to keep their horses out at work for ten 
hours together without food, and to feed them in abundance on their return 
home. The source of the evil became manifest. The Professor ordered, for 
the time to come, that the horses should he fed once in the course of the 
time they were out, by means of nose-bags ; a practice which immediately 
put to flight a malady that had proved the death of several of them. 

The same disorder has often made its appearance in breweries 
whose horses were kept out many hours without food, and on return 
to their stables too abundantly supplied with corn and chaff, or 
roots, or other manger-raeat. The conductors of such establish- 
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ments, however, are grown wiser in this respect Nowadays, it 
is seldom we see drays going out without canying with them 
feeds for their horses in nose-bags. Such cases are of most tare 
occurrence in the army. Why are they sol Simply because 
cavalry feed their horses, in stables, four times a-day; and when 
on duty are always furnished with nose-bags or small com sacks ; 
which, in fact, constitute part of a dragoon^s kit. 

Symptoms. — A stomach surcharged with food, without any 
accompanying tympanitic distention, does not appear to occasion 
any local pain, but operates that kind of influence upon the brain 
which gives rise to symptoms, not stomachic, but cerebral : hence 
the analogy between this disease and staggers, and hence the appel- 
lation for it of ** stomach staggers.’* The unnaturally filled sto- 
mach produces for the first time a sense of satiety: the horse grows 
heavy and drowsy, reposes his head upon the manger, falls asleep, 
and makes a stertorous noise. All at once he rouses from his 
lethargy, and violently thrusts his head against the rack or wall 
of the stable, or any thing, in fact, that happens to oppose him, and 
in this posture paws with his fore feet, or performs the same ac- 
tion with them as he would were he trotting; evidently all the 
while unconscious of what he is about. His ey^ which at first 
was full of drowsiness, has now acquired a wild unmeaning stare, 
or has already become dilated and insensible to light. The respi- 
ration is tardy and oppressed : the pulse slow and sluggish. The 
excretions commonly diminished. 

The Diagnosis must be carefully sought after, by making 
every inquiry into the history of the case : knowing that similar 
symptoms may proceed from an affection of the brain itself, it is 
only in this manner that we are likely to fix upon the true seat of 
disease. The circumstance of the horse having gone long without 
food and afterwards received an abundant supply; or of his being 
so situated that he has bad an opportunity of glutting himself, and, 
being a voracious feeder, would be sure to do it — such circum«- 
stances as these, I say, must be our chief guides in forming a cor- 
rect diagnosis. 

The Prognosis offers but little hope. Unless we can hit upon 
and put into immediate practice some operation for relieving the 
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Stomach of its load, fermentation will take plEWJe, gaseous disten- 
tion follow, and rupture terminate the case. 

The Treatment must be based upon this. What means have 
we of relieving the stomach] Can we vomit the horse 1 Not, I 
am afraid, with much certainty or effect; and yet, perhaps, under 
such pressing danger, we are warranted in making the experiment. 
The stomach of the horse has been known to relieve itself in 
this way; although its contents have been thrown into the cham- 
bers of the nose, and there endangered life by suffocation; a||d 
therefore, I repeat, in such a case as this, the experiment appears 
warrantable, and perhaps an infusion of hellebore root is the most 
likely medicine to excite it. There is, however, yet another mode 
of attempting to accomplish the same end, and that is, by endea- 
vouring to pass a hollow elastic tube down the esophagus and into 
the stomach, and through it, by means of the stomach-pump, inject- 
ing a quantity of tepid water. On account of the state of the 
brain, it is advisable also to draw blood : and we shall assist the 
bowels in unloading themselves by the administration of copious 
clysters. 

TYMPANY OF THE STOMACH, OR WIND-COLIC. 

This is a disease in which the stomach or intestines, or both, 
become highly distended with air; or, at least, in which gas, in 
addition to any alimentary matters they may contain, is the prin- 
cipal cause of distention. In cows, this inflated condition of the 
rumen or paunch it is that constitutes the disorder in them called 
hove or hoven or blown; the ordinary cause of which is overload- 
ing the paunch with young, succulent, growing herbage, in parti- 
cular, clover, by whose subsequent fermentation gas is liberated in 
such volumes that the animal’s body becomes swollen to a most 
enormous size. In the horse, however, who has no rumen, veri- 
table hove is a rare occurrence ; though it is by no means uncom- 
mon to find him the subject of tympany or wind-colic. I never, 
probably, shall see again so many blown or hoven horses as I wit- 
nessed in the match of the British army from Waterloo to Paris, 
in 1816. A brigade of horses had been allowed to feed in a field 
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of growing wheat, and the consequences were, that several among 
them swelled in body, and turned almost frantic with pain, and 
died. In the stable, tympany is of rare occurrence; unless it be 
in crib-biters, who are suffered to pass their time in sucking in 
air; and in them the complaint is common enough. Such horses 
will gulp down air until their bodies become swollen in the same 
manner as those of hoven cows, though seldom to the same extent; 
they will then, from experiencing some uneasiness, begin to paw 
and strike with their fore feet, and lie down and roll and rise again, 

if they were suffering from gripes. Their complaint is mani- 
fest enough, and rarely requires any thing beyond a good smart 
trot; the effect of which is, the expulsion of much wind, and more 
or less dung with \{,per amim. Cases, however, have occurred to 
me, the subjects of which were not crib-biters, and yet there was 
that degree of virulence and obstinacy in their symptoms which 
appeared to warrant the opinion, that there existed something 
beyond ordinary spasms or gripes, whereto the symptoms were 
in all other respects similar. One of these I will here relate: — 

A young mare was admitted, Sept. 1824, into the Royal Horse Infirmary at 
Woolwich, for “ gripes.” A gallon of blood had been abstracted prior to her 
admission. The symptoms were of the most violent and alarming description. 
She sweated profusely from paroxysms of agonizing pain, worked hard and 
ijuick at the fianks, and had a threaddy and almost imperceptible pulse. The 
iollowing drench was prescribed to be given immediately : — Tinct. opii et ol. 
terebinth, aa. Jiij. decoct, aloes Jvj. M. In the course of half an hour this 
was repeated : but shortly after she vomited tlie greater part of it by the 
ii.outh and nostrils. No relief having been obtained, Ibxii of blood were 
taken from her, and this drink given. Tinct. opii Jiv. decoct, aloes Jxij, 
ol. carui Jss. M., a stimulating embrocation rubbed upon the belly, and large 
and frequent clysters injected. In another hour this drench was repeated ; 
and, for the fourth time, during the succeeding hour ; both of which, before 
death, sIm^ rejected as she had done the second drink. Notwithstanding these 
active measures were promptly taken, she died about three hours after her 
admission. Having opened her, we found the stomach prodigiously distended 
with air ; it was, at least, three times its ordinaiy size. When punctured, it 
subsided to about two- thirds of its fonner bulk. It contained masticated 
oats and hay, swimming in s greenish yellow fluid, and emitted an offensive 
odour. 
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The extraordinary degree of suffering manifested in these cases; 
their resistance of all ordinary remedies ; combined with some per- 
ceptible enlargement of the belly, and its evident tympanitic ap- 
pearance and resonance on percussion ; with eructations and vomit- 
ing ; may serve to distinguish them from spasmodic colic or gripes. 
And, supposing we have been enabled to do so, then comes the 
question, what is to be done by way of 

Treatment. — Medicine does not seem to offer any thing in the 
shape of a remedy : the most potent antispasmodics, and stimulants, 
and purges, I have given with no avail. Would the introduction 
of the esophagus-tube into the stomach prove practicable, and turn 
out of any service] Would the practitioner be justified in plung- 
ing a trocar into the abdomen, the same as is done to cattle, though 
the cases, or at least the subjects, are totally different] Three 
French veterinarians — Barrier, Herouard, and Farfouillon — are 
said to have performed this operation, and with success. The 
place they chose for puncture was the middle of the right flank, 
thereabouts being the region of the cmcum and colon ; though in 
one case the left side also was penetrated. Should the stomach 
alone prove the seat of this disorder, it is obvious that the opera- 
tion so practised must fail. The question in that case would be, 
can we reach the stomach itself with a trocar; and, if that be prac- 
ticable, how far would it be safe to puncture it] One French 
veterinarian proposes we should make use of a curved trocar of 
extraordinary length for the purpose. 

Should the practitioner determine on such an operation — and 
certainly the case of tympany, unrelievable by other means, ap- 
pears to justify such determination — I would counsel him not 
only to employ a trocar longer than is used in the case of hydro- 
thorax, but likewise of smaller caliber, and to endeavour at the 
part he perforates to draw aside the skin so as to make his open- 
ing a valvular one. 

Since these observations were penned, the operation of trocaring the ab- 
domen has been practised on our own side of the water by Mr. Stewart, An- 
dersonian Veterinary Professor, Glasgow. In a mare, whose case resembled 
gripes, and in whom there was mudi swelling of the belly and poignant pain, 
which medicine and other means had failed in relieving, Mr. S. thrust a by- 
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drocale trocar into the middle of the right Rank* A large quantity of air 
escaped) and the intestine was soon emptied. Although so much air escaped, 
however, the abdomen did not appear to have diminished. Mr. S. then made 
another puncture lower down, into the caecum — it might be the colon, for in 
these cases the boweb never occupy their ordinary relative position. He was 
guided in his choice of a place by percussion. Upon withdrawing the per- 
forator, the air rushed through the canula with great rapidity and noise. The 
mare hastened its expulsion by frequently straining. The canula, as the 
stream diminished in force, was several times plugged up by the stercoraceous 
matter, which was removed by a probe : at last, a few drops of fluid came. 
The bdly appeared reduced to its natural volume, and was quite flaccid after 
the operation. The mare by for nearly three hours without a struggle. Mr* 
S. sat up with her, having resolved to puncture again should it become neces- 
sary, and to introduce some hydrocyanic acid through the canub into the in- 
testine. From this she continued going on well. On the third day after- 
wards she had a mild cathartic, and was dismissed to her own stable. — Fete- 
rinarian for 1836. 

The mare continued doing well for ten or fourteen days. Subsequently she 
ceased to improve, and the groom complained she would not suffer pressure 
on the right flank. When examined, tenderness there was very apparent ; 
but there was neither hea.t nor swelling. Neither stimubnts nor a blbter did 
any good. The mare remained thin, and weak, and dull. There was some 
mischief going on in the right flank; but whether from the trocar or through 
gaseous distention, must be left to conjecture. From the beginning of her 
illness the mare could not lie upon her right side ; a fact Mr. S. mentioned 
in recording the case. 

Mr. Stewart has made three other like experiments, from which he appears 
to be borne out in drawing the following inferences in regard to punction of 
the belly : — 

1st. That the operation of paracentesis abdominis is not likely to do any 
barm. 

2dly. That when the small intestines are the seat of tympany, it is not 
likely to do any good. When much inflated, the small intestines change their 
rebtive position, and the gaseous pressure is such as to prevent an easy pas- 
sage from one convolution to another. It^s thus that the trocar empties only 
one convolution, and one convolution bolds so little, that its evacuation can 
produce no relief . — Vet for 1839. 


RUPTURED STOMACH. 

This may be regarded as the natural termination of the case, 
continuing unrelieved, of gorged or tympanitic stomach. Up to 
1824, the year I published the second part of my Veterinary Leo 
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tures, I had not seen a case of this lesion. SinOe then three hare 
occurred in my own practice, and The Veterinarian has brought to 
light others. 

The Cause of Distention and consequent rupture may prove 
to be either air or foodj or both. In a case which I did not see 
until after death, the horse was known to be an inveterate crib- 
biter ; and the post-mortem appearances were such as to render it 
most probable that his stomach had burst through the ingurgitation 
of air. In another case surcharge with food had evidently pro- 
duced the mischief. The horse — a trooper in the 1st Life Guards 
— naturally a ravenous feeder, had stood for eight-and-forty hours 
in the stable feeding upon hay and com, and what litter he could 
pick up ; and the consequence was, an attack, on the second night, 
of a fit of pain, giving rise to symptoms of gripes, which, the next 
morning, was succeeded by cold sweats and tremors of body, quick 
and small and ultimately imperceptible pulse, convulsions, death. 
The accident may happen at pasture, from the stomach becoming 
distended with grass, the same as is the case in hoven in cattle ; 
of which an instance is related in 77ie Veterinarian for 1834, by 
Mr. Firman Fuller, V.S., March, Another case is given in The 
Veterinarian for 1836, by Mr. Good worth, V.S., Driffield, in which 
eating haws occasioned it. 

Copious Draughts of Water upon a full stomach may pro- 
duce it : of this Dupuy mentions an instance in The Journal Pra* 
tique for 1835. 

Blows, Falls, or violent Straining, will be apt to occasion 
laceration when the stomach is full. 

Mr. W. C. Spooner, V.S., Southampton, relates the case, in The Veterim* 
rum for 1835, of a cart horse, who, after a hearty meal in the morning, was 
put to a wa^^n to go to Southampton. By the time he had got six miles, 
he appeared in much pain, and wanted to lie down. He was urged on three 
or four miles further, was then led into a stable, and had a drench given him ; 
after which he was sent home behind the waggon. At this period Mr. S. saw 
him. There was a dark-coloured offensive fluid issuing from his nostrils; 
cold clammy sweat ; pulsation wholly imperceptible. Every now and then he 
would stretch out his fore legs, lean backwards and downwards until his belly 
nearly touched the ground, and then rise up again with a groan, after which 
the fluid from his nostrils issued in increased quantity. In about twenty 
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miimies after (during which he conlmued vomiting thvou^ hit nostnU) 
he died in the greatest agonies. The stomach was found extensively rup* 
tured. The horse was a ravenous feeder, and his diet mostly consisted of 
dry bran, which, on mixing with the liquid in the stomach, no doubt increased 
in bulk, and caused the rupture. 

HURTREL D’ARBOVAL gives the history of the case of a 
horse who, after making a full meal and drinking plentifully at a 
watering-place, happened to slip up upon his left side in returning 
to the stable, and, on recovering his legs, with great difficulty 
reached his stall. 

Some time after he manifested s^^mptoms of uneasiness and pain, stretching 
out his legs and arching his back ; but appearing relieved by placing his fore 
limbs upon higher ground than his hind quarters. He was evidently ex- 
periencing great pain in his abdomen, and this appeared to be augmented by 
every movement be made, and by the least pressure of the hand upon the 
belly, which was perceptibly enlarged. Pulse slow and very small. At 
length convulsions ensued ; his neck became ciirv’cd, and his head inverted 
between his fore legs ; the pulse imperceptible ; the respiration stertorous ; 
upon which death quickly followed. The intestines were found distended 
with gas, and in general inflamed, as well as the peritoneum ; and effused into 
the abdominal cavity were twenty pints of liquid, with some alimentary mat- 
ters ; of which latter there were also sonic between the folds of the omentum. 
Pyloric portion of the stomach empty ; wdthin the other w'as food, enveloped 
in mucous secretion. At one inch from the pylorus, extending to the middle 
of the great curvature, was a rupture through all the coats, eight inches in 
length, with borders thickened and blackish. The other viscera presented 
nothing noticeable. 

Lafosse has given it as his opinion, that most commonly rup- 
ture follows some antecedent disease, some chronic inflammation ; 
of which the following cases are adduced, by Dupuy, by way of 
proof : — 

An entire horse died after a few hours of suffering from stomach-staggers. 
The stomach exhibited a rupture around its great curvature, near the pylorus. 
The peritoneal coat was more extensively tom than the muscular ; the mus- 
cular than the internal. The omentum retained the extravasated aliments, 
and looked like the stomach itself. Liquid was effused into the cavities of 
the abdomen and pelvis. In opening the body of another entire horse that 
died after violent convulsions, the rent was found in the right sac of the 
siomach, along the great curvature, and close to the pylorus; its borders 
Witfre irregular and bloody ; the aperture in the peritoneum was less extensite 
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thaa in tlM oth«r cost* ; terenl bowkftil of alimenta^ natterk w«re tiAen 
out of the ab<k>iaeD, d which some had reached the p^is, and even the 
scrotum. A third, a hainess horse, who died from stomach^staggers, pre« 
sented the stomach tom in the same part as in the former case ; added to 
which there was a rupture in the tendinous centre and left crus of the dia- 
phragm. In opening an old mare, several pints of bloody effusion were found, 
in which floated alimentary matters, along with a detached shred of omen- 
tum. The right sac of the stomach shewed an elliptical rent, seven inches in 
length, and in a line with the great curvature. This horse, after having eaten 
voraciously, exhibited the symptoms of indigestion. 

Dupuy has not confined himself, however, to the relation of 
these cases. He has shewn a desire to account for the accident 
occurring so frequently among horses. For it he mentions two 
causes — the increased friability of the tunics of the stomach under 
inflammation, and the practice of giving water after a full meal. 
The stomach not being made to hold more than twelve or thirteen 
quarts of fluid, if some two or three gallons of water be drunk after 
a full meal, the liquid imposes strain upon the coats, and the con- 
sequence is, rupture. M. Dupuy has observed, in a horse that died 
of colic, the peritoneal coat lacerated, as well as a portion of the 
muscular, while the internal coat remained entire, although, had 
the animal survived, that likewise would have given way. For 
the rupture always happening in the great curvature, M. Dupuy 
accounts by referring to the change of position the stomach under- 
goes in becoming distended, and to the circumstance of the great 
curvature being the part least supported after that change has taken 
place. 

A PATHOGNOMONIC SYMPTOM of rupture in the alimentary 
canal is, according to Dupuy, the feeling, under the fingers, of re- 
petitions of convulsive movements — tremors — in the inferior coc- 
cygeal muscles. Observation,** adds D*Arboval, ** must decide 
upon the value of this sign.** Also, says the latter, but little 
confidence can be fdaced in any pathognomonic founded, upon 
" particular attitude*’ or mode of expressing suffering. 

Diagnostic. — From the circumstance of the extravasated mat- 
ters having, in some cases, found their way into the sheath of the 
horse, it has become a question with Dupuy, whether the case 
might not be mistaken for one of inguinal hernia. In doubt, he 
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fecommetids ihttt 4imual exsodtifttiM Imr hemta di<mld take place 
in the maimer prescribed*. It is something,” adds lyArboval, 

to steer clear of error.” Bat We have still to regret that we pos- 
sess no certain diagnostic of a lesion which, being necessarily &tal, 
would put a stop — the case being once finally decided upcrn — ^to all 
remedial proceedings. 

There exist two cogent reasons for wishing to be able to pronounoe 
at once upon a case of ruptured stomach : the first is, the preserva- 
tion, if not enhancement, of the medical attendant's reputation ; the 
second, the saving of solicitude on his part, and annoyance on the 
part of his patient, of administering any thing under such hopeless 
circumstances. I remember the late Mr. John Field observing to 
me one day, that he never had witnessed a case of ruptured sto- 
mach without vomiting occurring prior to death, which he thought 
very remarkable. The trooper, however, of my regiment, who 
glutted himself with food over-night and died the following morn- 
ing, did not exhibit this symptom : though very often present, it is 
not, therefore, one invariably found. The questions naturally arise 
here — Can vomiting take place after rupture 1 Would the rent sto- 
mach retain any power of ejection 1 Would ejection of the contents 
upward be produced by the abdominal muscles and diaphragm, 
without the aid of the stomach ? I should very much doubt it. 1 
should rather feel inclined to the opinion, that the act of vomiting 
should be taken as a proof of the entireness of the stomach. At 
all events, we may have rupture happen without vomiting ; and, 
consequently, we must cease to regard that symptom as pathogno- 
monic, though we may justly consider it, in company with others, as 
one throwing much light upon the nature of the case. Our guides, 
in the absence of any one infallible pathognomonic sign, must be-^ 
the history of the case; the subject of it ; the circumstances attend- 


ing it; the inflated or enlarged condition of the abdomen; the symp 
toms of colic or gripes ceasing and becoming succeeded by cold sweats 
and tremors ; the pulse, from being quick and small and threaddy, 
growing still more frequent, and, at length, running down and be- 


coming altogether imperceptible ; Uie countenance denotiiig glocmi 


Under “ Hernia,” which the reader can turn to. 
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iiad4eflpondiepcy of the heaviest character; wMb (V .without vomit- 
iog. I do not Uiink that any peculiar or strange posture the ani* 
irial may throw himself into in a St of pain can be relied upon as 
worth much ; and as for the agitation of the tail*-T*which 1 mi^ppose 
to be what Pi^uy means by “ des mcmvemens convulses des mui- 
cles coccygiens inferieurs '" — ^it is a symptom which sp frequently 
pc^nds extreme danger in other cases, that I should imagine no 
especial import can be attached to it here. 


INDIGESTION. 

Though a word in everybody’s mouth, indigestion^ in a medi- 
cal sense, is a phrase of such comprehensiveness that it will be 
necessary for me to explain, prior to entering on the subject, what 
meaning it is my wish to have attached to it. By some physiolo- 
gists digestion is applied exclusively to the change which the food 
undergoes within the stomach; by others, it is extended to every 
subsequent change the aliment experiences in being reduced to 
its ultimate states of conversion, viz. chyle or nutritive matter, and 
fcBces or innutritive matter. In man, whose digestive organs are 
in some respects differently constructed from those of horsesf there 
is much reason for regarding the stomach as the grand agent of 
digestion; hut in the horse, who is a graminivorous animal, one 
that is almost always feeding, and whose food is for the most part 
of a nature that occupies a large volume, notwithstanding his sto- 
meich is in itself hut small, that organ appears to do less towards 
the completion of the process, leaving much to he done after the 
alimentary matters have passed into the intestines. To say, there- 
fore, that indigestion is owing to some fault in the stomach alone, 
is taking much too confined a view of it. Equally in error should 
We stand, were we to hold the stomach altogether faultless: the 
only rational, or, at least, practically useful view we can take of 
the subject, is an extended and comprehensive one; so that, by a 
thorough scrutiny into all the circumstancei^f the case, we may be 
•He to fix on the organ or part whose faulty action is deranging 
the process, and defeating its salutary end in the animal economy. 

The comparatively short time the aliment continues within the 
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gH^ftbhi and the nrach that rematns to he f^rfoffiied to oompleta 
its digestion aftet its ^^assage into the intei^neSi aooountsfor the 
latter being oftener the seat of iiidigeslicm than the ibrmef ; though 
the stomach, as we have alieady seen, may, by being 0Ter«<ninuiied 
with food or over-distetided wkh air, become the seat of what may 
be regarded as the most dangerous of all kinds of indigestion. To 
exclude, however, these two states of stomach from our present 
inquiry, whet I mean here by indigestion, is, the progress of food 
through the alimentary passages without its undergoing due con- 
version, or without the animal deriving that benefit from it which 
it was natural to expect. 

The Symptoms of Indigestion — chronic, as the French writers 
call this, in contradistinction to the epithets, acute, gaseous, and 
vertiginous, which they apply to the other kinds — though they 
clearly enough indicate that some one or other of the operations of 
digestion are faultily performed, are not in common such as will 
emtble us to say in what precise part or organ the fault or defect 
lies. The horse does not thrive the same as other horses in the 
same stable, nor is he capable of the same work; though his appe- 
tite, so far from being impaired, may be even voracious. Often it 
is fastidious — good at one time, indifferent at another. Sometimes 
it is depraved: he will gnaw and even eat almost any thing within 
his reach — dirt or stones; — a brick wall, and particularly the plaster 
or mortar from it; — his crib or rack, &c. His coat has an unhealthy 
aspect; it is what is called pen-feaihered and arid, and, perhaps, 
scurfy: nor is it shed at the usual season. He is also hide-bound. 
His dung has not the appearance it ought to have; it is either 
darker or lighter than is natural, has an offensive odour, and, when 
broken, crumbles to pieces, and appears to consist of lumps of 
loosely compacted chopped bay, mingled with many entire or im- 
perfectly changed oats. In the stable, the horse is mostly inclined 
to be costive; but when taken to work or exercise is soon excited 
to purge. 

The Skin will be certain to sympathize with this disordered 
state of the alimentary organs. The coat will evince this; and, 
besides, some eruptive or morbid action is likely to be set up, 
which we shall not get rid of until we have corrected the digestion. 
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G 09 mA as ewty part <if the ekm af the atuioal is with hair, we 
have DO very aceuesto accounts of what these eruptive or morbid 
si^ioas, ansing from indigeidion, distinctly are; al^ough Uie trite 
proceeding in prac^ce of dispersing them by a dose of phymc is 
as ^ as any part of our therapeutics: indeed, this is a subject im 
which we lade information. 

The onoiNAEY Seat of Indigestion would appear to be 
within the villous membrane of the stomach, or else that which 
lines the intestinal canal ; both these membranes furnishing secre- 
tions indispensably necessary for the due conversion of the food 
into alimentary and feeculent matters. Independently, however, 
of any derangement in these membranes, many and various other 
causes might be mentioned, sufficient of themselves to account for 
the incomplete performance of the digestive process. Masticatiem 
may not have been duly performed: the salivary secretion may 
be bad or defective : the liver may not have done its duty : the 
bile may be faulty in quality or quantity, or the pancreatic juice: 
or there may exist some derangement in the peristaltic action, and 
consequent irregularity in the stay or progress of the alimentary 
matters. In fine, I repeat, other causes may exist, although irri- 
tation, or inflammation, or disorder in some form or other of the 
membranous lining of the stomach and bowels, appears to be the 
ordinary one, and is that to which my observations in this place 
must be confined^. 

The ordinary Subjects of Indigestion are three, four, 
five-year-old horses, and especially such as have been reared in 
low, marshy, cold, poor pastures: the coarse, rank, sour kind of 
herbage they get seems to lay the foundation for disorder in their 
bowels, a tendency thereto being probably created by constant 
exposure to every severity of weather; the first impression being 
iDisde upon the skin, and the bowels becoming affected afterwards 
through what is called sympathy. Commonly, by change of diet, and 
by being taken proper care of, with some aid ftom medicine, they 
outgrow this unheaUhiness; though there are some to whom it 
would seem to cUng for the remainder of their lives. But horses 
may experience ind^estion white living in stables. Every now 


For further Information, peruse the observations on Gastro^Enteritis. 
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Bad dien, anaoag an establisfamaal of homm, one turns out un* 
thriiring and looking ill, without any complaint of his not feeding 
or even not doing his work: the animal is evidently out of health, 
and yet we are unable to detect any pointive disease about him. 
We inquire, as far as we are able, into the state of his digestion, 
and we find every reason to believe that his ill looks and un- 
healthiness are attributable to the imperfect or disordered manner 
in which that function is canied on. 

Treatment. — ^The ordinary mode of dealing with these cases is 
to administer two or three doses of physic, at intervals of a week 
or so. A preferable procedure to this, is the old one of dividing 
the ball into two doses, and giving them at intervals of three or 
four days : the bowels being, in many of these cases, in such a 
state of morbid susceptibility, that a full dose of purging mass is 
very apt to bring on a diarrhoea. Besides which, I have inva- 
riably found, that keeping up a very moderate discharge from the 
bowels is, in the end, productive of more benefit than giving full 
doses of physic. When scouring is actually present, without any 
medicine having been given, or in a case where ever so little aloes 
induces it, I have seen much good effected by administering Ay- 
drarg. c. creta in doses of a quarter ounce once or twice a-day, made 
into a ball with common treacle. Cases in which, on the contrary, 
costiveness is a prominent symptom — there appearing to be a defi- 
ciency of bile — are benefitted by the exhibition of a scruple of 
calomel once a-day, either in combination with a drachm or a drachm 
and a half of purging mass, or else followed up by a dose of physic. 

Change of Diet will often much assist in the restoration of 
healthy digestive functions. When green meat can be procured, 
soiling in the stable will be advisable; though in mild weather, 
and when flies are not troublesome, a run at grass is to be preferred: 
breathing the open air all day long, with the moderate exercise the 
animal takes of hiS own accord, being both very conducive to his 
health. In the winter season, carrots arr^ riven with advantage : 
Swedish turnips are also reoommendable: or scalded oats 

may be tried. When simply the mastication is found faulty, min- 
gling the oats with chaff often proves a preventive. Linseed and 
malt may be given in mashes, or the latter may be made into tea; 
or hay-tea may be offered; though the horse is not likely to drink 
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either of tfamn wliuitarily, uokss he have beeai kept short of 
water. Drink should iu all cases be given to the full the aiumal 
will take : better still, if the pail be so plaoed that he caa help 
himself. All this, however, comes within the proper ]»ovince of 
HORSE OXATETICS, — a subject into which inquiries upon a lai^ 
scale must ever prove of the greatest service, at the same time that 
they cannot fail to be productive of considerable interest and satts^ 
faction to the experimentalist. 

GASTRITIS. 

Gastritis or inflammation of the stomach is a disease which in 
the horse very rarely comes under the veterinarian’s notice. Not 
that it so rarely occurs; for every practitioner who has been in the 
habit of inspecting the stomachs of horses after death well knows, 
that nothing is more common than to find the vascular gastric mem- 
brane reddened; but then, since medicaments of an irritating na- 
ture have mostly been administered, it is but natural, unless any 
very evident cause should exist for a contrary opinion, to refer tb^ 
inflammatory appearance to medicine. I am so far from denying 
the existence of even idiopathic gastritis, at least in a chronic form, 
that I think it not at all unlikely that it may have much to do with 
indigestion, and, perhaps, some other cases about which we are 
at present equally in the dark*. Admitting, however, that it has 
a claim in the spontaneous or self-originating form to be numbered 
among our disorders, we are in possession of no sure signs to lead 
to its detection; at least, I do not pretend to know of any. We 
appear to pronounce with certainty upon gastritis only in those 
cases in which its presence is manifestly attributable either to 
chemical or mechanical irritation; and even in these we are com- 
monly led to the seat of the complaint rather by circumstantial in- 
formation than any pathognomonic we are able to glean out of the 
symptoms. 

By chemical Irritation I mean the irritation and consequent 
inflammation caused by substances, some vegetal, more, mineral, 
given either in an improper form or undue quantity ; many of whichi 
sufficiently diluted or r^uced, we are in the habit of administering 
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m^icinally ; though even in their medicmal forms are they very 
apt to leave marks of congestion, often amounting to inflammation, 
upon the villous lining of the stomach. The aloes composing a 
common dose of physic does this; hence arises the nausea and 
loathing of food. Hellebore, blue vitriol, corrosive sublimate, 
arsenic, verdigrease, &c., take a similar but more potent effect. 
When any such substances as these are introduced into the stomach 
in excess, either as regards their quantity or strength, and in con- 
sequence produce a degree of local inflammation sufficient to cause 
pain and arouse fever in the system, we denominate the substance 
a poison, and feel not more desirous to investigate the seat of the 
disorder than to make some discrimination in the symptoms cha- 
racteristic of different poisons, in order that we may thereby be 
able to judge which kind or one of them has been exhibited. 

The Symptoms occasioned by the introduction to excess of any 
of the metallic salts in common use, the mineral acids, or caustic 
alkalies, will vary with the quantity and strength of the poison, but 
will not be much altered — so far as these three classes are con- 
cerned — ^by its kind. The symptoms most remarkable from the 
presence of blue vitriol, corrosive sublimate, or arsenic, in the sto- 
mach, are— nausea and loathing of food, often accompanied by a 
discharge of saliva from the mouth. The horse paws; turns his 
head round, and throws a look of extreme distress at his flank ; lies 
down; rolls about the stall; rises again in great agony; heaves 
quickly and painfully at the flanks; and finally breaks out into a 
profuse perspiration. The pulse at first is simply accelerated; 
after a time it becomes contracted to a thread ; at length, altogether 
imperceptible. Prostration of strength now supervenes : the ani- 
mal reels about in attempting to walk. His bowels become either 
violently purged, or else he is troubled with painful tenesmus, and 
voids nothing but mucus. At last, from continual torment, the 
poor sufferer turns delirious, throwing himself about in such a ter- 
rific and heedless manner in his stall that no one durst approach 
him, and in one of his truly horrible and perilous precipitations^ 
casting forth a ghastly looki suddenly stretches out his limbs and 
dies. 

The post-mortem Appearances, in cases of death fiom the 
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mineral poisons before mentioned, are as follow : — The villous mem- 
brane of the stomach exhibits a patchy intense inflammation : red 
or purple or black spots — depending on this intensity — are appa- 
rent upon its surface ; it is tUckened in substance, perhaps coated 
with flakes of ooagulable lymph ; it may be in places ulcerated ; it 
may be gangrenous. The cuticular portion of the stomach, though 
not capable of any vital action in itself, is chemically acted on at 
times by the causticity of the poison, and then exhibits black 
eschars. 

In regard to ulceration of the stomach, that excellent surgeon, Mr. Aber- 
nethy, used to observe, how curious it was, though all the coats were per- 
forated, yet did not the contents escape. For, as the ulceration proceeded 
from within outwards, the peritoneal tunic became inflamed, and contracted 
adhesion either with the contiguous bowel or else with the walls of the ab- 
dominal cavity, by which adliesion the aperture in the stomach became closed. 

The intestines likewise suffer from these poisons. The small, 
and, in some cases, the large guts shew marks of violent inflam- 
mation in various parts. When arsenic has been given, the caecum 
and colon are not infrequently discovered to be black and rotten — 
to be, in fact, gangrenous in places. One of the best tests, how- 
ever, of the presence of arsenic in the bowels is the extremely offen- 
sive foetor perceptible the moment the gas is let out : there is some- 
thing so peculiar in this odour, that, once perceived, it can hardly 
ever afterwards be mistaken. 

Treatment. — Were the horse, like a dog or a man, able to 
vomit, no sooner would any poison possessing emetic properties 
become swallowed than it would become rejected. Unfortunately 
for our patient this is a benefit he cannot receive. What then is 
to be done 1 Undoubtedly, in the present state of science, the im- 
mediate introduction of the stomach-tube into the stomach, through 
which, as quickly as possible, warm water should be injected and 
withdrawn until we have completely washed out the stomach. 
This follow up by throwing in some bland mucilaginous fluid — 
starch-water, water-gruel, arrow-root infusion, or any such compo- 
sition that could be at the moment got ready — and then withdraw 
the tube. Afterwards, the horse ought to be drenched from time 
to time with copious draughts of water-gruel. Though, if the 
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practitioner happen to know what poison it is the horse has taken, 
he may bethink himself of administering some antidote after 
he has done all he can with the stomach-pump. In the case of 
corrosive sublimate, Orfila recommends albumen or the whites of 
eggs : these may be given in the gruel. In regard to arsenic, it 
does not appear that any thing can be given that will render it in- 
nocuous. To neutreilize blue vitriol give also albumen, or a solution 
of soap. Should gastritis and fever result, in addition to all that 
is to be done locally for the stomach, we must bleed largely ; per- 
haps apply a blister over the surface of the belly ; and never fail 
to administer frequently copious clysters, with the intention of pro- 
moting a free discharge from the bowels. If I ventured to give any 
purge at all, I would administer a pint and a half of the common 
or second olive oil. Castor and linseed oils are both more or less 
dangerous in their operation. Aloes, drastic and irritative as we 
know them to be, appear on that account hardly to be admissible. 

Mechanical Irritation may produce gastritis ; though there 
is not half the apprehension of its doing so that people in common 
entertain. For whatever food the horse consumes of an asperous 
or prickly nature, is not only first well broken and ground by the 
teeth, but subsequently becomes triturated within the insensible 
cuticular portion of the stomach, before it is suffered to come in con- 
tact with the sensitive part, and thus, in a measure, is rendered 
mechanically innocuous. However, it may and does happen on 
occasiohs that, either from imperfect mastication or trituration, irri- 
tating substances do gain admission into the vascular compartment 
of the stomach, and then are very likely to excite an attack of gas- 
tritis. The following account is extracted from some cases trans- 
mitted to The Veterinarian for 1838, by N. B. : — 

Mr. B. (Bean ?) during the autumn of 1826 , was called to six cases of gas- 
tritis occasioned by the horses eating haws from the thorns in the hedge-rows. 
The symptoms were similar in them all. Pulse threaddy, and scarcely percep- 
tible; extremities cold; skin covered with dewy perspiration; respiration 
remarkably quiet. At intervals large quantities of fluid ejected from the 
stomach, having a peculiar acid odour : medicine in the fluid form was similarly 
discharged. Bleeding and medicine proved of no avail : the animal died six 
or eight hours after Mr. B. was called in. Patches of inflammation appeared 
upon the duodenum. The stomach and omentum bad a purple appeanince ; 
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and when the former was laid open, a hard substance was found within, about 
the size of a goose-egg, composed of haws and fragments of thorns, and pos- 
sessing a rough surface. The villous membrane presented evidence of the 
intensest inflammation, and around the pylorus various marks of laceration 
from the rough substance within. The years 1825-27 produced no such 
cases, a circumstance that has led Mr. B. to connect its occurrence in 1826 
with the scarcity of afrer-grass that then existed, the horses being driven in 
consequence to browse on the hedged. 


BOTS. 

Bots are the little grub-like creatures voided with the dung in 
considerable numbers by many horses during the autumnal season 
of the year, with the appearance of which all horse-people are per- 
fectly familiar. These little animals are commonly regarded as and 
called toorms : this, however, is a vulgar error of which we ought 
immediately to divest ourselves, and no longer look on them in any 
other than their true light — as the larvce of the CBstrus or gad-fly. 
For a very pleasing and instructive essay on the bot, from which 
I shall take the liberty to make some considerable extracts, the 
profession are indebted to Mr. Bracy Clark : in so doing, however, 
I strongly recommend the work itself to the perusal of every one 
desirous of investigating so interesting a subject. 

Mr. Clark particularizes three species of bots : they are such, however, as 
are rather distinguishable from one another by incidents connected with their 
natural history than by any specific corporal characters. The first is the 
HMtrus equi^ or large spotted horse-bot, the most interesting of the three to 
us in this country ; the second is the oestrus hemorrhoidedis^ or fundament 
bot; the third Mr. C. has named the oestrus veterinus^ or red bot. Speaking 
of the oestrus eqviy Mr. C. says, “ As it is necessary to break into the circle of 
its history at some point, I shall begin with an account of the egg, and its 
deposition upon the skin of the legs of the horse, which is done in the follow- 
ing remarkable manner : — When the female has been impregnated, and the 
eggs suflSciently matured, she seeks among the horses in subject for her pur- 
pose, and, approaching him on the wing, she carries her body nearly upright 
in the air, and her tail, which is lengthened for the purpose, curved inwards 
and upwards : in this way she approaches the part where she designs to de- 
posit the egg; and, suspending herself for a few seconds before it, suddenly 
darts upon it, and leaves the egg adhering to the hair : she hardly appears to 
settle, but merely touches the hair with the egg held out on the projected 
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point of the abdomen. The egg is made to adhere by means of a glutinous 
liquor secreted .with it. She then leaves the horse at a small distance, and 
prepares a second egg, and, poising herself before the part, deposits it in the 
same way. The liquor dries, and the egg becomes firmly glued to the hfur : 
this is repeated by these flies till four or five hundred eggs arc sometimes 
placed on one horse.” The parts chosen for the deposition of these eggs are 
those liable to be licked by the tongue : the inside of the knee is a favourite 
spot, and next to this the side and back part of the shoulder, and less fre- 
quently the extreme ends of the hairs of the mane. Now, the common notion 
is, that the ova are licked off the skin, and thence carried into the stomach ; 
but Mr. C. observes, “ I do not find this to be the case, or at least only by acci- 
dent; for when they have remained on the hair four or five days, they become 
ripe, after which time the slightest application of warmth and moisture is suffi- 
cient to bring forth in an instant the latent larva. At this time, if the tongue of 
the horse touches the egg, its operculum is thrown open, and a small active worm 
is produced, w’hich readily adheres to the moist surface of the tongue, and is 
from thence conveyed with the food to the stomach.” And it appears, that 
the irritations of the common flies is the instigation of the aniinafs licking 
himself; not, however, that this is absolutely necessary, for “ a horse that has 
no ova deposited on him, may yet have hots, by performing the friendly 
office of licking another horse that has.” The larva or worm, being hatched 
and lodged in the stomach, immediately clings, by means of its teritacula — 
two dark brown hooks, between which is its mouth — to the cuticular coat, 
which they pierce, though they never insinuate their points into the muscular 
or sensitive tunic beyond it : in this manner, so jicrtinaciously does the bot 
adhere, that, in our attempts to unhitch it, it will frequently suffer its hooks 
to be broken, or even its body severed, rather than quit its hold. Now and 
then, but I believe very rarely, they are found hooked in the villous coat ; 
these, however, arc nothing more than stragglers,— bot s, probably, that had, 
on their arrival in the stomach, been hastily carried with the aliment into its 
vascular part, before they had the power of fixing their hooks into the cuti- 
cular. Here, then, is a fact which ought to stifle our apprehensions about 
the pain and irritation that these animals are said to occasion : how they can 
cause cither, when they are fastened to an insensible part — to a part as de- 
void of feeling in itself as the very hoofs arc — I have yet to learn. On one 
occasion I found more bots within the vascular than cuticular portion of the 
stomach, and a still greater number within the duodenum ; and this happened 
in the month of January. I have repeatedly found them in the duodenum. 
However, I regard these a5 mere casual facts : their ordinal^ and natural 
nidus appearing to be the cuticular pouch of the stomach. Farther on, a 
case will be given in which they had made their way into the esophagus. 
The bot thus transported — about the latter part of the summer, while horses 
arc at grass — remains in the stomach through the winter, until the end of the 
ensuing spring, when, being at the consummation of this stage or form of 
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existence, it spontaneously disengages itself^ and passes with the chymous 
matters into the intestinal canal; where its stay {Mrobably is but short, since 
it now lies loose among the alimentary matters, and is eventually cast out 
from its animal abode with the dung. 

Now, it has long been a question, and one which is not yet set at rest, on 
what these worms subsist in the stomach. Mr. C. supposes their food to be 
the chyme, which, (he says) being nearly pure alvmeni^ affords probably but 
little excrementitious residue. I do not, however, believe that nearly pure 
aliment — what we understand by chyle — ^is found in the stomach, much less 
in the cuticular part of it, where, as far as I have observed, the food itself 
remains unchanged even into chyme. But, suppose they were surrounded by 
chymous, or even chylous matter, their mouths, instead of floating in it, are 
opposed to, if not in contact with, the lining membrane of the stomach, and, 
consequently, not conveniently placed for such imbibition: in fact, their 
mouths must be, I should imagine, enveloped and concealed by mucus, as 
abundance of that fluid is deposited upon the surface of the alimentary mass, 
to sheathe the stomach from mechanical irritation. For myself, I feel inclined 
to think that this mucus constitutes their food ; and it is one, probably, that 
possesses little or no excrementitious matter, since it is itself re-absorbed in 
many parts of the body : but what favours this opinion is, that there are bets 
within the sinuses of the head, in the skin, &c, of cattle, which can have no 
other sustenance than the secretions of those parts, a fact that Mr. C. himself 
admits ; and that worms in the intestines of animals are nourished in the same 
way, is rendered highly probable by the existence of the ascaris in the colon 
and rectum— cavities that contain little or nothing else but what is excre- 
mentitious. 

About the month of June or July it is, that the hots, having left the sto- 
mach and been transported with the aliment through the windings of the 
intestinal tube, become discharged with the faeces; and at this period it is 
that people discover, for the first time, that their horses (particularly those 
that have been at grass the preceding autumn) have what they call “ worms 
to get rid of which vermifuges all at once come into pressing requisition. If, 
however, these well-meaning people will have but a little patience, their 
imaginary plagues will soon quit the bowels of their horses of their own 
accord: the time being now arrived for them to take on other forms, 
and answer all the remaining ends of their nature. The larva, being 
ejected, lies not long exposed upon the ground, or concealed in dung, 
but quickly dries up and shrinks into the state of chrysalis or grub, in 
which torpid condition it continues for a few^ weeks. At the expiration 
of this time, “ the superfluous moisture being removed, and the parts of 
the ftiture insect being hardened by drying, it bursts from its confinement, 
and the fly appears making its exit at the small end.** — “ On quitting 
their shell** (male and female) says Mr. C. “they in a few hours become 
dry, take wing, and then seek their mates. The female being impregnated, 
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searches for a proper subject among the horses, performs with great solicitude 
and care her office of depositing the eggs upon the legs of the horse, in the 
manner we have already stated, thus completing the wonderful round of its 
operations and histoiy.” 

The insect of the mtru& hemorrhoidalis or fundament boty whose manner of 
depositing eggs, says Mr, C,, has never been described, or known before, 
chooses the lips of the horse for this purpose, “ which is veiy^ distressing to 
the animal from the excessive titillation it occasions; for he immediately 
after rubs his mouth against the ground or his fore legs, or sometimes against 
a tree, with great emotion ; till the animal at length finding this mode of 
defence insufficient, enraged he quits the spot, and endeavours to avoid it 
by galloping away to a distant part of the field ; and if the fly still continue 
to follow and teaze him, his last resource is in the water, where the oestrus 
never is observed to pursue him. These flies appear sometimes to hide 
themselves in the grass, and as the horse stoops to graze they dart upon the 
mouth or lips, and are always observed to poise themselves during a few 
seconds in the air, while the egg is preparing on the extended point of the 
abdomen.’’ — “ The lana or grub of this species inhabits the stomach as the 
former, generally adhering to the white lining, and is disposed promiscuously 
in dense clusters after the. same manner; they may, however, be distinguished 
{n>m them hy being in general smallery longer in proportion to their bulky and 
rounder; andy I have thoughty of a drdler redy or more inclining to a white y 
than those of the equi, for they differ in appearance in different subjects.” 
These bota quit their habitation in the same season of the year, but are ren- 
dered remarkable by their “ sticking more or less within the verge or opening 
of the anus, adhering to its soft lining, and producing considerable irritation. 
Indeed, I once well remember,” continues Mr. C., “ being on a tour of plea- 
sure in the Isle of Wight, and experiencing much annoyance from these 
larvae. The little horse I had hired for the journey became so lazy and un- 
willing to go on, and moved so awkwardly, that I could not keep pace with 
my company, and I was at a loss how to proceed ; but on casually taking up 
the tail, I discovered three or four of these insects hanging to the rectum, 
and their removal instantly proved a cure.” Its change to the chrysalis 
state, and further transformation into that of insect, which happens in about 
two months, is similar to what befals the oestrus equi. 

Of the oestrus veterinvsy or red boi — so designated by Mr. C. in preference 
to retaining the epithet nasalisy which conveys a fidse notion of its habitation — 
the same historical detail does not appear to be made out ; for our author 
commences his account of it by saying, “ The mode of this insect depositing 
its eggs or nits is at present unknown. By watching for them on the commons 
in the warm days of the sixth and seventh months (July and August) it 
might be detected, I apprehend, without very great difficulty. They, perhaps, 
deposit them about the lips or legs, as the former species. The larva of this 
species is also not ceitainly known. That it inhabits the stomach, as the two 
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former species, there is little doubt ; and I have taken considerable pains to 
search for it at the slaughter-houses, and have found a species in the sto- 
mach which widely differs from the equi and hemorrhoidalis^ and which I 
presume may be the larva of this : though it is possible there may be a fourth 
species inhabiting the stomach of the horse, in which case it may be still 
doubtful, that I do not positively assert it to be this larva belonging to the 
veterinusy 

“ This larva, if it is the veterinm^ may be known from the two preceding 
species, being smaller^ of a more tapering or oblong figure^ and the segments 
more detached and rounded^ shining^ smooth^ and of a pellucid red or ruby 
colour^ more particularly at the tail or obtuse end'' 

After having described a fourth species, or what he apprehends to be so, 
from some peculiar characters it possesses, Mr. C. asserts that he once found 
the real chrysalis of the veterijius in the neighbourhood of Worcester, under 
some horse dung, a drawing of which he gives from memory. 

Summary, — The ovum, nit, or egg of the hot, then, it appears, 
being deposited some time in the autumn upon the hair, gets licked 
by the tongue, by the heat and moisture of which it is instantly 
hatched, and its larva liberated and absorbed. With the food the 
larva is conveyed into the stomach, where it fixes its residence for 
the winter, insinuating its tentacula into the cuticular coat. In 
the spring of the year it withdraws its hooks, descends from the 
stomach into the intestines, and is carried along with the alimen- 
tary mass to be expelled with the faeces. Its exposure in the 
dung is quickly followed by its desiccation and contraction into the 
state of chrysalis, from which, in about two months, it undergoes 
its last metamorphosis into the insect called a gad-fly. 

We now come to the 

Probable Effects of Bots upon Animals, a subject re- 
plete with interest, and one that presents a wide field for specula- 
tion, both to the physiologist and natural historian. By a train of 
reasoning, interspersed with some (that appear to me to be) singu- 
lar notions, Mr. C. endeavours to shew that bots exert a salubrious 
influence in the stomach of the horse by promoting digestion, act- 
ing as what he calls vellicatories, like local stimulants and detrac- 
tors, on the principle of counter-irritation. I cannot, however, ac- 
quiesce in these hypotheses, much less admit what this learned 
writer has adduced in support of them. That ** children of cache- 
tic habits breed worms faster than healthy children, which may 
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moreover, the cuticular portion of the stomach being inorganic, 
how can any thing like a determination of blood or issue be pro- 
duced in it? Indeed, I do not see with Mr. C. how they can 
perform the office of stimuli at all, unless it be that, by some mo- 
tion they are capable of, they may have any such influence upon 
the mucous follicles — placed in abundance under the cuticular coat ; 
but then, again, we are not sure that this secretion is necessary to 
digestion ! Thus far, however, we perfectly coincide in opinion — 

that the perfect health they (horses) enjoy with them (bots) is 
proof sufficient of their innocuous nature and harmlessness in a 
general way,” Though I have heard Professor Coleman say, that 
he knew of one case where bots appeared to have destroyed life ; 
for, after death, the coats of the stomach appeared eroded in places, 
as well as the diaphragm, and some of these animals had made 
their way into the cavity of the chest. 

Hurtrel d’Arboval asserts, that, so long as bots exist but in small 
number, they do no harm and cause no pain ; but in a multitude, 
they occasion sharp pains, and prove detrimental to digestion, by 
absorbing the greater part of the juices necessary for that operation. 
The following case proves that in numbers they are capable of 
doing a vast deal of mischief : — 

Mr. Cartwright attended a mare who, from being removed in the autumn to 
pasture upon wet marsh}' land, and suffered to remain out until nearly Christ- 
mas, lost her flesh and strength. At length she became worn down to a ske- 
leton, and, from debility, lost the use of her hind parts ; in which state she 
was destroyed. The colon and caecum contained liquid faeces, consisting 
principally of the soil and grit she had eaten. The lining membrane was in 
a state of approaching mortification. In the ileum were many flukes, resem- 
bling those found in rotten sheep. In the stomach were forty red bots, which 
had in places almost eaten through its coats. In the esophagus were two 
hundred large white bots, which in several places had eaten through and 
buried thenmelvcs under the cuticular coat : the tunic itself was altogether 
changed in colour and texture, and stank very muclr. There were about 
twenty pounds of soil in her intestines, which had evidently been picked up 
from that spread on the field. 

Mr, Clark concludes his interesting account of the bots of horses 
with some observations on the most effectual mode of destroying 
them. He observes — and this observation should be imprinted 
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upon our mind — that, At the natural annual period of their trans- 
formation they come away readily enough of themselves ; and if it 
happens at the time that any medicine has been exhibited, it is 
considered as proof enough of its efficacy, and mistaken for the 
consequence of it : so easy is it to draw wrong conclusions. Nei- 
ther opium nor tobacco given for several days have any effect upon 
them, as I have witnessed by opening the stomach after the death 
of such, and finding them lively and well. We can, it is true, 
force the poison down the horse’s throat, but we cannot afterwards 
get it into the throat of the worm, who is placed in his own ele- 
ment, and can refuse the food that does not suit him. Truly is it 
therefore difficult to destroy them by means of poison thrown into 
the stomach.” '' The wisest measure,” continues our author, for 
securing animals from their effects is to prevent their propagation 
or access, and their habits expose to us an effectual mode of doing 
this. The eggs of the oestrus equi, which are very conspicuous on 
the knee, the mane, and the sides of the horse, may be washed off 
by a brush and warm water, or still more effectually removed by a 
pair of scissors. The same may be done for the hemorrhoidalis 
from the lips and beard. 

** The other species being smaller, more rare, and probably less 
troublesome, require therefore less our consideration. 

In respect to the hemorrhoidalis also, w'here horses have been 
much out at grass the preceding year, they should occasionally in 
the warm months of the next summer be examined for them ; when 
they will be found, as we have already stated, hanging to the ex- 
tremity of the rectum, and should be removed by the fingers. The 
destruction of a single one at this season of the year is not only the 
death of an individual and its effects, but the almost certain de- 
struction of a numerous progeny ; it is also useful in preventing 
the irritation which the spines of the bot occasioned to the anus, 
which irritation becomes very distressing to the animal if he is used 
on the road, occasions him to move awkwardly, wriggle himself 
about, and to be sluggish, and though beaten severely he soon re- 
lapses again intb his awkward manner of going ; which, as this 
happens generally in warm weather, is most commonly attributed 
to mere laziness.” 
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“ It is !io uncommon circumstance for hard substances to be 
found within the stomachs of horses. I have seen several speci- 
mens. They were chiefly calcareous. The largest I ever saw was 
taken from a horse of my father's that died of old age, after having 
worked in a clay-mill for a number of years. I think this was 
nearly as large as an ostrich’s egg, and not very dissimilar in ap- 
pearance; it was of an argillaceous nature, and was, doubtless, 
formed of the fine dust of the clay which the horse was continually 
imbibing with his food. Its nucleus was the large end (about half) 
of an old nail. 1 believe they are always found to contain a nu- 
cleus.** Thus much, on the subject before us, writes a corre- 
spondent, who signs himself J. F., of The Hippiatrist for 1830. 

In The Veterinarian for 1837 is to l>e found the case of an 
Andalusian horse, reported by M. Blavette, V.S., who was, in ad- 
dition to being a notorious crib-biter, a depraved feeder. “ Neither 
manger nor rack, nor the fragments of the bars, escaped him : he 
gnawed his halter, and licked the walls, and ate up all the earth 
he could get at; and was a confirmed roarer.” For many years he 
had been subject to violent colics, which became latterly more and 
more frequent. In one of these paroxysms, at last, he died. There 
was found in his stomach, after death, four pounds and a half of 
earth and sand. He had, as was learned afterwards, escaped from 
his groom on the morning of the day he died, and gallopped to the 
riding-school, where he was found eating the earth and sand com- 
posing the floor. A brass wire, about the size of a knitting needle, 
and eight or nine inches long, was found sticking in the intestipes, 
through whose walls it had penetrated and had run into the lumbar 
muscles. 


POLYPUS IN THE STOMACH. 

Mr. Brown, V.S., Melton Mowbray, has a preparation of a 
polypus which was taken out of a horse's stomach. 

The subject of it — an old brown horse, Sheflield — was found, 
early in the morning of the Ist of May, labouring under an 
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attack of the bowels.” The animal experience4 great pain, cold 
sweats, quick pulse, &a No veterinarian attended. Oily purges 
and frequent clysters were exhibited without giving relief. The 
horse died on the fifth day from the first attack. About fifteen 
inches in extent of ‘‘ the first small gut were mortified.” — The 
stomach was full, but its contents were liquid, and at the lower 
extremity there was a pendulous substance, which was plugged into 
the gut, totally obstructing the passage. I am informed that the animal 
was a remarkably healthy one, and apparently suffered no incon- 
venience from the polypus, until it formed a mechanical obstruction 
to the pylorus. The pedicle is rather tortuous, with an artery and 
two veins in the centre, having an expanded origin, which becomes 
converged into a firm cord, one inch in diameter and three long, 
terminating obliquely in the body of the polypus, which is a firm 
flat substance, weighing seven ounces and a quarter.” 
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SECTION XL 

DISEASES OF THE INTESTINES. 

GASTRO-ENTERITIS WORMS 

COLIC OR GRIPES DIARRHCEA 

TYMPANY DYSENTERY 

ENTERITIS HERNIA 

VOLVULUS . INGUINAL HERNIA 

INTUS-SUSCEPTION UMBILICAL HERNIA 

CALCULOUS CONCRETIONS VENTRAL HERNIA 

STERCORACEOUS COLLECTIONS DIAPHRAGMATIC OR PHRENIC 
RUPTURE HERNIA. 

The intestines of the horse are more obnoxious to disorder than 
his stomach: they are much more voluminous; the part they have 
to perform in the process of digestion is more tedious ; the aliment 
remains for a much longer time within their cavities, so that any 
thing hurtful it may contain has more opportunity of exerting its 
deleterious effects; added to which, from the extreme length, tor- 
tuosities, and irregularities in shape and volume of their canal, con- 
cretions are more liable to form within and obstruct their passages. 
Moreover, the intestines, in the execution of their functions, have 
entailed upon them a motion from place to place — one of a venni- 
cular description — in the performance of which it occasionally 
happens that one of them gets twisted or tied in some indissoluble 
kind of knot, wherefrom obstruction and consequent loss of life are 
likely to ensue. Several of the intestinal diseases are of a nature 
highly acute, rapidly destructive, and require correspondent ac- 
tivity of treatment ; others there are so insidious in their course, 
that, unless special attention be drawn to them, they will exist and 
depart without our knowledge ; or they will run into a stage in 
which they are out of the power of medicine before our attention 
becomes attracted to them. In making these remarks, I feel I am 
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approaching the consideration of a disease which in our own 
country has had too little notice taken of it ; while our professional 
brethren across the channel have ascribed an importance to it pro- 
portionate with the reputation of the physician who first obtained 
a place for it in human medicine, — the celebrated Broussais. 
Without going the length of this medical philosopher, who asserted 
that four-fifths of diseases consist in irritatioli of the intestinal 
mucous membrane, and that therein resides the essence of fever, 
we may, for some considerable way, accompany our fellows, the 
French veterinarians, and with them admit that it is a disorder 
that has been very much overlooked. To Girard, Dupuy, Ber- 
nard, and Leblanc, are veterinarians indebted for excellent accounts 
of this disease ; and as these authors have been freely drafted from 
by D’Arboval, I shall take the liberty of transcribing from the 
work of the latter, in order that my reader may have the very 
best observations on the subject laid before him for his future con- 
sideration and guidance. 


GASTRO-ENTERITIS. 

In animals aflfected with this disorder, the local phenomena of inflamma- 
tion are unappreciable during life, in consequence of their inability to express 
any sense of the inward pain or heat they may and do assuredly feel. We 
can only suspect their existence by making pressure upon divers parts of 
the abdomen with more or less comparative force, and thus guess at the 
principal seat and extent of the inflanunation. When the disorder sets in 
rapidly, it is indicated by dejection, dulness, slight anxiety, head dependent 
and heavy, and hanging in the manger; infiltration of the eyelids, which are 
half-closed; reddening with yellowness of the conjunctiva; tearful eyes; 
deep and jerking respiration. Soon the mucous membranes acquire the 
same hue as the conjunctive, and are at times infiltrated and tumefied. To 
these symptoms are joined, loss of appetite, often sudden ; a dry, clammy, 
foul tongue, red at its upper part and around the borders; more or less 
thirst ; stiffness of the spine and hind legs, with difficulty in moving and 
swelling of the latter, and staggering in the gait; weariness; alternate heats 
and chills about the ears. Pulse at the commencement full and strong and 
quick; afterwards small, hard, and threaddy. The belly becomes tense, 
but has rather a tucked-up than an inflated appearance. On some occa- 
sions the attack is so sudden that the horse, saddled or harnessed to go out, 
experiences all at once a remarkable heaving of the flanks, dilatation of the 
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nostrils, dependADce or iocurvatioQ of the head, griping pains, partial tremors 
of the muscles of the shoulder and stifle, staggering, sometimes squatting 
upon the haunches or falling down, and reposing the head upon the ground. 
Most horses cannot lie down ; many maintain the erect position evidently 
with pain ; others fear to move lest they falL The vital powers seem to con- 
centrate themselves inwardly; the skin becomes insensible; the coat loses its 
gloss, and turns diy and pen-feathered; prostration supervenes; the discharges 
are rare and scanty; the dungballs small, dry, blackish, and coated; the 
urine, equally scanty, is at one time reddened, at another limpid and crude, 
and not expelled without effort. Most horses, during the height of their 
complaint, will at intervals grind their teeth; all experience considerable 
heat under the foretop, across the whole parietal region. 

The horses most predisposed to sudden attacks of gastro-enteritis are, the 
young, vigorous, sanguineous, and irritable; in particular those over-well fed 
in proportion to their work. 

Duration . — When rapid in its progress but simple in its form, presenting 
no other than symptoms of gastro- intestinal irritation and disordered diges- 
tion, with little or no sympathetic re-action, it takes five or six days to ac- 
quire its height. Debility then more undisguisedly shews itself ; the tongue 
becomes greatly more loaded and fuliginous ; the hind legs swell more, and 
the fore ones begin to fill ; the hair comes out with the least traction : at cer- 
tain times of the day some experience dysentery ; in all there is an exacerba- 
tion towards evening. 

The termination is by resolution, or by passing into the chronic form, or, 
after a sharp conflict, by death. 

In another form, the symptoms, less intense, develop themselves and suc- 
ceed one another more tardily ; indeed, in most cases they are ushered in 
after the same manner as all the pblegmasias. Some days before the attack, 
the horse grows slack in going, insensibly loses his accustomed gaiety, has no 
longer the same appetite, feeds tardily, sweats easily, stales often ; passes 
hard, black, shining dung. After this, his appetite grows worse; he seeks to 
refresh his mouth b/ licking any thing cold within his reach; he likes to 
plunge his nose into water, and as yet drinks freely: at length he refuses his 
com and part of his hay, and prefers cold water ; and begins not to lie down. 
In the beginning, the diagnosis is uncertain ; it is only well characterized 
when the other symptoms have shewn themselves and confirmed the attack. 
The symptoms are better marked in the evening and during the night than 
in the morning or in the day : at these times, besides such as are seen in a 
rapid attack, we have rejection of ail food; either a pressing thirst or else a 
refusal of drink; phlogosis; reddening of the conjunctive and pituitary 
membranes, whose vessels are injected. The pulse, at first full and hard, 
becomes feeble and accelerated. These symptoms often endure two or 
thrte days without any great acoesrion: afterwards they daily appear more 
marked, and, when once they have aoqfuiied their greatest intensity, the de- 
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jectioo ftiid haAvitie«0 hwomm extreme; the heftvitig oftheRnnke huttiei; 
gafiiog and grinding of teeth R*equent ; coat dull and on and; mane and tail 
easily {ducked out. After a time the mucous membranes change their red Rar 
a livid tint, and emaciatton ^isues. 

CompUeuHom . — ^With these phenomena become united, in both Rmdtis of 
the disease and in every case, more or less disorder of the functions of 
other organs. Divers phlegmonous complications make their appearance lo 
other parts of the (hgestive apparatus and its dependencies — ^in the mucotiv 
membrane of the air*passge8, in the brain, in the urinaiy passages, in 
the organs of generation, and oven at times in the skin. Ihe sim-ex^ 
citation of the mucous membrane of the mouth may be regi^ed as 
sympathetic, for it increases or diminishes in the same ratio as the gas- 
tro«enteritic disorder itself does. According as the attack is sudden or 
protracted, this membrane is dry or clammy : the tongue rarely preserves its 
natural complexion and humidity; it has a more or less bright red aspect, 
particularly towards its point and border; its papillae and mucous follicles 
are more or less developed; its surface, blanched, white or yellowish, is 
covered with a blackish epidermoid crust ; the organ acquires volume and firm- 
ness, and exhibits sometimes along its under sur&ce phlyctena^ or else ulcer- 
ations more or less deep and extensive. In opening horses that have died, 
points of inflammation have been detected upon the pharynx and esophagus; 
sometimes even aphthae are found at the bottom of the mouth : I have seen them 
in many horses. The large intestines are sometimes inflamed, and even on 
some occasions the margin of the anus may be observed to have grown red. 
The liver, with its peritoneal covering and excretory ducts, participate in this 
sur-excitation. Gastro-euteritis rarely exists in intensity for any time with- 
out re-acting upon the mucous membrane of the respiratory passages, pro- 
ducing that sympathetic phlegmasia which is known by a sort of rkle, by a 
paiDibl state of throat and upper part of the windpipe, by embarrassed respi- 
ration, by dilatation of the nostrils, by accelerated heavings of the flanks, by 
a short, dry, hollow cough, by shakings, and occasionally by a discharge fiom 
the nos^ of frothy mucous matter, sometimes, but rarely, yellowish. Inflath- 
mation of the lungs may also be a complication : 'then the expiration becomes 
more Sequent, the respiration short and quick, the expired air hot, and the 
pulse strong. Peritonitis and nephritis may likewise prove complications. 
In the first case, the horse experiences abdominal pains and rubs his Ups; in 
the second, there is inflexibitity of the spine about the lumbar region, and 
the animal evinces pain when pressed over the kidneys ; the urine is idso 
redder and less in quantity. In fine, when gastro-enteritfs Is most intense, 
the consequent uneasiness and ihtigue are often attributable to the todni the 
demngenMmt of which is indicated by the extended neck, the heat and heaviness 
about the head, the drooping attitude, the resting point that he makes of the 
manger, and the drow^ess he evinces. At the time the sight and heaftflg 
beetmm affected, the conjunctiva looks red and injected ; or it asstmies a 
VOL. n. H h 
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pKafa hue, which al the bottom oftea tmmt ydlowidh, and exhibttft 
the eyeball is inflamed and the eye obscmed; the masoles of the fliee are irre- 
gularly contracted; there is grinding of the teeth, often symptoms of rertigo, 
and sometimes to that degree that some Teterinamns — among others, Dupay— 
have regarded the gastro-entmtis of 1825 as a form of vertiginous affection* 
This ooml»natio]i is especially flital, and quickly so, and particularly in old 
horses and such as are oppressed with work beyond their powers, or other- 
wise debilitated. Phlegmasiae sympathetically developed in the urinary 
passages and organs of generation will account for the changes in the urine 
beforementioned, for the agitation of the tail, the frequent desire to stale, 
the erec^ns of the penis of the stone -horse, the outstretching of the legs of 
the gelding, the reddening of the mucous membrane of the vulva of females, 
and the sense of heat in introducing the hand into the vagina. The skin 
will not prove exempt from becoming sur-excited, as wiD be evinced by its 
elevation of temperature, its state of dryness or sweat, the slight adherence 
of the hair, its dull and rough aspect ; and, moreover, in some epidemics, by 
the buttouy eruptions manifest upon it. At the last, swellings rise upon the 
hind legs or hocks; oedema appears upon the belly, sheath, and breast; the 
scrotum becomes covered with a dried matter in place of the natural unc- 
tuous secretion ; or else phlegmonous tumours form upon divers parts of the 
body : some we have observed upon the parotids and breast. 

' Autopsies. — Post-mortem inspections have shewn different and various 
diseases according as gastro-enteritis has set in more or less suddenly, been 
slow or rapid in its course, and more or less complicated with the inflamma- 
tion of some viscus or other part, besides the stomach and intestine; for it 
is to be remarked, that constantly one organ is especially attacked, and exhi- 
bits disease violent in proportion as other organs are slightly affected. The 
mucous membrane lining the stomach is more or less reddened, particularly 
the portion within the right sac, the entire surface of which sometimes a{>- 
pears so. Besides which it is injected, and in some places ccchymoaed. The 
red colour, proof incontestible of the existence of inflammation during life, 
appears under a great variety of shades : the deep brown tint shews gangrene, 
a change also indicated by the friability of the part and its speedy progress to 
putrefaction after death. Patches of redness are also visible in different 
places upon the membrane (the mucous follicles being larger than common); 
sometimes superfleial ulcerations, petechise even, and gwngremmi eschars, 
which may be nothing more than ecchymoses. Similar appearances are 
found in the small intestines, whose mucous membrane in many parts is 
reddened, injected, softened, and studded with assemblages of pointed erup- 
tions ; a grey, thick, glauy mucus and some petechial spots are also visible. 
In some cases, the matters contained in the small intestines are solids and 
look as though they had been dried, though this is an appearance more com- 
mon in the large guts, unless there happened to have existed diarrheea before 
death ; in the eseenm we almost always And this, and for some way also, 
though in a less marked degree, within the cells of the colon. More or less 
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iftfitfninittioli it oiwervAye in the mucotit membrane of the fiinees; the tklea 
of Gie tongue m covered with ulcerations resembling aphthie ; and the sur- 
flioe^of the f^uufynx, which is more or less deeply reddened, sometimes pre- 
sents a cdbri^rm or worm-eaten appearance. Its foUicles ajso often acquire 
such considerable development, that they might be mistaken for buds, with 
their orhices wide open. Some of these alterations are perceptiWe at times 
whhin the esophagus. When the disease has proved complicated, we also 
dud after death alterations in those organs which have shewn a dispositioii to 
partake of it. The liver is often tumid, its veins are gorged with blood, and 
its stibstance is pale and without firmness : in some subjects ecchymoses and 
recent adhesions are apparent upon its exterior, evidently the con^uences 
of inflammation. The lungs at one time are simply engorged; at another, 
within the anterior appendices and extremities of the lobes they exhibit the 
red induration ; or they are hepatized in places, or inflamed around their 
periphery, and contain spumous blood. In certain subjects, the pleune are 
reddened and thickened and covered with layers of albumen, a part of which 
forms false membranes and points of adhesions to the walls of the thorax. 
Eflusion is rare ; notwithstanding, it has been observed by me in two instanced, 
and in one of them so considerable was the quantity, that the case nowise 
differed from bydrothorax. According to M. Girard, whose observations we 
are now borrowing, the heart is the organ most and oftenest aflbeted. The 
pericardium, commonly infiltrated in substance with yellow fluid, contains 
more or less serosity, sometimes bloody, and affords evident marks of acute 
mflammation. In many subjects the heart is twice its natural volume, its 
substance pale and discoloured, and, void of tenacity, rends with facility: its 
exterior, in a state of inflammation, exhibits black spots, tbe^seflects either of 
ecchymosis or gangrene (most probably of the former). Its cavities always 
contain black thick blood, semi-coagulated; and often yellow, consistent, 
fibrinous, albuminous concretions. These productions, large or small, exist 
sometimes, says M. Girard, in the right cavities, sometimes in the left, and 
sometimes in both right and left at once : they always occupy the auriculo>- 
ventricular opening, and more or less completely All it. Such appearances 
would have escaped observation both in men and animals, had not M. Girard 
pointed them out in horses in the gastro-enteritis, called the epidemic of 
182 d. Do they form during or after life? The former Director of the 
Alfort School entertained the first hypothesis, and thought that the con- 
cretions in question might prove the cause of death, by producing that suf- 
fbeation which he had observed in horses who die^ suddenly, and in ft 
manner asphyxiated. Supposing it were so, adds M. Girard, we diould 
obtain an easy explanation to the obstruction of the lungs, the engorgement 
the liver, the pblogosis of the air-tubes, and the presence of frothy mucus 
within them. Accox^ing to the same authority, the intemal sorfttces of Gie 
eavMes of the heart present vestiges of sur-acute inflammation; the redness 
i» moat remarkable iti the tricuspid and mitral valves, and extends into the 
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arteriai and venoua tninks; though it it not oqaa% {leroeptibk in all the 
imvitieii of the heart, or within the venous and arterial trunks. * * * * 
Ju general, little alteration is visible in the brain ; though in some subjects 
the exterior presents marks of inflammation. M. Girard once observed in- 
flatnmation in the right lobe ; and M. Rainaud speaks of the injection of the 
veins of the brain, of eflusion into the lateral ventricles, of slight yellowish 
inflltration, and of concretions of the same hue in the choroid plexus. When 
the urinary apparatus participates in the inflammation, the kidneys are redder 
than ordinary, and their tissue is extremely lacerable ; the bladder exhibiting red 
spots, and the urine being saffron or brick-dust coloured. In some instances 
the whole of the sub-cutancous, cellular, and muscular tissue is inflltrated, 
and its areolae are filled with yellowish fiuid — an appearance most reroarkalde 
ia the breast, scrotum, and sheath, when such parts have proved oedematous 
during life. 

Such were the principal signs of disease observed in the horses who fell 
victims to the gastro-enteritis of 1825. The principal and most constant 
lesion, however — that which constituted the disease, and from which all the 
others were derived — ^was infiammation of the mucous membrane of the sto- 
mach and intestines. 

The Dia^^noitiCy from the number and confusion of the symptoms present, 
is offen difficult as regards the organ essentially diseased, though there is no 
mistaking an acute attack of gastro-entcritis. 

The ProgitoeU must depend upon the number and intensity of the sympa- 
thetic plilegmasiae present, their extent and probable termination, as well as 
upon the gastro-enteritic affection. In general, horses die from the fourth to 
the seventh daj^ the fifth day is commonly most critical; the ninth day that 
after which the patient is regarded as safe. The disease rages most in low 
wet situation^, upon the borders of rivers, and in valleys. In cases of relapse, 
it is the fifteenth or twentieth day, or later, before convalescence commences ; 
and sometimes so much debility is left, that the horse when down cannot rise 
without help. And as sequclsc, on some occasions we have swellings in dif- 
ferent parts, or swelled legs, or lameness, first in one limb, afterwards in ano- 
ther. Time must cure all these anomalous affections: it is seldom we cau do 
much for them by medicine. 

Hygienal Treaiment, — Under circumstances where there is reason to 
apprehend an attack of gastro-intestinal infiammation, we may hope to do 
much by way of prevention by attending to little aflairs of management — 
change of diet— ^the substitution of good straw for hay — ^the withdrawal of 
com altogether — spriiikling the provender with salt water— or, should the 
season and weather permit, tunung the horses to grass; but not doing this, 
as too frequently is done, without some gradatory preparation, nor to suffer 
them to remain out in cold nights. I'o such as appear at all predisposed, it 
will be proper to give white water for drink, and, in lieu of their oats, a mix- 
ture of bran and barley-meal soaked in water slightly nitred or acidulated, 
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and to adiniitiftteroeeadoDal dysters of warm wa;ter, wtih^i keqdng 
work, though that may be cUmiuished. Good grooming » absdutdy necea- 
mry; and care should be taken not to walk the horses into water <m return 
from work. Should the animal be young and vigorous, a small blood-lettkig 
may prove advantageous, and especially in a case in which some other disease 
already exists. 

Curative Treatment , — In determining the treatment of gastro-enteritia, 
either on the eve of its attack or when once it has commenced,, regard muat 
be paid to the nature of the causes that have produced it Or may be con- 
tinuing it, to the degree and extent of the inflammation constituting it, to 
the number and intensity of the diseases with which it is complicated. 
Among the therapeutic combatants for it, the most useful are blood-lettings, 
diluents, emollients, mucilaginous applications, with a proper regimen. The 
regimen must be severe, consisting of chilled water, very slightly nitred, 
whitened with barley-water, and mixed with linseed mucilage, providing the 
patient likes it ; and it may be sweetened with honey or treacle. This is aU the 
aliment to be allowed, unless indeed the disease is but slight, in which case 
a little green-meat may be given, or chopped roots, such as turnips, carrots, 
or beet roots; but it is better to abstain even from them. We must never 
forget that the digestive organs are not in a condition to digest, however 
light the food. Should the animal refuse the drink offered him in his pail, 
drenches of linseed tea, a pint and a half each, may be given four or five times 
a-day. By way of stimulating the skin, the horse should be well wisped, or 
brushed, or curry-combed ; and clothed warmly, particularly when he feels 
cold and shivers; and should the weather prove flne, he may be walked out a 
little. Should the urinary and faecal excretions appear pent up, the hand, 
oiled, is to be introduced, per anum, and the rectum emptied, and afterwards 
a clyster given, composed of gruel, or linseed- tea, or mallow-decoction. 

In the country, where in regard to blood-letting we are not wont to be 
scrupulous or apprehensive, four or live pretty copious bleedings at the 
beginning of an attack may be found requisite. We have frequently pursued 
this practice, and by it have appeared to prevent many of those sympathetic 
pblegmasisc which accompany and aggravate the gastro-enteritic i^ectioo^ 
and to have subdued an acute inflamumtion, particularly when this has been 
associated with an attack of the pulmonary or cerebral apparatus. We drew from 
the two jugulars of one of our own horses,, attacked in 1825, eighteen quarts 
of blood in twelve hours; in fact, we continued the bleeding until the fulness 
and hardness of the pulse gave way, without which we are persuaded we 
should have lost the horse. It is only, however, in cases manifesting decisive 
inflammation that such large and repeated blood-lettings can be permitted; 
and in such as these we are not to be deterred either by the flift signs of 
prostration or the fear of adynamy : we are to use little hesitation under 
such circumstances, though much caution is to guide oiir junsctice in this 
respect when the ioflainmatory syniptoms are but slight. iS state of the 
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piklse, the condition of the patient, hk age, atrfmgtb, ted ibrm, and the degree 
and extent of the inflanmiation present, must regelate our pioceedings. 

Local Blood-leUmg, — As fkr a^ concerns the mucous membrane itself of the 
alimentary canal, it must be borne in mind that these general bleedings exert 
comparatively but little influence upon it: a large quantityof blood withdrawn 
from the jugular takes but little away from this membrane, and this large 
abstracticm may occasion a debility which is not compensated for by the de* 
crease of the gastro-enteritic inflammation. On this account, after a time, 
it becomes advisable to draw blood locally. As a substitute for leeches 
upon the epigastrium, which are applied with so much advantage in human me- 
dicine, we make punctures near together into both the subcutaneous thoracic 
veins, in a direction towards the diaphragm, and repeat these emissions at 
short intervals. Vapour baths directed upon the openings, or cupping glasses 
placed upon them, may be employed to obtain more blood. The second 
case we had was bled but twice, and both times from the thoracic vein ; and 
venesection could not have been carried further without hann. These local 
emissions are especially useful to stay an incipient gastro-enteritis. The 
nearer the punctures are made to the epigastrium or umbilicus, the more effi- 
cacioUB. This is a blood-letting easy enough practised on the ox, on account 
of the large size of the subcutaneous abdominal vein ; but in monodactyles 
this vein is less developed, on which account it is found more convenient or 
facile to open the thoracic vein at the place where it divides into two branches, 
from which spring the ramifications spread over the surface of the belly. It 
is always best, however, to open the abdominal vein, and, therefore, supposing 
on account of the fatness of the horse or other circumstances one cannot get 
blood enough from it, scarifications may be made, and upon them either 
cupping-glasses applied, or mustard poultices made with vinegar. This 
quickly produces a tumefaction, by scarifying which lightly, and subsequently 
fomenting it, the coagulation of the blood is prevented, and a sufficient emis- 
sion obtained. 

Medicine, — ^The mucilaginous drenches already prescribed will not be required 
providing the patient drinks the white water prepared for him ; but then he must 
not be allowed to drink much at a time, and particularly when the abdominal 
heat is considerable. With this regimen we may with advantage give a mix- 
ture of liquorice root and mallows in some gummy solution. In the gastro- 
enteritis of 1825, benefit was found from the administration of drenches 
composed of Knseed oil (oUve or almond oil being too dear), honey or treacle 
and vinegar, in equal parts. To horses with constipated bowels, or who staled 
but little^ we gave at first, in their drink every morning, two ounces of cream 
of tartar, and added for other cases nitre to the water: vapour baths and 
emollient fomentations prove also of great service. When horses are of 
great value and have much care bestowed upon them, we have suspended 
under their h€||m8, so fts to be quite near without touching the skin, bags 
containing brte and linseed meal poultices, and renewed them every two 
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bour«i keeping the atitnial the while well clothed, Unfoituufttety* this reroedy» 
one of the beet that we pofl«es«, is not practicable upon a large scale; in the 
case of our own two horses, we attributed success to this and to blood-letting. 
We have never found any thing necessary for the removal of constipatitm 
beyond emollient and oily clysters. 

Camjilicaiiom * — Whatever may be the number and intensity of the sympa- 
thetic phlegmasue accompanying the gastro-enteritic inflammation, the basis 

our curative treatment must be the same. We must do all we can to 
prevent these satellitic diseases; and if; in spite of us, some do manifest 
themselves, we must attack them in a manner and with means, specifically 
appropriate to them. 

Such is D’Arboval’s exposition of gastro-enleritis, enriched with 
all his gleanings on the subject from the best French authorities; 
and such is an account of a disease which appears hardly yet to 
have found a place in British veterinary medicine. One case — 
one solitary case — is all that is to be found in The Veterinarian* on 
the subject'from our own countrymen. How is all thisi Is it really 
so rare a disease! Or have we, when it has been present, called 
it — or rather miscalled it — by any other name ? by fever, or in- 
fluenza, or some other 1 From its mostly occurring in the epidemic 
form, it was natural enough for us to give the disorder the name 
of influenza ; but, if this prove the cause of leading us to commit 
such gross misapprehensions, the sooner we get rid of — or, if that be 
impossible, the less we use — such an unmeaning, or all-meaning, 
appellation the better. I believe many of the cases presented to 
us about the spring and fall of the year will be found to possess 
the gastro-enteritic character ; and this being once recognised, we 
shall find ourselves pursuing at least some rational course of treat- 
ment, and no longer, like grooms and farriers, blundering on, right 
or wrong, in wild empiricism. With these few comments on 
French pathology and English practice I shall leave the highly 
important subject before us to the future observation and consider- 
ation of my veterinary readers, not doubting that now that their 
attention is drawn to it they will in due time reap all the advAn« 
Itages to be derived from the cultivation of it. 


Sent to The VetmTwrim for 1839, for the opinion of the Editor. 
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COLIC OK GRIPES. 

The nosology of farriers furnishes no appellations so vaguely com- 
prehensive in their meaning, or so likely to mislead, as those of colic, 
gripes, cramp, fret, &c. By such persons they are used, synony- 
mously, to denote an assemblage of symptoms which experience 
has taught us are produced by some painful disorder of the bowels, 
but of what nature or what part they leave us totally uninformed. 
We hear of flatulent colic, stercoral colic, calculous colic, nervous 
or spasmodic colic, verminous colic, inflammatory colic, and we 
are continually called to cases of gripes,'* which turn out to be any 
thing save what we who restrict the meaning of the phrase can re- 
gard as such. In fact, while farriers* colic leaves us to guess whether 
the disorder consist in wind, in dung, in spasm, in calculi, in worms, 
or in inflammation, farriers’ gripes merely signifies that the animal 
is labouring under some acute pains which are probably connected 
with bowel-disorder, though now and then the case turns out to 
be a pleurisy ! In order to guard against all this looseness of ex- 
pression and the danger it may create, the best way will be, pro- 
bably, to pay no attention to the appellations colic and gripes, ex- 
cept so far as they are used to denote what, in truth, is the veri- 
table gripe, or grip, or grasp, viz., SPASM of the bowels. 

Spasm consists in a contraction of some portion or portions of 
the intestinal tube. The tube, by virtue of its muscular coat, 
possesses a power of contracting its canal, which contractile pro- 
perty it is that enables it to press the alimentary matters onward 
from the stomach, until they arrive at their ultimate destination — 
the anus. This muscular tunic, in common with other muscles, 
is liable to be aflfected with spasm or cramp ; when which takes 
place the intestinal canal is locally contracted to that degree, that 
the aliment is arrested in its course, and the pain, while the cramp 
or gripe continues, becomes poignant in the extreme. 

The Symptoms of colic are the same as, with two or three- 
notable exceptions, denote painful bowel-aflfections in general. 
Hie attack is sudden. The horse appears to be all in a moment 
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seized with acute* pain in his belly. He oommenoes violently 
pawing and stamping, and striking his belly with his feet. After 
a few times bending his knees and crouching his body, and ad- 
vancing bis hind feet under him in attempts to lie down, he at 
last drops rather tlian lies down, issuing a sort of grunt from the 
fall, and immediately commences rolling upon his back, endeavouf^ 
ing every time he turns to balance himself in the supine pcmi^n; 
though often he is unable to accomplish this until his legs in lolltog 
happen to come against the side of the stall or box. When once 
be has got upon his back, he will, with his feet drawn downwawi 
upon his belly, and his head and neck, perhaps, curved to one side/ 
remain quiet for a minute or two together, this posture appearing 
to afford him temporary relief. On other occasions, after several 
ineffectual endeavours to roll upon his back, he will suddenly rise 
again, and, having given himself a shake, as it were to get rid of 
the straws or dust about him, stand so quiet for a time that he 
appears by his rolling and struggling to have got rid of his pain. 
Soon again, however, he averts his head and regards his flank, 
with his ears down and an expression in his eye as much as to 
say, There lies my pain, and now I feel it coming on again.” 
Each successive fit or paroxysm turns out commonly to be longer 
and more violent than the one preceding. Early in the disorder, 
the remissions from pain, or intervals of ease, are evident enough; 
but as the case proceeds, the paroxysms growing longer, the remis- 
sions become shorter, and after a time altogether unobservable. 
The suffering the animal at this time endures, and the continual 
state of action and convulsion of body he is kept in, him 
heaving at the flanks, and causes him to break out into a profuse 
perspiration; drops of sweat stand upon his brows and eyelashes, 
and every hair in his coat becomes wet through.* The next change, 
shoidd his torture continue unmitigated, is one bordering on deli- 
rium: he grows heedless of all around him; his eyes turn wiM 
and frantic; his violent precipitations render aH approach to him^ 
pefilous; cold sweats bedew his body; tremors succeed; befalls 
dduwD, maddened and exhausted with pain, and in coavid^onsex^ 
pires. The pulse at the onset of the disease, and during tho 
missions from pain, is but little altered; but while the paroxysm 
VOL. n. I i 
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mdures it grows f^uer^ and becomes contracted to a thread, 
and, indeed, at times is so indistinct as hardly to be felt at all. 
Under the extremity of suffering, its quickness, and with that its 
strength and perceptibility, become augmented. The belly is tense, 
sometimes perceptibly swollen, and commonly very tender to 
pressure. The bowels are constipated, though oftentimes dung 
will be passed on the eve of the attack; and in the height of his 
pain the animal will void his urine. 

Diagnosis. — ^To this, as enabling us to distinguish colic from 
enteritis, great importance, by the generality of practitioners, has 
been attached, on the score of the remedies prescribed for spasm 
being, of all others, the most improper ones for inflammation. I 
was once of this way of thinking myself ; but I find, as I grow in 
experience, that my practice is becoming of a kind suitable to both 
cases, and consequently that diagnosis with me is losing much of 
its interest. In the year 1824 I first made the experiment of 
combining my antispasmodic with a cathartic, and I became so 
satisfied at the result, that I have, from that time to the present, 
continued the practice, and, 1 may add, with the happiest effects. 
Still, it is highly proper that we should be made acquainted with 
the best diagnostics between colic and enteritis, and, according to 
my observation, they are as follow: — Ist, colic is not ushered in 
by any antecedent indisposition, or any cold, or hot, or shivering 
fit; on the contrary, its attack is both sudden and violent: 2dly, 
when the disease has set in, the expressions of pain are stronger, 
and come on in fits and starts: 3dly, the purely spasmodic affec- 
tion is marked by remissions — intervals of freedom from pain aiid 
quietude; and yet all the while may be observed that watchfulness 
about the patient, which clearly shews him to be in momentary ex- 
pectation of another paroxysm: 4thly, the state of the pulse is 
characteristic; while the paroxysm is on, it is contracted to a 
thread, perhaps quite imperceptible, and yet not fexceeding 60 in 
a minute. Professor Coleman was wont to attach much import to 
the circumstance of the horse rolling and reclining upon his back : 
for my own part, though I admit it to be in many cases a v^ 
prominent symptom, yet it is one I have seen present when no 
ipasms have been detectable. I once treated a case the subject of 
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wliiofa lay on bis badL for opwaa^ of a quarter ot m hour at m, 
time; and yet, when we came io open him^for he died — we 
found no spasms, but a tympanitic stomach, and an intense in&m*^ 
ination of the jejunum and ileum. Might not spasmsi howeireri 
have existed during life! 

Some affirm there is manifest heat of abdomen to be^felt in 
enteritis, and lay great stress upon the observable difference there 
is in the manner of lying down : while the enteritic patient lies 
down quietly and with a degree of caution, the colicky horse drops 
down on a sudden, and flings himself about immediately after^ 
wards in violent commotions. 

The Cause of colic, ordinarily, is a draught of cold water, espe-^ 
cially while the horse’s body is heated. Water from certain 
mineral springs has been — apparently from its impregnations — 
notorious for having this effect. Sudden chill of the skin is said 
to have produced gripes. A common dose of physic will now and 
then occasion it. I have witnessed the most violent spasms from 
both linseed and castor oils. Vetches and other green-meats will 
at times gripe ; and so will new straw, and particularly wheaten ; 
and likewise peas 1 am informed: in fact, any irritating or acidu- 
lous matters in the bowels may have this effect. Now and then, 
spasm is brought on by costiveness, and by stercoraceous and cal- 
culous concretions. 

The Seat of spasm, in common, is the small intestines ; in par- 
ticular, the jejunum and ileum. I have seen the duodenum, however, 
contracted as well ; in one case, a few inches from the stomach, its 
canal appeared to me perfectly impassable. I have also, in three 
four instances, met with it in the large guts: in one, all 
three of them exhibited evident marks of spasm ; the cmcum was 
exceedingly distorted by contraction, and, instead of being full of 
water, contained dung-balls; even the rectum had manifestly been 
spasmed. The intestinal tube is contracted to a third or fourth or 
more of its original volume* in spaces of two, three, and four inches, 
aiid, in some cases, even a foot or more in extent : on one oo^ 
won I met with contractions, one two feet, another a ya^d m 
length; the intermediate parts preserving their natural appemp^. 
The parietes of the gut, in contracted plaoesi fmh frunt the 
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8l|tte theyofe in, thickeRedi wfaea otmpaied with other parts; 
added to which, they are in a remarkable degree whiter than the 
heoltliy portions. SomeUmes it happens, in consequence of the 
confinement of alimentary or fluid matters between two of these 
contractions, that the intermediate portion of gut becomes distended 
to that degree, that congestion — even in progress to gangrene, as I 
have seen— -ensues. In one case of death from unrelievable spasms — 
found afterwards to exist in the jejunum and ileum — I discovered 
the carotid arteries to be — spasmodically (?) — contracted to half 
their natural caliber, though nothing of the kind was perceptible 
in the aorta. During life, in order to obtain blood — not being able 
to procure sufficient from the jugulars — I was compelled to open 
the submaxillary arteries, and from these vessels even, owing to 
the contracted state of the carotids, the streams were nothing com- 
pared to what they ought to have been. In a case of extravasa- 
tion of blood upon the cerebrum, I found the small intestines 
evincing in divers places contractions as great as if the horse had 
died of spasmodic colic ; and yet he never had shewn a single 
symptom of gripes: a circumstance that might be referred, perhaps, 
to the purges he had taken. Another instance, however, of the 
same appearances happened to me in a horse I had been treating 
for a fistula of the worst description, who had not taken any 
medicine for some days before death. These observations would 
lead one to believe that contractions in the intestines may exist 
without necessarily causing the animal pain. 

Duration. — Unless some decided clieck — if not a satisfactory 
stop — be put to the progress of the disorder within the first half-a- 
dozen hours, we may begin to harbour apprehensions about our 
success. Ordinary cases are relieved by a single dose of medicine; 
many without any medicine at all. Cases that run on unrelieved 
to death, seldom exceed twenty-four hours in duration. 

In Stone-horses, particularly in such as have raced or been 
in training, or have been kept as covering stallions, an attack of 
colic or enteritic symptoms is on all occasions to be viewed as, 
possibly or probably, connected with hernia. The scrotum should 

examined without delay, and all inquiries made relative to the 
existence of rupture. Should I he symptoms continue unrelieved, 
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we fiiuit imt test setiefted with ibis even; b«tt pfreoeed to dn 
minetipfi of the itiguitial canals and abdominal xingt^ ffi order ik&t 
we may be sure that no knuckle of intestine is ihoarceratedatgr 
where ♦. For the want of such thought and precaution several 
valuabie horses* lives have been lost, some of whose cases stand 
recorded on paper, others only in the mortified remembrances of 
those to whom they have unfortunately happened. 

Relapse. — ^There are horses who, from some peculiar suscepti** 
bility of the intestinal tube, are particularly obnoxious to this 
disorder. In such subjects a potation of cold water, in particular 
when the body is at all warm, is almost certain to induce spasm ; 
green-meat also, and physic, will most likely occasion it; and, 
Uierefore, all these things should be avoided : for these repeated 
attacks become not only exceeding annoying, but, in the extreme, 
dangerous; so much so, that one would feel inclined to counsel an 
individual possessing such a horse to take the first opportunity of 
disposing of him. 

I attended the same horse for an attack of gripes in March 1826 ; another 
in April ; a third in June ; and a fourth in August, all of the same year : of 
which last, after having experienced relief for some hours, each time, at three 
separate intervals, he died; as, indeed, I had predicted he would on the oc* 
casion of his surmounting, with much difficulty, the third attack. In addition 
to the ordinaiy contractions discovered in bis small intestines, his stomach 
proved tympanitic. 

The Treatment of an ordinary case of colic is, in the estima- 
tion of almost every one who pretends to the possession of any 
horse-knowledge, an affair of that simplicity and obviousness that 
it is seldom deemed requisite to call in professional assistance. 
Every farrier and groom, horse-dealer and horse-keeper, fancies 
himself quite as competent to treat the case as the most skilful 
veterinarian ; and, in point of fact, providing the complaint be 
purely spasmodic, his remedy is likely to pro^ra in the first instance 
quite as effectual as ours : it being notorious that almost all kinds 
of spirits and aromatics possess antispasmodic properties, tlie 

• For the method of exploring the inguinal canal and abdominal tlpil 

to die iMrtick litgmnal Herma.** 
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gfoonii being w^ooQTiiio^ of tlMiT effieibyiioiii expeiienee upon 
his own persoBi as nalurally runs for gtudand pepper, or peppermint 
water, for his horse when “ griped,” as, be does for some agreeable 
spirituous compound for himself; or he probaUy possesses some 
nostrum, which he declares and believes to be superior to every 
other, and, as an incontrovertible proof of it, asserts, that it never 
fails to cure* And, given at the instant, perhaps, it very seldom 
does; for it imports less what we give than when the remedy is 
administered : thait which is given at the outset appearing to have 
a decided advantage over any thing exhibited late in the attack* 

Bracy Clark prescribes for colic a tincture of pimento, with 
the following directions for its composition and use : — 

Infuse Ibj of pimento in Oiss of water and the same quantity of spirit, for 
seyeral days ; strain the infusion, or let it stand until it be required for use. 
Give four ounces of it, mixed with common or peppermint water, immediately, 
and repeat the dose in half an hour, and every succeeding boor until the 
symptoms be relieved ” 

Professor Coleman’s specific for colic used to be, oil of tur- 
pentine, given in doses of two ounces in a pint of tepid water, 
beer, or gruel, every one, two, or three hours, according to the 
demands of the case. 

My Father’s favourite remedy was, one ounoe of laudanum 
combined with two ounces of oil of turpentine and a pint of some 
bland tepid fluid* 

Other Practhioners are very fond of the mthers. For my 
own part, I must say I think a combination of nitric mther and 
laudanum, in from one to two ounces each, in a pint of warm water, 
form a potent and e&ptual antispasmodic drench; at the same 
time I am quite re^y to repeat wbat I said before, that it matters 
less what we give than when we give it* And, furthermore, I 
can affirm, I have in numerous instances seen all these various 
remedies succeed, and on some few occasions have been present 
when one and all of them have failed to afford relief. I consider 
that opium holds the first place among antispasmodics ; and I put 
iviore trust in it when giyen in substai^. I find very effectual 
an antispasmodic ball combining the three properties, narcotic, 
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noii4prDfemioiiab : it is composed of one drachm cf opiiim^ of two 
dfaohais of Ciayenne pepper or half an ounce of ginger, and of a 
sufficiency of Venice turpentine and meal to make a moderate 
sized ball. 

My Practice — although I may give an antispasmodic drenbh 
or ball, alone, in the first instance — has now, from about the year 
1824, been, in all cases of danger, to combine with the anti&q[)a£h 
modic a full dose of purgative medicine; under the impressiim 
that, by so doing, I did not certainly detract from its power of re* 
lieving spasm ; and yet — should the case hold out so long — that I 
had employed a powerful auxiliary, under whose operation all 
spasm and flatulent and faecal obstruction must succumb. I, there- 
fore, in a pressing case, give, without loss of time, the following 


drench*: — 

Decoction of aloes* JxU 

Tincture of opium Jy 

Spirits of nitric aether 

Water boiling Oss. Mix. 


Should the decoction of aloes — that admirable formula — ^not be at 
hand, we must content ourselves with a simple solution of aloes in 
hot water j bearing in mind that the dose is meant to be either 
ten drachms of Barbadoes aloes or twelve of Cape. 

Exercise. — The common practice, supposing the attack to 
have just commenced, is to give an antispasmodic drink or ball, 
and immediately after to send the horse out to be exercised for 
twenty minutes or half an hour ; the old rule in regard to pacs 
being, that he may be trotted, but not so os to be made to per* 
spire. I feel quite persuaded that exercise is often productive of 
a great deal of benefit ; and therefore I am not so scrupulous about 
the pace and the sweating as some are : it increases the peristaltic 


* Tske of Biurbadoes aloe8» powdered, 3y 

Carbonate of potash £ 

Acacia, powdered Jiss 

Boiling water Oj. Mix according toari 


Should the decoction be required to keep, two ounces of someepirit niuit he 
added. - 
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motidQ, causes ofteii tbe Rxpdstm of air aad dung, aod asior the 
sweating, in my opkuon it tenck rather to relieve tkm to augment 
the spasm. For all this, I do not mean to say 1 would violently 
urge on a reluctant or unwilling patient with whip or spur : far 
from it, should he appear to be in such pain as to render him al- 
most unable to move, I certainly would be the last to compel him. 

Blood-LETUNG. — Should a fair trial have been made of anti- 
spasmodic medicine and exercise, and all in vain, the next step to 
be taken is to let blood. And this having once been determined 
on, I would do it effectually, that is, I would draw blood until the 
horse was ready to sink from faintness, without any regard to the 
state of the pulse. The case growing desperate, our remedies 
must be potent and impressive. Such a large blood-letting is very 
often succeeded by a copious sweat; and so desirable an effect 
should be as much as possible encouraged, in the present instance, 
by warm clothing, &c. Should the case continue unrelieved, 
more venesections will be called for ; but at what times and in 
what quantities the practitioner in attendance can alone determine. 

Clysters, — A clyster composed of two ounces of Cape aloes 
dissolved in six quarts of soap water or gruel, may be administered 
with a view of emptying the rectum; or one in which a pint of 
oil of turpentine is substituted for the aloes may be given with a 
view of relieving the spasm. But what, in a case of any danger, 
is better than either, is the clyster of tobacco-smoke ; and the best 
apparatus for conducting this operation is Read's patent enema 
syringe, furnished with a metallic box for containing the tobacco, 
with a cribriform plate across the inside for transmitting the fumes*. 

A Warm Bath would certainly prove a most desirable situa- 
tion for our patient, could one be any how procured. In the ab- 
sence of it, Mr. Wardle, in a moment of danger, plunged his patient 
into a dung-heap, the result of which was complete recovery after 
having been buried twenty minutes. A sackful of hay, dipped in 
water nearly boiling, and bound upon the belly, could it be ma- 
naged, might likewise relieve him. 

* This has been used with great tuccess by Mr. Simondi, V.S., 

Twickenham, both in colic and enteriHi. 
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Coi/D APtr^tON has adiieved wonders in btiw«« 
bat, though I have pisactised it^ I cannot yet speak <rf it in veteri^ 
nary. Backets of the coldest water to be procured may be dashed 
upon the belly with considerable force even while the horse is 
standing, and with a great deal more fecility and effect while lying- 

Fatal Cases. — ^T he following relation will shew that cases of 
putt coUc will every now and then occur, baffling all ordinary 
treatment, and calling for measures of the most desperate kjskd we 
can employ. 

In March last, a troop-hor^e, who from some idiosyncrasy had been the 
subject of two or three very violent attacks of colic, which induced me to say, 
that some day he would die of the disease, returned to the infirmary with — 
I forget whether it was — a third or fourth “ fit of the gripes.” Knowing my 
subject, I at once proceeded to the most prompt and energetic treatment : 
but, this time, in spite of all that could be done, my patient, unfortunately, 
verified my prophecy. He was attacked at three o'clock, p.ic. on Wednesday, 
and died at nine o'clodt a.m. on Saturday. 

Autopsy. All sorts of morbid appearances usual on such occasions had, 
in visions, run through my mind in the course of my attendance. I imagined 
there might be some volvulus, or knot, or intro-susception, or calculus ; but 
then, no symptoms of mortification had come on, nor were there such decided 
signs of fever as we expect to find in infiammation. It bad all along i^- 
peared a case of pure colic, accompanied with complete stoppage in the 
bowels: and such it proved. The opening of the abdomen exposed the 
bowels of their usual white glistening colour, and entirely free from inflam- 
mation. At least a dozen places in which the gut was contracted from four 
to six inches in extent, appeared in the length of the jejunum and ileum; and 
so close and firm were these contractions, that even now that vitality had 
left them, did some of them resist the insufflation of air through them : blowing 
through a pipe, as 1 did, with all my force. The stomach was very much dis- 
tended with air : and how could it be otherwise, when not a particle of it 
could permeate the spasmed intestines ? But the intestines themselves — the 
uncontracted portions of them — were, likewise, tympanitic. And as for all 
the medicine that had been given, none^of it appeared to have reached beyond 
the extent of fourteen inches along the duodenum. ^ 

Here is a case for reflection — a case shewing that, dose the suf- 
fering animal with what we may, little benefit can be expected to 
result. I do nat believe that all the medicine in Apothecaiies' 
Hall would have caused relaxation of this horse’s spasmed guts. 

VOL II. K k 
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What then would! — I cannot i can only repeati do not al- 
together rely upon internal antispasmodics; but, where they appear 
to fail, have recourse at once to such reanedies as will be sure to 
make such an enervating impremon upon the system as will tend 
to produce muscular relaxation. Bleed until the patient acttmUy 
falls prostrate from lo^ of blood : and as soon as he has reco- 
vered the effects of that evacuation, exhibit tobacco-enema, potent 
enough and copious enough, to make him reel; and dash buckets of 
the coldest water that can be procured with as much force as can 
be used against his belly. These are the remedies, in my opinion, 
most likely to succeed in such case : if they do not, 1 cannot tell 
what will. 


TYMPANY OF THE INTESTINES. 

Flatulent or wind colic — not so frequent in its occurrence as 
the spasmodic — has already in one of its forms — viz., that of fym- 
panitic stomach — come under consideration; and, while treating 
of that, the present one has necessarily had notice taken of it, the 
two being essentially the same disease. The symptoms, also, they 
occasion, so much resemble those of colic or gripes, properly so 
called, that, were it not for the marked remissions attendant on the 
one, and the distention of belly which characterizes the other, we 
should find it impossible to diagnosticate between them. The 
patient’s belly is visibly blown out — inflated all round the inferior 
and lateral parts like a drum; similar, in fact, to what we every 
now and then observe in inveterate crib-biters. 

The Seat op Inflation is the large intestines — the cmcum 
and colon: were it the stomach alone, we should have none such 
outward visible signs of the distention. And the 

Cause of it, is either indigestion or crib-biting. It may result — 
and I believe often dc^ — from spasmodic odic; the spasmed oon^ 
dition of the intestines interfering with the process of digestion. 

The Consequences of this inflated bowel may be such as to 
place the horse in the same perilous state as the hoven ox, an ex- 
treme case that will, perhaps, warrant the employment of the same 
remedy; (hough it must be borne in mind, that, as the two animals 
have differently constructed alimentary apparatus, an operation 
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whidi may ipt&we quite harmlesg in one might be attended with 
great danger, or even loss of life, in the other. This, hoe^ev^, 
in the present instance, we are assured is not the case. Both in 
France and in our own country the belly has been trochared, not 
only without that danger which might have been anticipated, but 
with such results as would lead, in all hopeless cases at least, to a 
repetition of the operation*. 


ENTERITIS. 

i The intestines are composed of three layers of substance, called 
coats, any one of which may become the seat of inflammation, to 
the exclusion — although all three are intimately connected — of 
the other two ; or, at least, so far to their exclusion, that the others 
appear to be but secondarily and comparatively mildly affected. 
Enteritis consists in an inflammation of the middle or muscular 
coat — that which forms the principal substance of the gut. We 
have evidence of this when we slit open an enteritic intestine : 
although the exterior looks as red as scarlet, the interior is found 
to be hardly flushed: even the aspect of the exterior is likewise 
illusive; for, if we now strip off the external or peritoneal coat, 
we shall discover that the redness is underneath, the raised mem- 
brane being in itself translucent, with a red bloodvessel to be seen 
only here and there, instead of such crowds of them as appear in 
the muscular tunic. 

The Symptoms of enteritis are, very many of them, so far as 
regards the expression of suffering, the same as are present in 
spasmodic colic. Indeed, it frequently occurs that inflammation 
and spasms are combined : but whenever inflammation by itself is 
present, in some stages it seems hardly less painful than the pa- 
roxysms of spasmodic colic. Want of appetite, dulness, and 
feverishness, commonly usher in an attack of enteritis. Even 
should the disease, however, set in suddenly, it rarely manifests 
itself in the same subitaneous manner as colic. As soon as in- 

* Vide “ Tympany of the Stomach.” The trochar used for the tympanitic 
gut should not be la^er than that kept by surgeons, but at least three inches 
longer. 
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fiaanmat^ lias taken hold, spasm firobaUy seizes the bowel as 
well ; and this must tend greatly to augment the pain. As in 
colic, therefore, the horse paws and stamps the ground; strikes his 
belly; makes feints to lie down; lies down; rolls, and, perhaps, 
upon his back ; prises again ; casts a dolorous look at his flank ; 
pants, and blows, and sweats from pain. His belly is tense and 
painful to pressure, and towards the flanks drawn up; and nothing 
is voided save a few hard, angular, dark-coloured dung-balls, and 
they commonly at the commencement of the attack. 

In enteritis there is not that interval of quietude or remission 
from suffering so remarkable in colic : and the pulse (instead of at 
one time being contracted to a thread, at another relaxed, and in 
number natural) is full and firm in its beat, and from first to last 
accelerated, even to a high degree, to double and in the latter 
stages even treble its natural number. The continuance of his tor- 
turing pains drives the animal to a state of extreme restlessness 
and distress; he is either pawing, or repeatedly lying down and 
rising again ; or else he is walking round his box, breathing hard, 
sighing, and, perhaps, occasionally snorting. At lengtjb his respi- 
ration becomes hurried and oppressed ; his nostrils widely dilated ; 
his countenance painfully anxious and expressive of his sufferings; 
his body bathed in sweat, at one time hot, at another cold, and oc- 
casionally seized with tremor; and his tail erect and quivering. 

The next stage borders on delirium. The eye acquires a wild, 
haggard, unnatural stare; the pupil dilates: his heedless and 
dreadful throes render approach to him quite perilous ; in short, 
he has become an object not only of compeission but of apprehen- 
sion, and seems fast hurrying to his end; when all at once, in the 
midst of agonising torments, he stands quiet, as though every pain 
had left him, and he were going to recover. His breathing be- 
comes tranquillized ; bis pulse sunk beyond all perception ; his 
body bedewed with a cold clammy sw^t ; he is in a tremor from 
head to ^oot, and about the legs and ears has even a death-like feel. 
The mouth, also, feels deadly chill ; the lips drop pendulous ; and 
the eye seems unconscious of objects. In fine, death, and not re- 
covery, is at hand. Mortification has seized the inflamed bowel : 
pain can no longer be felt in that which but a few minutes ago was 
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the seat of eaqaisite suifaring. Should the<h()ne be down 'll this 
time, he my stlU master strength enough to rise. Again, at ^ 
last, he hecomes eonvidsed, in a few more strog^es, less 
violent than the former, he expires. 

It doe» not invariably lumpen that a patient in whom the disease has ter- 
luiDated in mortification sinks immediately. I had, not long ago, a remark- 
able instance to the contrary. A horse of the Queen’s Guard was seized with 
enteritis at half-past one o’clock in the morning. No medical aid was sought 
for him (and nothing, in fact, done tor his relief) until half-past eight the 
same morning ; at which time all convulsion from pain had subsided. Four 
ijuarts of blood were then abstracted; and afterwards I saw him, and ordered 
some opium in an aloe tic drink to be given. At ten o’clock he walked, with- 
out apparent pain or difficulty, from the Horse Guards to the Regent’s Park 
barracks — a distance of upwards of two miles. On his admission into a box, 
his body was found cold, his mouth cold, his extremities very cold; his pulse 
small and quick, and such as indicated to the feel “running down,” or 
“ sinking.” He manifested no pain; but stood quite still, hanging his head, 
and looking hopelessly depressed and ghastly. He continued standing until 
four o’clock in the afternoon, every effort to warm his body having proved inef- 
fectual. All at once his legs failed him, and he fell with his head twisted 
under his shoulder, and would, had not a man been in attendance, in that 
posture have died, strangulated. He arose once more; but shortly afterwards 
sunk down a Jiecond time, and, after a struggle or two, expired. From three 
to four yards in extent of the ileum was found in a state of mortification. 

The surest Diagnosis between colic and enteritis is to be 
found in the history of the case — in particular, in the manner of 
attack; in the intermissions; in the state of the pulse; in the 
progress of the case : all which will sufficiently appear from what 
has been already stated. At the same time, it must be borne in 
mind that colic, should it prove obstinate or protracted, is very 
likely to turn to enteritis ; and that enteritis does not often run its 
course without occasional spasm. 

The Causes of enteritis are both numerous and various. We 
have seen that cdic may give rise to it. Constipation may be 
viewed in the light both of cause and effect in its relation to it 
Collected hardened faeces must naturally prove not only of them* 
selves irritative, but obstructive and subversive of the functions 
of the bowels, and in either one or the other way may lay the 
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Ibundation for an attack of inflammattmi* Cartain kinda of indi- 
gestible food, ccdculons bodies, irritating matters of any sort, in 
fkct, within the bowels, may cause an inflammation of them. Ob- 
struction of any^of their passives — ^whether it be from the lodge- 
ment and immoTeableness of the matters ttiey contain, or from 
entanglement of the intestines, or introsusception — must, in the 
end, occasion inflammation. Over-fatigue, and consequent exces- 
sive irritation in the bowels, will bring it on. Now and then, it 
will supervene upon a hard day’s hunting ; though this is a case 
in which the symptoms will be less violent, and yet often equally 
dangerous. Cold — from exposure, and skin wetted while hot, and 
so forth — is commonly entered high up in the list of the causes of 
enteritis, and, perhaps, with propriety ; though, for my own part, 
I must confess I have not met with so many cases from this as 
from other causes. 

Hernia, as in the case of unrelieved colic, must here also — 
should the patient be a stone horse — ^become an especial object of 
inquiry ♦. 

The Duration of enteritis, in all the intensity I have de- 
scribed it, cannot be but short. . Destructibly violent and insuffer- 
ably painful as the inflammation is, neither the part nor the 
constitution can withstand it for long : in from twelve to twenty- 
four hours, after it has once set in, a decisive change may be 
expected ; too often that change is — and but too likely is it to be — 
death. 

Relapse has often been observed after the primary attack has 
been subdued and the animal considered to be placed out of danger. 

I have seen the disease return a few hours after all bad been put 
an end to by copious and timely blood-letting, &c. ; and the second 
attack, in spite of all that could be done from the moment it set 
in, prove fatal. On this account I recommend a second blood- 
letting, in cases even where the first has proved successful, two, 
or three, or four hours after apparent recovery, should the pulse 
appear at all to warrant it. 


* For the mode in which this inquiry is to be conducted, consult the ac- 
count of Inguinal Hernia. 
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< THRMINATlcms^^^Enteritis may end in te 3 olutk>i),.of . nt^ in 
dlTiieien. Accotdii:^ to Hurtrel d’Arboval, it may temiisate in 
hemorrhage. Its ordinary termination is in gangrene or mortifiat- 
tion: indeed, this is the inevitable terminatioa when it is the 
result of stricture, or entanglement, or mechanical obstruction, 
unrelieved, of any kind. The small intestines^n particular the 
jejunum and ileum — ^are the common seat of the inflammation, 
when it has arisen without mechanic!^ obstruction, or has followed 
spasm. The aSiacted parts exhibit various patchy shades of ted* 
ness, from the pink or scarlet to the purple and even black hue ; 
the last indicating that the part has become mortified, as, indeed, 
its softness and rottenness of texture satisfactorily demonstrate. 
This porticm of the gut commonly contains air, and now and then 
exhilnts, when cut into, masses of dark-coloured congealed blood. 
At the same time, it is common to see effusion of water into the 
abdominal cavity. 

Mortification may ensue in eight or ten hours.— The 
case related at page 247 warrants this conclusion. The horse was 
attacked at half-past one o’clock in the morning; at half-past eight 
o'clock all convulsion from pain had ceased — ^he had become quite 
tranquil. This rapid and destructive course of inflammation seated 
in the bowels must be borne in memory, as a fact forcibly impres- 
sive of the extreme importance of putting what we determine on 
doing for the animal’s relief into immediate execution. This leads 
me to say. 

The Treatment of a case of inflammation of the bowels re- 
quires on the part of the practitioner no less activity than judgment: 
without the one, the other will, indeed, avail but little. The rapi- 
dity of the inflammation; its tendency to mortification; and the 
poignant pun and irritation, and consequent fever, the animal all 
the while is suffering, vehemently urge us to the adoption of 
measures, not only of ready application, but of speedy effect. Ther 
first and grand thing to be done, is to let blood from the jugfilar 
vein to the utmost extent the patient will bear: the blood-cwa 
should not be taken from the neck until evident prostration de- 
mands it. Should this come on prematurely — should the himse 
stagger and appear faint from loss of blood, although, but a few 
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pnts have fin np the Tein, «nd adiiihih^^t* ito hitri his 

drench aekl fiui inje^^on; and then, should his strength omxi re- 
Tived^ fasYe recenfse once more to the fleam; for blood he nmst 
lose, and in large quantities, upon that mainiy depending his re- 
covery* ’ 

Mb|>ICINE*— T here used to be — believe there still exists^ 
some scrafdes about exhibiting aloes in enteritis ; although on ali 
sides it is admitted that it is a case that calls most loudly fora 
purgative; or* at least, for a complete evacuation of the bowels. 
For my own part, I no longer hesitate to prescribe a full dose of 
aloes in solution, in combination with opium, the narcotic being 
now admitted by the best veterinary practitioners to be the best 
remedial agent we possess both for colic and enteritis. I would 
therefore give, in a pressing case immediately, the following drink - 


Decoction of aloes Oj 

Opium ; Xj 

Boiling Water Oas. 


Diaaolve the opium in the boiling water, and add the decoction. 

I will not pretend to theorise about the therapeutical consistence 
of these ingredients ; all I can say about them is, I am satisfied 
concerning the result in a practical point of view : and, after all, 
it is only following up some such line of treatment as is pursued 
in human medicine. Is not calomel and opium the surgeon's sheets 
anchor in enteritis 1 How the same prescription would answ^ in 
the horse I know not, never having tried it; perhaps, not so well, 
the surgeon’s chief aim being salivation. Some veterinarians give 
croton oil or powder in lieu of aloes, preferring it on account of its 
superior cathartic power. 1 think myself, however^ that this sur 
periority is morn than counterbalanced by the d^ree of uncer- 
tainty to the operation of croton, and the somewhat 

greater length of time it takes, in general, to produce efiSact tibm 
Baibadoes aloes* 

There are suflkient objections, in my mind, to giving oii of such 
kinds as castor oil, or linseed, or sweet, or olive oil: the two fimt 
are not without danger in their operation; the last is not suflScienjtfly 
drastic to remove any feculent olM^uciions that may chance to 
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Other Remedies* — The next thing required to be done, i« 
raMng — removing, as far as the ami will reach, every portion of 
fseces from the rectum ; and this should be immediately succeeded 
by the injection, with the patent syringe, of copious aloetic clys- 
ters ♦. Hot flajinels wrung out from boiling water may be at- 
tempted to be applied to the belly; a sheep-skin but just flayed is 
a good application, providing it can be confined upon the surface : 
but, unfortunately, there is generally much difficulty in accomplish- 
ing these soothing remedies, and sometimes considerable danger 
to the persons engaged in their application. A mustard embroca- 
tion— made by pouring boiling vinegar slowly upon mustard, and 
stirring them together to a proper consistence — can at all times be 
rubbed on; and I am not certain that it is not in the end more 
serviceable than temporary heat. A terebinthinate tincture of 
cantharides — mode by steeping an ounce of bruised flies in half- 
a-pint of spirits of turpentine, in a stopper bottle, and kept ready 
for use — may be employed instead of the mustard : it is calculated 
to relieve, not only as a blister, but as an instantaneous counter- 
irritant. Some dash boiling water upon the belly. The late Pro- 
fessor Peall used to recommend that the surface be cauterized with 
a broad flat firing-iron. Mr. Hales, of Oswestry, has a warming- 
pan full of hot coals passed over the belly. An hour after the first 
blood-letting, should no change or abatement take place, a second 
venesection to the same depressing extent as before, followed by 
the exhibition of another opiate drench, the aloes, after the first 
one, being omitted, will probably be called for; and a couple of 
hours after that, even a third repetition of the opium : all this, 
however, must so entirely depend upon circumstances, that no un- 
alterable rules can possibly be laid down. 

As for food, the horse will take none; and even were he so in- 
clined, he should not be allowed any. He will, probably, drink; 
and he may, with advantage, be suffered to drink as much gruel 
or white water, or even plain water, providing it is chilled, as he 
pleases: fluids will assist in bringing on purgation. Let simple 

* Vide the clyster ordered for colic. The first time, give the purg^g 
clyster; after effect, the soap and watw without the aloes ; in extremities, 
the tobacco-enema. 

VOL. 11. L 1 
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Boap and water or gruel clyeters be frequently repeated. Also, 
repeat the embrocation or blt^r to the belly, should it not be found 
taking efiect in five or six hours. 

VOLVULUS AND INTUS-SUSCEPTION. 

Lengthy and loose and convoluted as the intestinal tube is, 
it is no wonder that portions of it, on occasions, become twisted or 
entangled ; on account whereof all passage through its canal is 
arrested. Some highly instruc^ve cases of this description have 
appeared in TTie Veierinarian: indeed, enough of them have of 
late years come to our knowledge to convince us, that such mis- 
haps are of less rare occurrence than some twenty years ago we 
seemed to have had any notion of. The case which, from its com- 
parative frequency, has attracted the most notice, is that where a 
new-formed body growing from the mesentery — commonly a glo- 
bular adipose tumour — has, by means of the long chordiform pe- 
dicle by which it is attached, wound itself around a portion of 
ileum, doubled so as to form a sort of knuckle, and in that manner 
strangled the intestine. An instance of this occurred in my regi- 
mental practice in 1827, In 1829, the particulars of a similar one 
were published^ in Tlie Veterinarian by Mr. W. Goodwin, accom- 
panied with an illustrative engraving, which represents more 
naturally the state of the parts than any thing of the kind I have 
met with. 

My cousin, Mr. C. Perdvall, has related, in The Veterinarian 
for 1830, a case, in which the ileum proved to be ** twisted and 
strangulated close upon its termination in the csecum*." 

The Symptoms this internal stricture and strangulation of in- 
testine produces are, in general, violent to a degree, though the 
same in kind as result from colic, or, rather, enteritis. The poor 
sufierer paws, and lies down, and rolls, and looks at his flank, and 
pants, in horrible i^ony; his belly becomes tympanitic, tense, and 

^ WUe Hiit is gdng tlmnigli the press, a &tal came of ^ giipes** has oc- 
curred to ma, in wbicha knaclde of^aame poition of the ileum was finiud 
hudnuated and ttrsngulat>»d witbin thf peritoneal passage throuig^ which the 
duodenum crosses the spine. 
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enlarged; and his pulse is quick and small — 70 of 80-^biut not 
threaddy; at least, 1 have not found it so. For the first three or 
four hours, all that we do appears of no avail Afterwards aoEdm 
takes place, and we are apt to think our remedies have worked it: 
if, however, we again examine the pulse, we shall find our patient 
is evidently sinking; perhaps, at the time, all over in a tremor and 
cold sweat; and that this deceitful calm is nothing but the too cer- 
tain precursor of mortification. The animal commonly dies in 
convulsions. 

Duration. — ^Two of the cases mentioned survived twe&tj 
hours; the other sank in six after the attack. 

Rupture of the Intestine has followed its entanglement 
A curious and interesting case of this description* happened in 
the practice of Mr. Pritchard, Wolverhampton. 

A cart-horse continued experiencing fits of gripes every three or four days, 
which were sometimes relieved by medicine, at others worked their own re- 
lief, from March to November. The attacks then became more alarming ; 
the animal lost flesh, and was no longer capable of work. In December, he 
died. On opening the body, a strange scene of entangled intestines" pre- 
sented. Many of the convolutions of the small iutestines were ** entauf^ed 
by three distinct cords, consisting of tom portions of omentum, which mem- 
brane was very much thickened." Though “ so much fettered," no strangu- 
lation appeared. A strong, dense, firm ligature, of a darl^ colour, enfolded 
the base of the c«cum, which was formed by the mesocolon. “ Between this 
ligature and the caput coU^ to the left side, was a mpture, two inches ki 
diameter through which quantities of liquid fseculent matter had escaped. 

Intus or Intro-susception means the slipping of one por- 
tion of intestine into pother — commonly into the one behind it. 
In the human subject, especially in children, this appears to be an 
accident by no means uncommon, and one that happens and rights 
itself again without any knowledge on the part of the person in 
whom it occurs. I would not take upop myself to say that such 
vagaries were not played among the bowels of horses; though it 
seems unlikely that they often are, from the circumstance of our 
meeting so rarely with any thing of the kind in our post^-nuwtem 
inspections. Mr. Cartwright attended a colt, five weeks old, for 
quick respiration and pulse, and dropsical swelling of one arm, of 

^ Detailed in The Fetertnattdn, vol.iii, p. 95. 
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which he Appeared to die. On opening the abdomen, however, 
he was ewprised to find extensive intus-susception of the iletim. 
The small intestines are ofitenest intro-susce|^d : the French ve- 
terinarians have recorded some cases. But Mr. Hales, of Oswestry, 
met with an instance of the whole of the csecum being inverted 
and received within the colon, the former being in a state of in- 
fiamznation bordering on mortification. This horse suffered vio- 
lent paroxysms of colic for four days. We have little else to 
lead us to a suspicion of these and such-like internal accidents 
during life, but the extraordinary violence of the symptoms, and 
the total inefficacy of all the means we employ. 

Pathology. — I have long imagined — and I find I am far from 
being singular in entertaining such a notion — that sometimes it 
happens that cases such as I have been describing are the result 
of common colic; that, in the commotion excited among the intes- 
tines, some of them get twisted, entangled, or intro-suscepted, or 
worm themselves into situations from which they cannot withdraw 
themselves again. ‘ Still, however, many cases occur in which, 
from the change of structure apparent, as well as the adhesions 
present, it is evident that the contrary is the correct pathology ; 
and that the mishap, whatever it may be, has existed for some 
considerable tifae past. 

The Morbid Effects consequent upon these internal strictures 
are, infiammation in its various forms and stages, from the pink 
hue of the peritoneum, and of such intestines as are remote from 
the place of stricture, to the black and gangrenous condition of the 
parts immediately implicated. The inte^mes not only exhibit 
these various shades of redness; they are (men found to be actually 
of different colours, some being red, some green, some black, while 
others remain unchanged — white*. Those guts that are anterior to 
the stricture are commonly distended with air: the rest are flaccid. 
The coats of such of them as are involved in the stricture are 
often enormously thickened from interstitial effusion. In Mr. 
Gk)odwin’s case, the coats of the colon proved almost three times 
their natural thickness ;** also a great deal of blood— -sometimes 
congealed, sometimes fluid — is occasionally found in their cavities. 

Care must be taken not to confound with these the changes of colour 
which ensue after death. 
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In the ease related by Mr. C. Percivall, and in the one n^ntioned ot’ 
intas-susception by Mr. Cartwright, the steingulated gut presented 
the appearance rather of a, mass of extravasaled blood than inCe®* 
tine*, in addition to which, in Mr. P.*s case, there were feom three 
to four gallons of fluid within the cavity of the belly. 

Diagnosis."— The only distinguishing symp^gjps I have been 
able to detect in such cases as volvulus or intus^susoeption, are— "• 
instead of the animal lying down and rising continually, and paw- 
ing and stamping, and evincing all that restlessness he does in 
colic and enteritis, he generally manifests the greatest propensity 
to lie down : lying down and remaining down, only tr}'ing from 
time to time various new postures for relief, such as lying now upon 
his side, then rolling upon his back, and afterwards by stretching 
out his fore legs, placing himself upon his belly, and from thence 
raising himself upon his hind quarters like a dog ; groaning all 
the while, and casting many a dolorous look backward at his 
belly. He will seldom rise of his own accord; but you may rouse 
him up : no sooner, however, is he up, than he begins turning him- 
self round, with his nose poking down, looking about for a fresh 
place to lie down upon. The pulse is not quick, but soft; and 
nowise threaddy or contracted. 

Treatment. — In the beginning, these cases either really are, 
or are regarded as, colic; and as such are treated. After the 
elapse of some hours, flnding our patient not amending at all, and 
the symptoms manifesting extraordinary urgency, we for the first 
time, probably, entertain suspicions that entanglement, or intus- 
susception, or internal . stricture, or obstruction of some kind or 
other, must exist; but of what nature, or whereabouts, we are, and 
are likely to remain, in complete ignorance. In this state of dark- 
ness what is to be donel Some farrier of olden days answers — 
thrust an eel down the patient’s throat, in order that it may crawl 
through the interrupted passages, and thus right them! Human 
physicians of former ages recommended that mercury cdiould be 
poured down the throat, with the intention that, through its weight, 
it might penetrate from the stomach to the anus, and in that man- 
ner permeate the passages: and did the intestinal tube pursue a 
straight line through a man’s body, tlie project would be feasible 
enough. As mattery stand, I know really of nothing that can be 
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done by way of remedy, unless we adopt the forlorn expedimt of 
Fiomage de Feugr4, of making an opening into the flank anffi'* 
ciently huge to admit the hand, and, with it introduced, endeavour 
to rectify whatever may be found amiss. I doubt whether a 
horse would survive such an operation. Even supposing there 
wtm a chance survival, however, such cases as these are 

ever enveloped m so much mystery and doubt, that 1 do not think 
the operator with his groping hand at all likely to discover the 
true nature, even should he feel out the seat, of the mischief. 

CALCULOUS AND STERCORACEOUS CONCRETIONS. 

Calculi or stones are said to be found in the stomach as well 
as in the intestines: but until I meet with some well-authenticated 
instance of this I must be excused from taking farther notice of iu 
Within the intestines they are oftentimes discovered at the slaugh- 
ter-houses, and by the knackers are brought to us for sale; in 
which way we may soon make a collection, though, probably, with- 
out being able to glean the history of hardly any one of them. 
Commonly, they are found in the large guts; sometimes, in the 
small: their ordinary place of lodgement appears to be the colon. 
Mr. Karkeek reports a case in T7ie Veterinarian for 1836, whose 
history he obtained from a farrier, in which the stone was lodged 
in the point of the caecum. Mr. Goodwin mentions an instance of 
the small intestines being obstructed by calculus. 

Number, Magnitude, and Weight. — ^There may exist but 
one stone; there may be several: or, like pebbles, calculi may 
and do occasionally collect together in very considerable numbers. 

I shouU think I Imve seen as many as a hundred taken from 
the same horse. Their magnitude will bear much relation to their 
number. I had one that measured eight inches in diameter when 
sawn asunder; and it weighed forty ounces. Opposed to this, I 
have possessed numbers not weighing as many grains each. 

In Form and Colour calculi also vary a great deal Every 
stone possesses a nmleus of some kind, or aentml part, upon which 
the calculous matter collects, and this ordinarily regulates the form 
it is to take. Any hard body the horse happens to swallow may 

portions of grind-stone, grit of any 
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sort, &c« i ^ a stone in which a horse-^naii formed the nucleus, 
as its external shape, indeed, would have led any one to imagine. 
Sometimes, however, the shape of the calculus will be determined 
by the place in which it happens to be lodged : many found in the 
colon are lobulated, like collected dung-balls, from having taken 
the form of the cells of the gut. Their colour depends, for the 
most part, upon their composition. The hard stones are generally 
white, or white streaked with red. The softer ones are duiig- 
coloured,or of a dirty black hue. 

There are Three Kinds of intestinal concretions. One is 
hard and exclusively earthy in its composition, bearing mnch re- 
semblance externally to our common pebble ; though when frac- 
tured it is found to be made up of thin fragile strata, arranged after 
the {banner of the several concentric lamellae of an onion. The 
earthy matter has been found by Fourcroy and Vauquelin to be an 
ammoniacal magnesian phosphate. The second kind is soft, loose, 
friable, and without distinguishable lamella) in its structure : it ap- 
pears to be a composition of earthy and mucous and stercoraceous 
matters mingled together. The third kind consists of dry hardened 
dung and masses of imperfectly changed hay and com, and, 
perhaps, straw as well, agglutinated together by the mucus of the 
bowels. There is a fourth kind — a ball composed of hair; but I 
am not so sure about this being found in the horse : in cows, who 
lick themselves, the production is common enough. 

Why Calculi should form in a horse’s bowels has no right 
to surprise us, when we know that not only is much dust swallowed 
with his food, but that the vorewiious feeder is disposed, whenever 
he has the opportunity, to lick up and swallow a great deal of dirt. 
Horses picquetted while troops are encamped, will commonly first 
tear np and consume every blade of grass or weed within their 
reach, and afterwards eat the roots and the very earth in which 
they grow; a |Mfopensity not, perhaps, natural to them, but one 
engendered frbm being dissatisfied with their scanty rations, as 
W frotti havii% noticing else to divert attention when their 
food is gone. Even in the stable, dusty hay is often given; and 
oats full of grit and ftagments of stone. Millers' horses are said 
to be especially subject to these formations, from the circumstance 
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of their food consisting principally of bran and mill-dust. The 
mill-stones must necessarily imj^rt more or less of their substance 
to whatever they grind into dust or meal, and this gritty or calcu- 
lous matter it is wWch becomes afterwards the principal component 
of the concretion. 

Effects. — Numerous instances have occurred of nothing hav- 
ing been known or suspected of the existence of calculi, until they 
have been accidentally discovered after death. Indeed, from what 
knowledge we possess of them in living bodies, it would appear 
that they seldom trouble the animal, unless their volume prove such 
as to block up the passage ; and then, the same as an internal 
stricture, they bring on inflammation of the bowel, mortifleation, 
and death. They may, however, without materially obstructing, 
much irritate the bowel, and in that manner occasion the horsd^ fre- 
quent paroxysms of pain, giving rise to symptoms indistinguish- 
able by us from ordinary gripes. The colon is the ordinary seat 
of obstruction. Mr. W. Goodwin, as I observed before, met with 
it in the small intestines. 

Treatment. — Supposing, from the animal’s habit of feeding, or 
from some calculous matter having been observed in his dung — 
circumstances both very doubtful in respect to their presence or 
coming to our knowledge — that we had some reason to suspect the 
existence of stone, I hardly know how it could be removed. A 
brisk purge might be tried ; but if the stone happened to be large 
and heavy, this would not be likely to expel it. Strong acids would 
dissolve the stone out of the body ; but, in the strength in which 
one would dare to give them inwardly, they would certainly lose 
much if not all of their power, by dilution and neutralization, be- 
fore they arrived at the calculus. 

Hardened Masses of Dung have been known to collect 
within the oobn, and block up the passage through it as effectually 
as if there had existed a odoulus; which, purges and clysters, 
and every medicinal means that could be devised, have failed to 
remove. Mr. Kinf , ot Stairniore, had a case of this kind. Nothing 
had passed through the horse for thirteen days; and he had reason 
to believe that such was the ni^ure of the stoppage. The animal’s 
fate was sealed. And Mr. K. determined, as a last expedient, to 
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mmke an opening through the flank. He did so ; and, introducing 
his hand, found what he expected — hardened faeces; which he 
squeezed and broke in pieces. The operation was followed by 
abundant discharges of dung. But relief had arrived too late; 
the animal already had sunk to a state of depression past recovery. 


INTESTINAL WORMS. 

Out of the many kinds of worms inhabiting various parts of 
the bodies of different animals, we in general reckon four — though 
some mention a fifth — as claiming for their abode the intestines of 
the horse. That one animal should be destined to spend its life 
within the body of another, and be so completely dependent for its 
existence upon the one affording it a nidus, that it can neither live 
out of its body nor survive its death, is one of those phenomena ap- 
pearing to us like a freak of Nature, but proving on examination 
quite beyond our understanding. A fact even still more curious 
than this is, that the same variety of worm which inhabits the body 
of one species of animd will not live — at least, so we have a 
right to suppose from its never being found — within the body of 
an animal of another class : as with lice and fleas, so it seems to be 
with worms ; each kind having not only its appropriate part of the 
body as its nidus, but likewise its particular animal to infest. 

Origin , — Hurtrel d’Arboval has been at the pains to review some out of the 
divers hypotheses that have been framed in answer to the obscure questions — 
haw do worms get into the body? or, how are they bred there? The an- 
cients entertained notions that they were bred there through corruption and 
putrefaction of various matters : such changes as these, however, we now know 
within a living body can never happen. A more reasonable hypothesis is, 
that numberless forms of worms arc diffused throughout nature which only 
await time and place to develop themselves : this is comparing the worm to 
the hot, and without the support of any evidence to shew that the former, 
like the latter, undergoes any transformation — that they ever exist in any 
other than the state of worm ; or, indeed, have the power of existence at all 
out of the body. What also operates against this notion is, that worms have 
been seen in the sucking foal ; nay, in the icetus even. Linnseus imaging 
that both water and earth contained these forms. Some have conceived that 
animals might transfer worms from one to another through cohabitation. 

VOL, 11. M m 
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VelUnieri savB, animals are bom with wormS) and that all have them ; but that 
the development of them requires a concurrence of favourable circumstances. 
The worms foimd in foetuses have been ascribed to hereditariness ; in which 
case the parents must be shewn to have some of the same kind ; and, after 
that, a wajr must be discovered for them to get from one to the other. 

The opinion most in fomour at the present day is that which ascribes to 
them spontaneous and unassisted generation ; though it seems one hardly 
nearer proved than some of the others. There are, however, some ingenious 
arguments advanced in support of it — worms existing prior to birth ; their 
incapability of living out of the body ; their presence in different parts, even 
in parts the most profound and impenetrable ; the animal’s total unconscious- 
ness of their presence ; each animal having its particular sorts of worms ; 
and the worms themselves differing in structure from any out of the body, 
and not being able to subsist on any thing but digested alimentary matters 
and secretions. Now, as hydatids exist which are incapable, for want of 
sexual organs, of propagation, is it an impossible thing for particles of matter 
to coalesce and form worms, and thus become animate like as the hydatid 
does ? Is it not in some such manner as this that the chyle nourishes and 
regenerates living fibre ? To these questions, and, indeed, the theory alto- 
gether, Hurtrel d’Arboval has made some plausible enough objections; but 
these I have not room for. 

Production. — Peculiar states of body — certain external cir- 
cumstances either conduce to, or else are consequent on, the pre- 
sence of worms. Poverty of body appears to be favourable to their 
production : the common notion is, that the worms themselves re- 
duce the animal’s condition ; it is one however that will, I believe, 
be found but in comparatively few cases to be true. Long resi- 
dence on pasture in marshy or other wet grounds has been ob- 
served to be followed by worms. Stagnant water emd miasms of 
various kinds have also been thought to give rise to them. It is 
certain that young animals are much more frequent subjects of 
worms than either adults or such as are declining in years ; and 
that the more weakly or unhealthy such animals appear, the more 
likely they are to be or become verminous. It is difficult to de- 
duce any principles or even plausible theory out of these several 
commonly admitted facts. Hurtrel d’Arboval imagines that the 
development of worms is connected with an excited or irritated 
condition of the alimentary passages— a condition in which their 
mucous secretion is augmented ; one, he says, remarkable enough, 
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that is consequent on those states of general debility so frequently 
Sfocompanied by worms. He cannot pretend to say whether the 
redundance of mucous secretion is the cause of their production, or 
whether it may not be owing to their presence and irritation ; but 
he feels himself warranted in asserting that their presence is al- 
ways announced by signs of ** sur-excitation” of the mucous mem- 
brane itself. 

Propagation and Development. — Intestinal worms, we 
learn from Rosen, are all oviparous; but there are, fortunately, 
many obstacles in the way of all their eggs hatching ; for if such 
did not exist, the animal would probably be eaten up by worms. 
A certain degree of heat and repose are absolutely necessary ; and 
both these, in particular the last, they are not always in situations 
to receive ; and besides, many of them are carried away with the 
excrement, and expelled ; in addition to others, which from various 
causes — morbid secretions, gases, deleterious matters in the aliment, 
&c. — ^turn out rotten. Once hatched, the intestinal grows the same 
as other worms, deriving its aliment by suction from the animal 
liquids and solids, and such secretions as seem especially adapted 
for them. From the circumstance of their dying at the time the 
animal containing them dies, it would seem as if they did not and 
could not subsist upon the alimentary matters in the intestines. 
Instances have been known of their becoming numerous enough to 
cause the destruction of the animal they inhabited ; but such cases 
are very rare. In the opinion of Hurtrel d'Arboval, in all animals 
they do more or less harm. Their end may be, expulsion from the 
body alive, or they may die, and then become voided, and still en- 
tire and perfect : though, should they remain in the bowels any 
length of time after death, they would become changed and decom- 
posed, and voided as what is vulgarly called " corruption.*' 

The Symptoms assigned to the presence of worms are so nu- 
merous that one would think there could be no difficulty in pro- 
nouncing upon them ; and yet, after all, how stands the matter of 
fact ! Why, that in no one, nor even in all of them, can we place 
implicit faith, save and except the actual expulsion of one or more of 
the worms themselves along with the feeces. Those enumerated by 
various writers are, — expressions, more or less violent, of colicky 
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pains, attended with unasual whisking about of the tail, tenaamua, 
and frequent discharge of mucus, or else of dung, enveloped in 
glairy mucous matter ; an oscillatory motion of the tail, even when 
no colic is present ; and, from the continual itching about the anus, 
a disposition to rub the root of the tail or the rump against any 
thing within reach ; the appearance of exsiccated matter, in the 
form of a white or else a yellow powder, about the fundament ; the 
horse licks the white-washed wall, and nibbles the manger, and 
even parts of his own body as well ; he eats any earth or clay or 
chalk he can get at, and is said to be fond of salt in particular ; be 
raises his upper lip and rubs it against the wall : his coat is 
dry and rough, and remains on in patches long after it ought to 
have been shed ; his skin is bound ; he is lean, and cannot be got 
to thrive : added to which, there is a feverishness about him ; his 
pulse is small and accelerated ; his mouth unusually dry and warm ; 
and his appetite is fastidious, as well as morbid. After all this 
detail, however, as 1 said before, I should advise that-practitioner 
who sets much value on his correctness of judgment, to give but a 
dubious opinion until such time as a worm, or some fragment or 
evidence of one, appears in the fmces. 

Kinds. — Of the genus of worms called ascaris there are many 
species. Rudolphi reckons seventy-eight : of them, two inhabit 
the intestines of horses ; viz. the ascaris lumbricoides, and the 
ascarit vermicularis. There has been also foimd, on rare occa- 
sions, the strongvliLs, and the taenia; and some* say, the fasciola. 

The Ascaris Lumbricoides, or lumbricus teres, is the long 
round worm we most frequently discover in the dung of horses 
living in stables. In form it much resembles the common earth- 
worm, being cylindrical, about as large round as a woman’s little 
finger, and in length varying from three or four inches to a foot. 
Two years ago I had one brought me that measured thirteen inches 
in length and one inch around its middle : another, the same year, 
that measured ten inches in length. Gibson says he has seen them 
** about eighteen inches long,” and larger than a man’s finger.” 
The worm is largest around its middle part, from which it tapers 


^ Cliabcrt and Girard both testify having acen fasciola in horses. 
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off togularly towards either extremity, where it becSowies pmatadv 
In genend they are white ; sometimes they hare a red cast It 
mostly happens that a single worm is passed, which wmdd incline 
us to believe they were solitary within the bowels ; however this 
may be, we know, occasionally, they have been found not only con- 
gregated, but in vast numbers : Chabert tells us he found fourteen 
pounds (French) of them within a horse’s small intestines ! Their 
usual place of residence is the small guts ; though I have found 
them coiled up together into a sort of ball within the stomach — ^at 
the same time that bots were clinging to its vascular part : rarely 
are any discovered within the large intestines. Be where they 
may, they are enveloped in mucus : seeming as if they preferred 
those situations in which it was most abundant. Hurtrel d’Arboval 
has observed, that in the places where they are lodged in any 
numbers, the mucous membrane is wrinkled and reddened ; some- 
times even exulcerated, and covered with a sort of fungus: all 
which he adduces as evidence of what he endeavours to prove is 
of the nature of an accompanying gastro-enteritis. 

The Ascaris Vermicularis — ascarides, as we commonly call 
them — is the small, needle-like, lively worm we occasionally find 
in vast numbers within the large intestines; and particularly within 
the blind pouch of the caecum. It is commonly white — though, I 
believe, there is a black variety — and seldom exceeds half-an-inch 
in length ; and is at one end obtuse ; sharp-pointed at the other. It 
is an exceeding lively agile creature — in liquid of any kind coiling 
and frisking about after the manner of an eel. On occasions it is 
detected making its escape from the anus. It appears to be the 
most destructive species of worm the horse harbours. I have heard 
and read of several instances of its pernicious operations : two ot 
three I have myself witnessed. One I will relate here : — 

My fiither possessed a horse between four and five years that never looked 
weU, although he did his work, and was a voracious feeder. In October 
1829, being at the time conditioning fi>r hunting, instead of gaining he gra- 
dually lost flesh, although in other respects he seemed healthy, and was deck 
in Ms coat^ and unaffected in spirits and pulse and breathing, and fbd well. 
One thing was observed — that ever since he had taken to lose flesh he had 
ml lain down. Added to which, latterly, his appetite failed ; and he was seen 
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Continually licking and nibbling the rack and manger, and likewise his legs, 
shoulders, and body : « propensity that had become so strong that nothing 
we could do could make him desist. Being now reduced to the lowest ebb of 
emaciation, he was destroyed. The villous lining of the colon, and cmcum and 
its appendix, exhibited a dark-red colour, indicative of approaching mortifi- 
cation. Its surface was covered pretty uniformly with clusters of ascarides. 
There war no ulceration or abrasion. The infiammation seemed to be the 
result of the constant irritation of the worms. I had a case, some short time 
ago, of the kind, in which the intestines were similarly afiected. This intes- 
tinal disorder I take to be the cause of death. 

The Strongylus is very apt to be mistaken for the ascaris : 
I begin to think I must have committed this mistake myself, or 
probably should have noticed it earlier. It is a slender worm, from 
two to four inches in length, consisting of two distinct portions : — 
a body, constituting not quite one-half of its entire length, rather 
smaller than a crow-quill ; to which is appended a contracted thread- 
like part or tail, making \ip the remainder of its length. When first 
voided, the body appears black ; the tail transparent : no sooner, 
however, are they taken out of the dung than they vomit up their 
black contents, which has the appearance of so much black ink; 
and then their bodies, like their tails, become pellucid. In those I 
exEunined, this ejectment seemed to be their last act of life, for 
they never moved afterwards, but gradually shrunk and dried up 
to almost nothing. Numbers of them were voided by a young 
horse under the operation of physic, who had given us no reason 
to believe he harboured worms of any sort. 

The Taenia, or tape worm, used to be designated by the French 
surgeons, ver solitaire, from a notion they entertained that never 
more than one was found : of late, however, our neighbours appear 
to have had ample reason to change their opinions; since Chabert 
has reckoned 227 tape worms in a dog ; 91 in a horse ; 19 in an 
ox ; and 12 in a sheep. The singularity of this worm, both in its 
appearance and structure, is too striking to be once seen without 
ever afterwards being immediately recognized. It is white, flat, 
and tape-like in its shape, and of extreme length, but divided at 
regular intervals by articulations — sorts of joints. It is said to 
have measured twenty feet and upwards in length. It inhabits 
the small intestines, occupying from its great length a very consi- 
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derable extent of their canal. The head, which is tuberculous 
and placed at the slenderest end of the body, is said to be always 
directed towards — now and then actually within — ^the stomach. 
Tape worms are frequently found in, or vomited up by, dogs : but 
in horses their presence is extremely rare : only one instance is re- 
corded in the Sick Journals of the Royal Horse Infirmary. I never 
met with the worm in my own practice. 

Remedies for Worms are numerous enough and various 
enough. We shall find a difficulty in choosing ; and a still greater 
difficulty in selecting one of any real service. In England we 
have for a long while been in the habit of pursuing the plan of 
treatment laid down by Gibson — indeed, many still continue the 
practice— of giving what are called mercwn'a/ / i.e. of ex- 
hibiting one or two drachms of calomel one morning, and the next 
administering a common purging ball, with a view of banging 
away in its operation the worms which the mercury is supposed 
either to have destroyed or else detached from their holding places: 
or, the calomel and the aloes may be mixed together in the same 
ball, in the proportion of one drachm to six or seven of purging 
mass. Gibson recommends a course of these mercurial purges 
and directs us to follow them up with the administration twice or 
thrice a week of a drink composed of rue and chamomile and hore- 
hound, &c. 

Antimony. — The same author informs us that ** most of the 
preparations of antimony are efficacious for destroying worms.’* 
And this is a hint upon which we of more modem times have riso 
acted. Many practitioners — myself for one — often prescribe tartar 
emetic with the intention of destroying worms. I will not aver 
that it has such an effect ; but will honestly confess I, for my own 
part, have used the remedy rather from repute than any conviction 
of its efficacy. I have commonly given drachm doses of it for 
several days together, and then administered a full dose of physic. 

French Remedies. — Chabert, who has experimented by plung- 
ing worms of various kinds taken out of the body alive into dif- 
ferent medicaments, has come to the conclusion that nothing de- 
stroys them so speedily and effectually as the animal oil of Dippel, 
which he calls empyrmmatic ail ; next to this, he ranks winter 
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savoury, an infusion of which he used by way of a vehicle for the 
oil. He exhibited this combination of his two most powerful ver- 
mifuges to animals who manifested signs of worms : it' did not in 
ail bring away worms ; but he concluded, nevertheless, that it had 
destroyed worms, from the circumstance of the animals from that 
period recovering their health and embonpoint. The dose of the 
oil is from half an ounce to one or two ounces, according to the 
age and strength of the patient : and this is given every day on an 
empty stomach. 

A NEW View of the Treatment. — Hurtrel d’Arboval, with 
some reason, remarks, that those who have written treatises on, and 
presented us with remedies for, worms, have — Chabert among the 
rest — neglected to notice the condition of the passages co-existent 
with the worms, and on which their presence, for aught they knew, 
might depend. To complete the pathology of the case, this un- 
doubtedly ought to be taken into the accounL For, should there 
be reasons for supposing that the worms by long and constant irri- 
tation had created much or extensive inflammation of the mucous 
membrane of the intestines, it would certainly become a question, 
whether we should be warranted in giving anthelmintics at all ; or, 
at all events, such of them as were of a nature in the least stimu- 
lant or irritative. Aloes, in an especial degree, and also calomel and 
antimony, and even castor oil, would become, in this point of view, 
inadmissible. What, then, is to be done ] D' Arboval sagaciously 
recommends that we should look to the apparent origin or cause of 
the worms, and see if we cannot, by adopting another mode of 
living, feeding, &c., enable Nature herself to get rid of her enemies ; 
and, at the same time, by an appropriate diet, soothing drinks, 
gruel, linseed tea, &c., followed up by bitter tonic drinks, rid the 
intestinal membrane of its inflammatory irritation, and afterwards 
restore its healthy condition. Which done, we may, if necessary, 
have recourse to our anthelmintics. These ** ideas,’’ which D’ Ar- 
boval modestly submits to our consideration, sotis la forme du^ 
bitaiive, are well worthy of our attention. Hitherto, as we all 
indeed know, little enough has been effected by medicine in this 
department : these new views may possibly lead to the accom- 
pUshment of something more satisfactory. 
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DIARIIHCEA. 

Diarrhcea and Dysentery are the technical and special 
appellations for what we commonly call looseness, purging, scour^ 
ing, ^c., meaning thereby a frequent discharge of liquid excrement 
The former, the mild kind of disorder, may exist either as an 
IDIOP^ATHIC OR A SYMPTOMATIC AFFECTION : i. e., the 
purging may be either a spontaneous effort of the intestines 
themselves to throw out something proving obnoxious to them, 
or it may be the effect of hurried action of the canal, or of a de- 
gree of relaxation in its tone ; or else the diarrhoea may be de- 
pendent upon a morbid condition of the intestinal canal, or of 
some organ immediately connected with it. 

Any Kind of Food or Water or Medicinal Substance, 
that proves offensive or irritative to the mucous lining of the in- 
testines, is likely to be productive of purgation ; which, in the first 
instance, is nothing more than an effort of Nature to get rid of Uie 
offender. Green food of all sorts, as well from the water it has in 
its composition as from its acidulous properties, has this tendency; 
the horse is said to be ** soiled” by it, and in consequence — accord- 
ing to the groom^s notion — to be cleansed of all that is impure and 
humoury in his blood : an old fashioned doctrine, in which there is 
a great deal of practical truth, though it is somewhat homelily ex- 
pressed. This green doctor,” however, may be pursued to an 
injurious extent Cold, wet, rank pastures are, by long conti- 
nuance in them, exceeding apt to generate diarrhoea ; and this of 
such a nature as is very likely in the end to run into the worst 
form of this disease, or what is called dysentery. Even simple 
given at an improper time and in an improper quantity, 
will be productive of purgation, and that may run into a diarrhoea. 
Every traveller knows, that if his horse gets a pailful of water 
before he starts on his journey, or while on the road, it will most 
likely throw the animal into a profuse sweat, and set him violently 
purging. Independently of which, there are waters possessing pe- 
culiar properties or impregnations which take a medicinal effect 
on the bowels. As for medicinal substances, there are many that 
VOL. II. N n 
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will excite purgatioiii on the principle of causing irritation ; but 
few that have the effect in the specific manner that those we de* 
nominate purges have ; of which our most potent and efficacious 
is aloes. 

There was a time when the veterinariaft was indebted to the 
groom and the horse-dealer for most of his cases of diarrhoea — 
when from one to two ounces of aloes, and calomel besides, were 
given indiscriminately to young horses on their arrival out of the 
country. Such practices, however, are in a great measure dis- 
continued; and, for humanity’s sake, it is a fortunate thing they 
are, as the super-purgation was occasionally attended with such 
intense inflammation of the intestinal membrane, that the death 
of the animal became an inevitable consequence.. Even blue 
vitriol, which we regard as a tonic, will very often, in large con- 
tinued doses, give rise to purgation. Indeed, this is by no means 
an uncommon effect of any medicinal, when once it is carried to a 
poisonous or an injurious length. The horse is seized with griping 
pains ; gurglings are heard in his inside ; and he continues to ex- 
press painful uneasiness, until on a sudden a copious emission of 
liquid dung and flatulence burst from him, when he becomes as 
suddenly relieved, and remains so for a short interval; and then 
his gurglings and pains become renewed, and end, the same as 
before, in alvine and flatulent discharge, and a return again of 
ease. The early discharges consist almost entirely of liquid dung : 
those that succeed are much intermingled with mucous and gelati- 
nous secretions from the lining membrane of the bowels. The 
emissions also vary in colour; and in some cases, though not com- 
monly, have an offensive fcetor. 

Increased Peristaltic action will, by hurrying the ali- 
mentary matters through the intestinal canal while yet in a state 
of fluidity, likewise induce purgation ; and especially, as I noticed 
before, in a body in which these matters have already been re- 
duced to copious liquidity by a large ingurgitation of water. 
And this is an effect more easily producible on a certain kind or 
make of horse— one that we vulgarly pall toa^Ay— than on one of 
a different conformation. These washy — watery ? — horses are, in 
general, found to be loosely made^ slack in their loins, boUow- 
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bttdced, hig^h^-hipped, and pot-bellied ; and very coimnonly are of 
a light chestnut or bright bay colour, with white legs. There 
seems to be a want of brace or tenacity of fibre in such horses, 
in their inward as well as in their outward parts ; which, added 
to a peculiar nervousness and irritability they in general evince, 
will serve in a great measure to account for their liability to 
diarrhoea — at least, from the causes just mentioned. 

A Congested or an Inflammatory State of Mucous 
Membrane may exist in company with, or in consequence of, 
some of the causes already particularized; or it may arise in- 
dependently of them. Irritations of all kinds will naturally tend 
to the production of inflammation in it ; or the same may be 
caused by wet or cold applied to the skin, by suppressed perspira- 
tion, metastatis, &c. In fact, whatever tends to throw the current 
of blood upon the bowels, and thereby to augment their serous or 
watery secretions, may be considered as a cause of serous diarrhoea. 

Inflammation, however, may rapidly seize the membrane, and 
mount to that degree, that its serous secretion, instead of being 
augmented, may be diminished or even altogether arrested ; and 
there be effused in its stead flakes or strings of coagulable lymph, 
which, along with the mucus issuing from the follicles of the mem- 
brane, clings to and envelopes the dung-balls ; and, in consequence, 
they come away in those glairy gelatinous coatings farriers and 
grooms so familiarly recognise under the appellation of molten 
grease. Over-working, or over-marking,” as it is called, is a 
common cause of this inflammatory condition of membrane, one 
that often creates a great deal of constitutional irritation, so much 
on some occasions as to end in death ; though a frequent and na- 
tural issue of it is diarrhoea ; and this appears to be the most fa- 
vourable turn the disorder can take. It not unfrequently happens 
that the mucous follicles participate in the inflammation — though 
they may only be excited to increased secretion — in whicl? ca$e 
ulceration of those parts is very likely to follow, and thus becomes 
laid the foundation for a painful and troublesome form of diarrhcea, 
or rather, I would say, for a dysentery. At other times the in- 
flammation pursues a more directly destructive course, and speedily 
ends in morUficatton of the membrane and death of the patient. 
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Disordered States of the Liver, Mesenteric Glands, 
&c., may prove the origin of diarrhoea, either from the irritation 
created by unhealthy secretions, or from functional connexion, by 
sympathy. Green-meat, especially the spring productions of this 
kind, appear to have considerable effect in augmenting the secre- 
tion of bile, and thus to give rise to a sort of bilious diarrhopa: new 
hay likewise has this tendency. Of the pancreatic juice, and its 
uses, we know so little that we are without the power of patholo- 
gizing on this part of our subject. But in respect to the mesen- 
teric glands, as we shall learn hereafter, diarrhoea is one of the 
symptoms by which we are led to suspect the presence of disease 
in those bodies. 

Epidemic but not contagious. — Many horses in the same 
stable, fed and worked and otherwise treated alike, may have 
diarrhoea at the same time, without there existing any reason to 
believe the disorder to be contagious: the cause or causes pro- 
ducing it in one being such as produce it in all of them; and the 
cure consisting in removing them from that situation, or changing 
their food or water, or whatever appears to have originated the 
disease among them. These remarks equally apply to dysentery. 

The Treatment of Diarrhcea must be framed and con- 
ducted in accordance with the causes to which it owes its origin, 
and perhaps continuance, and also with reference to the state of 
the intestinal membrane, together with the condition of its own 
secretions as well as of those which it receives from other parts. 
Many— I might say, most — of the cases of diarrhoea that come 
under the veterinarian’s notice, require no medical treatment at 
all : the good the practitioner does in these cases is to stay the 
hand of ignorance and presumption from doing harm. It is incal- 
culable w'hat mischief has been done on such occasions by the early 
exhibition of chalk and opium and other astringents, which, by 
checlling this sanative effort of Nature, has converted a simple 
flux into a violent enteritis, and in that manner destroyed the pa- 
tient. Whenever we find the purging to be the effect of food 
disagreeing with the bowels, or of water possessing some ob- 
noxious property, we are to view the flux as Nature’s effort to 
get rid of the offending matters, and her own mode of working a 
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cure. And all that art can or ought to attempt to dO| is to assist 
Nature in this her process of cure. Instead, therefore, of checking, 
our duty is to encourage the diarrhoea ; to give the horse gruel 
and linseed tea, and other mucilaginous drinks, which, while they 
augment and dilute the discharges, serve, by their emollient qua^ 
lities, to soothe the membrane, and defend it from the acrimony 
and irritation of the obnoxious matters. This constitutes the grand 
principle of treatment of diarrhma of this class : at the same time, 
it is one that ought never, in fluxes of any description, to be dis- 
regarded ; seeing that a great dealj:)f harm is likely to be done 
by acting, without great caution and discrimination, in opposition 
to it. Remember, this soothing will avail nothing without, how- 
ever, change of diet, should the food be in fault ; or change of water, 
should that have done the mischief : and in making this change 
we should endeavour to substitute an astringent diet for the 
one of a laxative nature. Warm clothing and dry comfortable 
stabling are of great importance : not merely should we be de- 
sirous to divert the blood to the skin and extremities, but by 
warmth and dressing, likewise to) restore to the skin its natural 
exudation, smoothness, and polish. In a case where these simple 
means proved insufficient, and there were evident signs of fever, 
I would not hesitate to draw blood to the amount of a gallon in 
a full subject — less, in a washy or weakly one ; and this step I 
would follow up once or even twice afterwards, providing I found 
benefit from it. A stimulant over the surface of the belly ordinarily 
turns out an excellent sequence to the blood-letting. Our phar- 
macopoeia does not furnish a medicine well calculated for recent 
and acute diarrhoea. Did we possess any medicament that could 
be trusted to act mildly and safely, as castor oil does on a man, or 
the same as magnesia and manna and rhubarb do, we would 
gladly in such a case as this have recourse to them. Aloes is 
much loo coarse and drastic and griping a purge to introduce ; 
and as for sweet or common olive oil — which I know some would 
give in pint doses and upwards — for my own part, I deem it of 
very little efiBcacy. Should the patient be annoyed by fits of 
colicky pains, tliere will be no objection to exhibiting small doses 
of laudanum — from half an ounce to an ounce — in a quart of warm 
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gruel or linseed tea, and to repeating them twice or thrice arday. 
Starch clysters may also be occasionally administered, either with 
or without laudanum in them, to relieve any symptoms of tenes- 
mus or irritation in the rectum or colon. Not until other means 
have failed, and we have dispersed the^ inflammatory characters 
of the case,, should we venture on (utringents. One of the best 
and safest is the compound chalk powder of the London Pharma^ 
copeia : this aromatic, soothing, binding preparation, may be ad- 
ministered either in ball with syrup or mucilage, or in drink with 
gruel, or starch, or linseed in%sion. In case it is required to in- 
crease the narcotic effect of the powder, either opium in substance, 
or laudanum, may be added to the ball or drench. Should the 
evacuations exhibit a bilious character, or there appear any reason 
for supposing the liver to be faulty in its duties, an excellent cor- 
rective will be found in the hydrargyrus cum creta : from half to 
an ounce of it mixed up with syrup into a ball may be given once 
or twice a-day for a week, or even a fortnight, if deemed requisite. 


DYSENTERY. 

By dysentery is implied the flux; or, as in another form it has 
been called, the bloody flux. As in diarrhcea, the evacuations are 
both liquid and frequent ; but in dysentery they possess the addi- 
tional characteristics of being totally altered from their natural 
appearance and odour, being disgustingly foetid, purulent, and 
bloody, and at times more like coffee-grounds in appearance than 
alvine matters. 

The Especial Seat of dysentery is the ccecum and colon; and 

Its Nature — as far as my experience in so rare a disorder will 
permit me to speak — especially consists in abscess and ulceration 
of the mucous follicles of the membrane lining those intestines. 
The morbid appearances I have observed are— a jagged sort of 
exulceration of this membrane, covered with a brownish or dirty 
fetid purulent matter, and here and there small abscesses, which 
to me looked like so many distended follicles. In regard to the 
soiuid parts of the membrane, which itself is in a state of thicken- 
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ir%, in one case I found them fluslied f rom inflammation ; in ano- 
ther, their surfaces exhibited a leaden hue, and were bloodless. I 
have, however, seen dysenteric intestines gangrenous — so rotten in 
texture that they would not bear removing without rupture ; and in 
a state of distention from gas so disgustingly fetid, that it was next 
to impossible to hold one’s head over the gut when it was opened. 

The Symptoms characteristic of this state of bowel, are — fre- 
quent evacuations of an offensive nature and an unnatural colour, 
consisting of lumps or pieces of solid matter floating in a fluid, 
which 1 have on occasions compared to coffee-grounds, accompa- 
nied by purulent, at times even by bloody, discharges; tenesmus: 
the animal lies much, unless when he is annoyed with griping 
pains, though these seldom come on until late ; he falls away from 
day to day, notwithstanding that his appetite, though perhaps im- 
paired, is by no means so very much to be complained of; his thirst 
is constant and insatiable; a slow fever attends, the pulse being 
about 60 ; fits of cholic supervene, or, should they be already pre^ 
sent, towards the latter stage they grow more painful, and in one 
of these fits the animal, harassed and exhausted by continual irri- 
tation and loss of aliment, expires. 

The Cause — the ordinar}*^ one — of dysentery, is long sojourn 
in low, wet, marshy pastures. I have already shewn that such 
situations cause worms to be bred or produced in the body ; I have 
also remarked that lousiness is a frequent concomitant of poverty 
and hide-bound, states consequent on the emaciation occasioned 
by dysentery. I once received a horse from Pluinstead Marshes 
to treat, who was dysenteric, verminous, hide-bound, and lousy, 
and withal in a state of debility. Other causes, however, may 
produce the disorder. A diarrhoea grown chronic and of long 
continuance may terminate in dysentery. Food of bad quality; 
water of a peculiar kind ; exposure to sudden changes even, in 
horses of weak fibre and irritable bowels, may tend to its pro- 
duction. In situations where any of these causes are prevalent, 
diarrhoea or dysentery may arise and assume the appearance of 
infectious or contagious dissases ; but — ^to repeat what I said be- 
fore — they, neither of them, are in anywise oommunicable fbm 
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one horse to another, in the manner that dysentery is said to be 
from one man to another. 

Treatment, — The rarity of these cases, together with the little 
notice they have received, as distinct from diarrhoea, will account 
for the little we are able to derive from experience in regard to 
their management. Were there any signs of inflammation in the 
bowels — any manifestations of pain or even of uneasiness in them — 
providing the condition and strength of the animal admitted of it, 
I would bleed; but not to a large amount — say three or four 
quarts. Clichi, a French veterinarian, recommends the applica- 
tion of cupping-glasses to the anus : the comparatively small 
quantity of blood known to be thus abstracted, together with the 
distance between the anus and colon, are circumstances which 
must render such practice, I should imagine, next to nugatory. 
The next thing to be done is to clear out the bowels ; and the 
only medicine we have for this purpose is aloes, which — though 
on some accounts objectionable — appears to be demanded to ac- 
complish so desirable an object in the treatment. Its operation 
may be encouraged by clysters. A stimulant to the surface of the 
belly will prove beneficial. The skin should be kept warmly 
clothed; the legs bandaged with flannel ; and a dry and comfortable 
loose box be provided for the patient. His food — after the work- 
ing off of the physic —may consist of the best hay and oats, with a 
proportion of old beans; the latter being a mild and nutritive 
astringent. His drink should be gruel ; or else linseed or hay 
tea. Should the bleeding, and purging, and stimulating, fail to 
alter the nature of the discharges or at all check them, we may 
try the effect of mercurials, in alterative doses. I have given with 
great advantage from one to two drachms, of hydrargyrus cum 
creta in combination with half the quantity of ipecacuanha or 
Dover's powder twice a-day, followed up by an occasional clear- 
out of the bowels. Should neither the antiphlogistic nor the al- 
terative plan of treatment succeed, but the flux still continue, and 
so as to produce debility and all its bad consequences, we must 
have recourse to astringeint medicines and opiates. The com- 
pound chalk powder, in the manner recommended for diarrhoea, 
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may be first tried, with, should it be required, an increased quan- 
tity of opium : in the event of this failing, I know not to what one 
can have recourse — save it is to catechu. 


HERNIA. 

By a hernia^ the popular appellation for which is a rupture, is 
understood, the protrusion of some viscera of the abdomen out of 
their proper cavity into some other, or else into some interval near 
the surface of the body. 

The Places where these protrusions commonly take place in 
quadrupeds, are, the groin, the navel, the sides of the belly, and 
the diaphragm. It is these ditferences in situation that constitute 
The different Species of Hernia, which are four. That 
protruding at the groin is called inguinal — ^the same extending 
through the canal and descending into the scrotum, taking the 
name of scrotal; that at the navel, umbilical; that apparent 
upon any part of the surface of the belly (the navel excepted), 
ventral; the one passing through the diaphragm, diaphraglhatic. 

The Parts protruded in hemia are commonly either the 
intestines or the omentum, or both. Every abdominal viscus, how- 
ever — nay, even the thoracic and cerebral too — must be regarded 
as liable to become hernial ♦. 

Another Division of Hernia is into reducible, irreducible, 
and strangulated. When the contents of the tumour admit of 
being returned into the abdomen, the hernia is said to be a re- 
ducible** one ; when, either in consequence of theif bulkiness, or 
their adhesion to the sac containing them, or to each other, that is 
found impracticable, the hernia becomes an “ irreducible** one; 
should there be constriction at the mouth or contracted part of the 


* To a French veterinary surgeon, M. Sanitos, occurred the very singular 
case of hernia of the bladder. The horse had the usual symptoms of colic, 
and on examination was ^scovered, towards the inguinal ring on the right 
side, a tumour as large as a man's fist, separated, as it were, from the scrotum, 
and hanging oonsiderahly bdow it*, so largMid it become, that it required 
to be suspended by a bandage. 

VOL. II. O o 
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sac — which in inguinal hernia is at the internal abdominal ring — 
to that degree that the circulation is either impeded or altogether 
arrestedi the hernia is said to be strangulated.*’ 

The Hernia the most frequent, as well as the most im- 
portant, is inguinal : to which, on both these accounts, it will be 
necessary that we should give our fullest consideration. In doing 
this we shall find, as we proceed, that many of our observations 
become equally applicable to the other kinds of hernia, a circum- 
stance that will tend still further to abridge our descriptions of 
these minor species. 


INGUINAL HERNIA. 

The rarity of hernia in this country has afforded British vete- 
rinarians but scanty opportunities for observation compared to 
those enjoyed by our continental brethren, and this satisfactorily 
accounts for the absence of any work of our own containing the 
required information on the subject; a circumstance that might 
be on occasions much deplored, were we not in possession of one 
in another language, which supplies all we can possibly want or 
wish for; from whose valuable pages I shall take the liberty to 
transcribe so much as will prove really practical and useful to us. 
I need hardly add, I allude to the magnificent work of the distin- 
guished French professor, Girard*. 

The custom in France, Germany, India, Arabia, and some other 
countries, of preserving horses entire, is the reason to be assigned 
for the prevallhce of hernia in them ; on the other hand, the little 
we are troubled with the disease in our own land is a proof that 
the practice of castration operates as a pretty certain prophylactic 
against its occurrence. And when we meet with the disease, it is 
not often in geldings but in stone-horses, and particularly in such as 
have raced or been in training. This accounts for army practice 

* A Treatise on Inguinal Hernia in the Horse, and other Monodact^les. 
By Girard, Director of the Royal Veterinaiy School at Alfort. Paris, 1827 . 
This work was, in extracts, transited and conunented on by me in Thi Fs- 
ierinfirian for 1829 . 
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seldom producing such cases ; at the same time that it aflfords a 
strong reason for a thorough acquaintance with the subject on the 
part of the veterinarian whose sphere of practice is likely to em- 
brace any racing or training establishments. 

Why many more Men than Horses become ruptured 

Girard thus learnedly and satisfactorily explains : — 

Animals are much seldomer the subjects of hernia than men, not less on 
account of the horizontal position of their bodies than from the disposition of 
the muscles and fibrous envelopes forming the inferior parietes of the abdo- 
men. In man, the intestinal mass is bearing downwards, and particularly 
upon the inguinal regions, where the openings — the abdominal ring and crural 
arch — are situated. In quadrupeds, on the contrary, in consequence of the 
oblique inclination, forwards and downwards, of the floor of the belly, from 
the flank to the brisket, the intestinal mass gravitates against the diaphragm, 
pushing it forward and occasionally rupturing it. The resistance afforded 
by the parietes of the belly is likewise greater, owing to the increased density 
and peculiar ^sposition of the coverings of the abdomen, the faschia super^ 
ficudii being thicker, more elastic, and more developed than in man, and 
particularly towards the pubes, and being supported by the panniculm car^ 
noms^ an envelope that does not exist in man : added to which — not to men- 
tion the advantages arising from the oblique and straight muscles, which 
latter are much broader than in man — the faschia transversalis is considerably 
stronger and more expanded. Connect with these fects the practice of cas- 
tration at an early age, one consequence of which is the contraction of the 
inguinal canal, and there will appear sufficient to account for the compara- 
tive exemption of the horse from inguinal rupture ; and, at the same time, 
for the unheard-of occurrence of the species denominated femoral 


* Since this was written, such an “ unheard-or’ case has happened to 
M. Seon, V.S. to the Garde Roy ale. He was called, while on the march, 
to a mare with a swelling as large as his fist in the upper and fore part of 
the inside of the thigh. The existence of hernia was evident beyond dispute. 
By compressing and pushing its contents backward and upward, he caused 
the whole of them to re-enter the canal, but they speedily re-appeared. 
Bandages and compresses of tow kept the hernia reduced, but their tightness 
caused alarming tumefactions which required their removal; and the con- 
sequence was, on the sixth day the hernia returned. The mare was now 
cast, the hernia reduced, and pledgets of tow, dipped in melted pitchy plas- 
tered upon the situation of the tumour, and over them, one, twelve 
in diameter, of pitched strong canvass. As soon as the pitch had set^ 
mare was let up. In ten days afterwards the plasters had fallen living 
some ulcerations, which readily healed. The place opposite the terminiition 
of the femoral canal suhseouentlv exhibited a snecies i 
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sac — which in inguinal hernia is at the internal abdominal ring — 
to that degree that the circulation is either impeded or altogether 
arrested, the hernia is said to be strangulated.” 

The Hernia the most frequent, as well as the most im- 
portant, is inguinal : to which, on both these accounts, it will be 
necessary that we should give our fullest consideration. In doing 
this we shall find, as we proceed, that many of our observations 
become equally applicable to the other kinds of hernia, a circum- 
stance that will tend still further to abridge our descriptions of 
these minor species. 


INGUINAL HERNIA. 

The rarity of hernia in this country has afforded British vete- 
rinarians but scanty opportunities for observation compared to 
those enjoyed by our continental brethren, and this satisfactorily 
accounts for the absence of any work of our own containing the 
required information on the subject; a circumstance that might 
be on occasions much deplored, were we not in possession of one 
in another language, which supplies all we can possibly want or 
wish for; from whose valuable pages I shall take the liberty to 
transcribe so much as will prove really practical and useful to us. 
I need hardly add, I allude to the magnificent work of the distin- 
guished French professor, Girard*. 

The custom in France, Germany, India, Arabia, and some other 
countries, of preserving horses entire, is the reason to be assigned 
for the prevalfece of hernia in them ; on the other hand, the little 
we are troubled with the disease in our own land is a proof that 
the practice of castration operates as a pretty certain prophylactic 
against its occurrence. And when we meet with the disease, it is 
not often in geldings but in stone-horses, and particularly in such as 
have raced or been in training. This accounts for army practice 

* A Treatise on Inguinal Hernia in the Horse, and other Monodactyles. 
By Girard, Director of the Royal Veterinary School at Alfort. Paris, 1827. 
This work was, in extracts, traniated and commented on by me in Fe- 
terinprian for 1829. 
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seUbin producing such cases ; at the same time that it aflfords a 
strong reason for a thorough acquaintance with the subject on the 
part of the veterinarian whose sphere of practice is likely to em- 
brace any racing or training establishments. 

Why many more Men than Horses become ruptured 

Girard thus learnedly and satisfactorily explains : — 

Animals are much seldomer the subjects of hernia than men, not less on 
account of the horizontal position of their bodies than from the disposition of 
the muscles and fibrous envelopes forming the inferior parietes of the abdo- 
men. In man, the intestinal mass is bearing downwards, and particularly 
upon the inguinal regions, where the openings — the abdominal ring and crural 
arch — are situated. In quadrupeds, on the contrary, in consequence of the 
oblique inclination, forwards and downwards, of the floor of the belly, from 
the flank to the brisket, the intestinal mass gravitates against the diaphragm, 
pushing it forward and occasionally rupturing it. The resistance afforded, 
by the parietes of the belly is likewise greater, omng to the increased density 
and peculiar disposition of the coverings of the abdomen, the faschia super^ 
ficiediM being thicker, more elastic, and more developed than in man, and 
particularly towards the pubes, and being supported by the pamtaculut car* 
nosus, an envelope that does not exist in man : added to which — not to men- 
tion the advantages arising from the oblique and straight muscles, which 
latter are much broader than in man — the faschia transversalis is considerably 
stronger and more expanded. Connect with these fects the practice of cas- 
tration at an early age, one consequence of which is the contraction of the 
inguinal canal, and there will appear suflicient to account for the compara- 
tive exemption of the horse from inguinal ruptui'c ; and, at the same time, 
for the unheard-of occurrence of the species denominated femoral^. 


* Since this was written, such an unheard-of case has happened to 
M. Seon, V.S. to the Garde Royale, He was called, while on the march, 
to a mare with a swelling as large as his fist in the upper and fore part of 
the inside of the thigh. The existence of hernia was evident beyond ^spute. 
By compressing and pushing its contents backward and upward, he caused 
the whole of them to re-enter the canal, but they speedily re-appeared. 
Bandages and compresses of tow kept the hernia reduced, but their tightness 
caused alarming tumefactions which required their removal; and the con- 
sequence was, on the sixth day the hernia returned. The mare was now 
cast, the hernia reduced, and pledgets of tow, dipped in melted pitchy plas- 
tered upon the situation of the tumour, and over them, one, twelve ii^ciu^S 
in diameter, of pitched strong canvass. As soon as the pitch had sef^ 
mare was let up. In ten days afterwards the plasters had fallen leaving 
some ulcerations, which readily healed. The place opposite the termination 
of the femoral canal subsequently exhibited a species of callus. 
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The Contents of Ingutnal Hernia cofuiist, almost in all cases, of the small 
intestines. From their looseness of attachment, their volume, their general 
inanity, and their energetic contractility, they the most readily enter the in- 
guinal canal. The duplicatures and flexures of the colon are the parts next 
most liable to protrusion. In respect to the omentum — which is so short 
that one would conceive it impossible it could ever reach the canal, without 
laceration at least — ^its protrusion is uniformly the efiect of some violent in- 
testinal commotion, and is never the occasion of much niischief. When 
the contents are intestines solely, the hernia is denominated an enterocele ; 
when nothing but omentum, epiphcele; when both combined, entero-epiphcele.^ 

The ordinary Causes of inguinal hernia are, the peristaltic conmiotions, ex- 
cited by colic. The rupture, however, may happen under the efforts occa- 
sioned by a heavy burthen, or in the acts of rearing, kicking, leaping, &c. 
To these causes— as practitioners in England — we may add those violent 
exertions the animal is forced to make in racing and hunting. The force 
with which the diaphragm recedes in the efforts made by the running animal 
to expand his chest — dilatation of the cavity laterally being much opposed 
by the confinement of the ribs by the girths — impels the viscera backwards 
against the abdominal rings, through which one or other of the small intes- 
tines — ^they being the loosest, smallest, and most glib parts — is very likely 
to be protruded. This accounts for our viewing horses that have been in 
severe training with great suspicion when they are brought to us for cas- 
tration. In India, where hernia is very frequent, Mr. Molyneux — a gentleman 
who has written a very good paper on the subject in The Veterinarian — in- 
forms us that “ exertion is the chief,” and, he believes, “ almost only cause 
though on one occasion he knew it “ to be produced by constipation” — by 
“ the exertion used in expelling the faices.” 

Hernia may arise from mechanical injury ; of this the following affords a 
good illustration ; — In 1820, Mr. C. Percivall went to see a black cart colt 
that had received a kick, five days before, from another at straw-yard. He 
found a large swelling along the posterior and inferior part of the belly, 
which was soft and yielding, as if it had been a bladder distended with air. 
He easily reduced it, and applied a compress and roller, bled and gave some 
aloes. In three weeks, though considerably diminished in volume, the intes- 
tine was still very perceptible. “ After this,” adds Mr. P. “ I blistered the 
part, and certainly with good effect ; though the scrotum ever afterwards 
remained hemiaL” 

SialUmut are the ordinary StibjecU of this affection, especially those in the 
habit of covering. Geldings rarely shew this hernia; and M. Girard has 
never seen it in a mare. One obvious reason for this exemption is the com- 
parative narrowness of the abdominal ring in the female, the round ligament 
being inconsiderable in volume contrasted with the spermatic cord. The 
prcscnct! of the uterus and vagina, together with the greater elevation of the 
pelvis in the uiarC, will also serve to explain this — the bowels in her body 
being necessarily thrown still more forward against the diaphragm. 
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Notwithstanding these impediments, however, the occurrence is 
possible, as is satisfactorily shewn by a case related in The Vete* 
rinarian for 1830, by Mr. Proctor. 

Peculiarities * — This hernia may exist with or without visible tumour ; and 
may either be acute or chrome^ simple or strangvlaJted,, continued or intermittenl^ 
In some cases there exists thickening of the membranes, adhesion of the 
coverings of the hernia to one another, occasionally to the intestine within 
them. In other instances hernia is complicated with hydrocele, the tumour 
assuming another shape and acquiring considerable magnitude. Besides 
these differences, the hernia may be what is called UdenL, i. e., imperceptible, 
at least to the view, in consequence of having protruded no farther than the 
inguinal canal, in which state it is named bubonocele ; when it pervades the 
canal and descends into the scrotum, it takes the appellation of oscheoceus. 
Either of these forms may be recent or inveterate^ reducible or irreducible. 
Hernia very rarely exists on both sides. It occurs oftenest on the right— a 
circumstance M. Girard is unable to explain : may it not arise from horses 
in general being taught to put their right legs foremost, and consequently 
exert and strain their right sides more than their left ? 

M. Girard enters into an account of each form of inguinal 
hernia by a classification of cases under the general heads of jEVt- 
ierocele and Epiplocele ; and the specific ones of recent or inn 
guinal eniet'ocele (properly so called), entcrocele frofa castration, 
chronic or scrotal enlerocele, and congenital enterocele, 

INGUINAL HERNIA — strictly so called, or bubonocele — ^almost al* 
ways makes its appearance abruptly, and hastens to become strangulated. 
Whenever it does happen that the descent is gradual, the gut remains for a 
time in concealment, nor do we become advertised of its descent until it has 
made farther progress or given rise to certain disorder. 

The Symptoms marking its presence are — indisposition to work, erected 
head, appetite impaired : pain succeeding, the animal breathes deeply, paws, 
and puts liimself into various postures to obtain relief. There are cases in 
which the horse appears as if he were languishing from over-fatigue. Now 
and then the gut returns of itself, and the patient becomes suddenly restored 
to ease. A second descent, however, commonly takes place, and that — 
should it likewise return — becomes followed by a third, and so on, until, 
from the volume it acquires, the hernia becomes permanent. Knowmg the 
usual causes, it becomes our duty, while watching the symptoms, to make 
inquiries concerning theip. At length, the pulse becomes threaddy; the 
eyes reddened; the pupils dilated. Inflammation seizing the displaced parts, 
occasions slight colics, continued or intermittent. Both Mr. Hodgson and 
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Mr. Mdiyneux (veteriaary smti^eoiifl ia tkt Company's Army) compare the 
syn^tooia to thoae of colic; with this difi^aronee, adds Mr. M., ** that there 
is no remission of pain." The testicle on the hernial side, thongh fhlt drawn 
up, imegulariy descends and ascends : this symptom is highly pathognomonic, 
and one demanding that the practitioner should, without loss of time, examine 
into the state of the inguinal canal In this 

Examination^ or manipulation, both hands are employed; one being intro* 
duced into the rectum, the other into the sheath. The one within the rec- 
tum seeks the internal ring; while the other, pursuing the course of the 
cord on the side affected, is pushed up to the external ring ; and thus, in 
the natural state, the opposed fingers may be made nearly to meet, and the 
dimensions and condition of the apertures ascertained. However small the 
protruded portion of gut, the operator will be able to detect the bubonocele, 
and even reduce it, by proceeding, secmdum artem^ with such necessary pre- 
cautions as will be hereafter pointed out. This exploratipn may be con- 
ducted in the standing posture; though it will be prosecuted with more 
&ciiity and certainty should the patient be cast, which, indeed, is by &r the 
preferable mode of proceeding. 

Should hernia be found, and not prove at once reducible, M. 
Girard recommends to be practised in the following manner 

THE TAXIS. — The horse is to be thrown upon the unaffected side ; and, 
with one hind leg drawn and fixed forward, in the same manner as for cas- 
tration, be is to be turned upon his back, and maintained in that position by 
bundles of straw, with heaps of straw placed underneath him to raise the 
croup. With both arms well oiled, or smeared with some mucilaginous de- 
coction, the operator will now commence bis exploration, taking care to 
empty the rectum as he proceeds. Should he find that the gut passing 
through the ring is neither strictured nor strangulated, be may endeavour to 
disengage the hernial portion by gently drawing it within the cavity, at the 
same time aiding its retraction by pushing it inward with the other hand 
within the sheath. Should he experience much d^culty in that attempt, 
he is to desist ; violence being too often the forerunner of strangulation and 
gangrene. The practitioner must bear in mind, also, that, although he has 
succeeded in the reduction, unless this be followed by castration, and that 
immediate, the protrusion is likely to recur, and may do so even the moment 
after the animal has risen. Mr. Molyneux recommends that the patient be 
blooded laigely prior to being cast for the taxis, with a view of enfeebling the 
muscular energy ; and, for my own part, I quite subscribe to bis practice. 

The Feel of the Tumour is soft, more or less voluminous, and elastic andr-r 
wben the horse is coughed? — salient, or rebounding under the pressure of the 
fingers, or else it is substantial and weif^ty. It either fluctuates or pits, 
according as it contains gaseous or stercoral matters, the latter givmg.it 
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at tiiaueB a solid, irreguku^, lumpy feel. When the gut is so closely eui* 
braced around the neck of its peritoneal sheath that all passage throag^ it 
is interrupted, the hernia is said to be 

Strangulated; an event also indicated by the rapid aggravation of all the 
symptoms. Sometimes it happens that the gut is merely nipped or pinched 
at the ring, a swelling being thereby produced about the size of a nut ; at 
other times, sufficient of the gut enters the inguinal canal to admit of the ac- 
cumulation of matters, stercoral or gaseous, or both, and the consequences 
are, distention and gangrene. 

The Symptom of recent StrangidaiUm are— aggravated colic, which ceases 
only with the supervention of gangrene; alternate ascent and descent of the 
testicle, at first in quick succession, afterwards at longer and longer intervals, 
until at last the organ continues drawn up — no longer perceptible below* 
Tortured with pain, the animal lies down and rolls upon his back, and main- 
tains that position — appearing to derive from it temporary relief. While in 
the erect posture he quite writhes from suffering, and, with his fore feet 
fixed, crouches almost down to the ground. He breaks out into a profuse 
sweat; and in that state ends his agony, not by lying down and struggling, 
as in ordinary enteritic cases, but by falling at once prostrate, a lifeless car- 
cass. In a case that occurred to M. Languenard, and another that happened 
to M. Girard himself, the spasms were attended by vomiting, and in the for- 
mer also by rupture of the diaphragm. 

HERNIA IMMEDIATELY FOLLOWING CASTRATION— what 
M. Girard calls the hernia of castration — is produced either by the violent 
struggles of the animal while under the operation, or else appears in the act 
of rising. In its effects it is essentially similar to the one alrea^ described. 

SCROTAL HERNIA, or oschboceub, owes its production to dilatation 
of the vaginal sheath of the testicle, combined with relaxation of the fibrous 
tissue surrounding the ring, and is at first mostly intermittent ; that is, it 
disappears during repose, and returns under exercise or exertion; which 
variable condition continues until such a descent takes place as renders the 
tumour, from its weight, incapable of yielding to the retraction of the sur- 
rounding parts : in this condition its augmentation goes on, until the matters 
accumulated within the gut produce obstruction, and that becomes followed 
by strangulation. These changes, so far from being suddm, proceed rather 
slowly; and accumulation and obstruction always precede strangulation. 
While the accumulation is going on, we may observe loathing of food, dul- 
ness, indisposition to move; also, as the engorgement proceeds, loss ofappe* 
tite, c<m8tipation, borboiygma, colic. Strangulation adds virulence to these 
symptoms, occasioning, as in recent hernia, the greatest distress, until gan- 
grene takes place, and then all pain suddenly ceases, and cold sweats, and 
sMverings, and convulsions, close the scene. 

Sirasigulatiotu — Practical observations shew us that old hemiss become 
strangulated from engoigement, and not from stricture around the neck of 
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the sac at the ring : that can be considered but as a secondary cauae. The 
circumstance of stricture following, however, accounts for the symptoms of 
strangulation being in these and the afore*mentioned cases essentially alike ; 
being found to vary only in their succession and rapidity of progress. It may 
be observed, however, that many horses having scrotal herniac not only 
escape strangulation, but continue to do their work with a large tumour 
swinging between their thighs — Gibson mentions a case in which the gut 
extended the scrotum down to the hock” — apparently without any incon- 
venience from it beyond what may arise from its balk and weight. This is 
a fact which argues most strongly against meddling with such tumours unless 
we be peremptorily called on to interfere. 

Diagnom . — It is not always easy to distinguish scrotal enterocelc from 
other swellings of the genitals, and particularly when the hernia is compli- 
cated with sarcocele or varicocele, or thickening of the cord, or a combina- 
tioD of these affections. The tumour of an enterocele does not preserve a 
general uniformity ; it is commonly most bulky next the abdomen, increasing 
from below upwards : indeed there are cases in which its volume below, little, 
if any, exceeds that of the scrotum. The swelling yields to pressure, and re- 
turns to its form after being compressed. If it be raised up with the hand, 
it sensibly diminishes in volume, from part of its contents being withdrawn 
into the abdomen ; which retraction sometimes is attended with a gurgling 
noise. Should it be deemed advisable to examine into the state of the ingui- 
nal canal, its openings will be found to be more or less dilated and encum- 
bered ; and this is an infallible proof of the existence of hernia. 

One Diagnostic more I would add, which seems to have escaped the obser- 
vation of ot|pr learned author ; and that is, the self-expansion of the swelling 
under the effort of coughing. Grasp the tumour with one or both hands, 
softly but closely, and then let another person cough the horse, and the 
swelling will be found suddenly to expand under the effort, and as quickly to 
recede again. Might not this criterion supersede the troublesome business 
of eiqploration per rectum et vaginam penis f 

MorMd Consequences ^ — In idmost all chronic hemise we meet with serous 
effurion, either into the cavity of the tunica vaginalis, or into the cellular 
tissue uniting the hernial coverings. Morbid thickening of the tunics is a 
much rarer occurrence, and one of which M. Girard has seen but few exam- 
ples. The comparative rarity of cases of adhesion between the gut and sac 
in horses, Girard thinks, may be ascribed to the non-employment of artiffeial 
pressure, by trusses and bandages, as in man. Mr. Charles PercivaU, how- 
ever, infimns me, that the occurrence is by no means so uncommon in India, 
where castration is much practised at a laie period of Itfe, 

CONGENITAL HERNIA.— This, the most frequent but the least dan- 
gerous species of hernia, is an attendant on birth, augmenting up to the third 
or sixth month, after that diminishing, and ultimately disappearing. Should 
it continue triihout lessening in volume ibr a year or eighteen months, it may 
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be considered as, and is in feet become, a chronic or permanent scrota! 
hernia. In case the swelling, however, instead of being always the same, at 
intervals diminishes, and continues so to do more sensibly as time advances, 
it will in the end recede altogether ; and though it return again at times, still, 
the relapses growing less marked or frequent, at last the gut will enter the 
ring no more. 

In the Foetus in Utero inguinal hernia is found. M. Linguenard, V.8., 
who has practised for twenty years in Normandy, a great breeding country, 
has ascertained, by a vast number of observations, that inguinal hernia is in- 
variably present at birth, even in abortions and in subjects still-born. 

After Birth . — Hemiae making their appearance a few days after birth are 
also to be included in the class of “ congenital.” In these cases the g^t be- 
comes hernial in the same manner in which it does in adult age : it slips 
through the peritoneal aperture at the ring, and either drags down the tes- 
ticle along with it, or else follows that organ in its descent : the testicles in 
ordinary cases descending prior to the sixth or seventh month. The expe- 
rienced practitioner abovenamed, M. Linguenard, calculates that about one- 
fourth of the Norman colts are foaled with scrotal hernia ; but that in the 
majority of them it disappears in the course of growth. In the Recuetl de 
Medicine Veterinaire for July, 1828, appears the following : — “ These swell- 
ings (scrotal herniae) occasionally make their appearance in the scrotum of 
the colt a few days after birth. Sometimes they occupy one side only of the 
bag ; occasionally both are distended. In a few instances the scrotum be- 
comes as large as a child^s head : these are true scrotal hemise. A portion 
of intestine has descended into the scrotum. Bandages and topical applica- 
tions are perfectly useless, or worse — producing irritation and pain. At an 
uncertain period the swelling begins spontaneously to diminish, and at length 
entirely disappears. When it occupies both sides of the scrotum, it goes 
back more tardily ; and the retraction of one side seems to be quite inde- 
pendent of that of the other.” 

Comes . — It is worth while to inquire if the hernia, prior to birth, originate 
from causes similar to those that occasion it in after age. Certain move- 
ments of the full-grown foetus appear very likely to produce hernia, espe- 
cially at a time when the inguinal apertures and passes are so lax as almost 
to invite entry : indeed, both the ring and inguinal canal in the foetus appear 
proportionably larger than in the adult, and evidently possess more extensi- 
bility. The parietal parts — ^the fibrous aponeurosis of the abdomen, the 
borders of the external ring, the dartos, and the cremaster — ^being all as yet 
but imperfectly developed, possess little power to oppose hernia. No sooner 
has the foetus left the womb, however, than these several parts by degrees ac- 
quiie strength, until they attain energy sufficient to re-act upon an incarce- 
rated hernia, raise it upwards, and ultimately force it back again into the 
abdominal CAvity, and retain it there. We may now also explmn how it 
happens tKat these hemise suffer no engorgement nor strangulation until age 
VOL. II. P p 
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ilt farther advanced ; fbr then it is that the animal's food becomes of that 
fibrous substantial character that adds to the volume and weight of the 
hernia, and in the same ratio operates against its return, and tends to super- 
induce other more serious consequences. 

EPIPLOCELE is a fi^uent companion of enteroccle, without adding any 
thing to the importance of the case : indeed, epiploccle of itself is so far fVom 
’ being dangerous, that it has occurred without symptoms either of pain or dis- 
ordered function. Protruded omentum, without intestine, gives rise simply 
to a soft indolent tumour in the groin, unvarying in volume, unless it receive 
additional contents : a circumstance that sen es at once to distinguish it from 
enterocele. I think I may add to this, coughing, as a corroborating diag- 
nostic. M. Roupp assured M. Girard, that in the course of the practice of 
castration on cart-horses, he had on several occasions met with hernial omen- 
tum, and had invariably amputated the protrusion without the smallest ill 
consequences. 

THE TREATMENT OF INGUINAL HERNIA must be 
based upon the release or return of the incarcerated viscus. The 
veterinarian’s first concern in these cases is his diagnostic; his 
next, the due appreciation and scientific oinployinent of the dif- 
ferent resources furnished him by his art for the subjugation of the 
disease. The case however may be incurable, or of such nature as 
would evince folly and temerity in surgical interference of any 
kind — at least, of what wc understand by an '' operation.” 

While 80 recent that the tumour is yet only visible at certain times, and the 
animal's health remains undisturbed, nothing njore is commonly done than 
bathing the animal in some river, or making use of astringent applications or 
injections. Unfortunately, veterinary surgery has not yet invented any sort 
of truss or suspensory bandage that can be worn. 

Reduction by the Taxis . — A manual operation for the return of the gut, the 
nature <«f which and mode of procedure have been already described at page 
280, can only be practised with success so long as the ring remains in its 
natural condition, and while the hernia is recent, and there exists no stricture 
or impediment to the retraction of the intestine. In a case where the neck of 
the sac is become enlarged, the reduction, of course, will be readily effected ; 
but it can prove only temporaiy, unless followed up by the operation of cas- 
tration, the only means we possess of causing contraction of the canal. If, 
after a thorough examination of the parts, reduction by the taxis be consi- 
dered practicable, no time should be lost. Only let the operator remwber, 
that all force in drawing back tbc gut is to be avoided, otherwise the conse- 
quences may be — as they but too often have been — infiammatkm and gan- 
grene, if not rupture. 
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Aftbb tub Opbbatiob of the Taxis should there appear any reason 
to fear a return of the hernia, cither from the enlarged condition of the ring 
or previous habits of colic, M. Girard recommends keeping the animal cast 
upon his back for some time, to give the gut time to recover its proper place 
and position; and, after the horse has risen, to put him into a stable so 
prepared that his hind parts may stand elevated considerably above the fore ; 
also to give him nought but straw and water gruel. He recommends blood* * 
letting, enemata, and fomentations to the belly. In one case, in which the g;ut 
had returned several times after reduction, M. Girard succeeded with the 
T bandage. 

OPERATION FOR SCROTAL HERNIA IN STAL- 
LIONS. This being the simplest form of operation with the 
knife, and many of the directions given for it being applicable to 
the others, our author speaks of it first. 

Of these herniae some are reducible by the taxis ; others irreducible : their 
reduction, however, rarely proves but temporary, the operation of castration 
(h tcsticxde convert) being required to complete the cure. Furthermore, the 
hernia may be simple, or it may be complicated with hydrocele, sarcocele, 
varicocele, and adhesion. 

Operation for simple Hernia . — Providing there be no sarcocele, and the 
hernia be of the reducible kind, there will be no difficulty about the opera* 
tion. The horse being cast and turaed upon his back, the operator will seize 
the testicle with his left hand and draw it out as far as he can, while with 
the right he makes every effort to push the hernial viscus back, through the 
ring, taking care in so doing that he makes his compression upon the aides of 
the tumour. Should there seem to be any unusual obstacle, he may, by 
giving the testicle to an assistant, employ both hands in the manipulation. 
The croup should be elevated, that position being most favourable to the 
return of the hernia : indeed, when the gravitation of the viscera is in this 
manner taken off, it not infrequently happens that the gut slips up of itself. 
On one occasion the animal was no sooner turaed ui)on his back than the 
hernial mass disappeared, drawing with it into the abdomen the testicle; 
which latter the operator souglit afterwards in vain. The consequence was, 
a necessity to allow the animal to rise again and walk about in order to prot> 
duce afresh the hernia. This shews the expediency of seizing and retaining 
the testicle the moment the horse is cast. In some cases it will prove adyan* 
tageous to draw out the scrotum, it being by compression apt to force the 
hernia against the ring. We must not have recourse — if we can anywise ma* 
nage without it — to rctructiou through the rectum, it being in this case dan* 
gerous, and likely to aggravate the malady. Eveloping the tumour in pow- 
dered ice, bleeding the patient to a large amount, and the tobacco enema, are 
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measures of great effioacy, and sudi as must be had recourse to when minor 
ones fidl of success. The hernia reduced^ the operator proceeds to the ope- 
ration of castration t testicule convert In this procedure M. Girard saga- 
ciously warns us to take great care in cutting through the scrotum and dartos, 
lest we open the hernial sac ; at the same time to make the separation of the 
dartos from the sac as complete and clean as possible, in order to give the 
utmost effect to the clams, which should be fixed close to the ring. Before 
the clams be shut, let the operator assure himself that no skin — above all, no 
portion of intestine — be included within their gripe ; for the latter circum- 
stance did once happen to an experienced operator (M. Roupp), and gave 
rise to violent colics, which could not be relieved but by casting the animal 
a second time, and loosening and placing on afresh the clams. The testicle 
had better be taken off at the time the clams are applied ; the clams then 
will be drawn up close to the belly, and may be Icit on until they sponta- 
neously lose their hold. On some occasions curved clams have been found 
preferable : their convexities being turned towards the ring, the apposition 
and pressure become both more efficacious. 

Thickening of the Membrones will render the dissection of the dartos from 
the sac both tedious and difficult ; and this may exist to that degree — in one 
case they were found an inch in thickness — that for the clams we shall be 
compelled to substitute a strong waxed ligature for the compression of the 
cord, which should be fastened by a running knot. 

In the case of Sarcocele the operator must be guided by circumstances. 
Should the tumour consist of intestine principally, the operation is to be con- 
ducted the same as for thickened membranes. Sarcocele may render the 
tumour so firm and compact as to deprive it of every sign or feel of contain- 
ing intestine ; and should the operator neglect to explore the ring, this con- 
cealment may lead him into fatal error, in case be might determine on the 
removal of the sarcocele. Whenever intestine is detected, he must take care 
to make himself sure about its return before he ventures to apply either clams 
or ligature to the sarcocelatous swelling. 

Adhenons between the hernial gut and its sack are so rare that M. Girard 
has seen but one instance of their occurrence ; though it would appear, from 
what has been already stated on the authority of Mr. Charles Percivall, that 
beetween the testicle and its vaginal covering they are by no means uncom- 
mon. When adhesions of the first kind do occur, it becomes nece8sai7 to 
open the sac in order to destroy them, before the reduction can be accom- 
plished, a case wherein the clams will have to he applied upon the hare cord. 

In the eaeee of Stoppage and StrangvhsUon herniotomy becomes necessaiy, 
and must be practiiN^ without delay ; otherwise, scrotal hernia in gener^d 
admits of time for deciding on the operation, and for preparatioD for it by 
dieting, blood-letting, &c. 

After the OperoHm the veterinaruBi will, besides enjoining a low and ap- 
propriate diet, bleed and purge and administer infections, according as the 
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case may seem to require. The animal had better stand with his croup ele- 
vated, and be tied up so that he cannot lie down. 

OPERATION FOR HERNIA IN GELDINGS. That 
hernia is a disease in geldings of the rarest kind, the veterinary 
annals of our own country afford ample proof; still, the fact of 
there being cases on record is suflScient to shew that one may occur 
to any one of ourselves, and perhaps at a moment least of all ex- 
pected : though taken by surprise, however, that we may not be 
taken unprepared as well, it behoves us to possess ourselves of 
every information requisite for the treating of such an accident. 

The Ablation of the Testicle is followed by the enlarge- 
ment of the end of the spermatic cord, and by its cohesion with 
the scrotum, down to which tuberous united part the inguinal canal 
remains pervious, terminating there in a cul-de-sac. By degrees, 
in the course of time, the tuberosity of the cord diminishes; the 
cord itself withers and shrinks; its vessels contract, as well as 
the VOS deferens, which latter commonly contains a colourless 
glairy fluid. We learn from M. Girard, that, 

/ft Geldings inguinal hernia takes the same course, is susceptible of the 
same terminations, and requires the same treatment as in stallions. Trusses 
and bandages are all ineffectual : a surgical operation is the only means of 
causing contraction and closure of the inguinal canal. And this consists 
simply in the application of clams — no cutting being required — upon the out- 
side of the skin, the same as is practised for umbilical hernia. 

The Taxis is to be employed, and will be conducted with most effect — the 
horse lying upon his side — by drawing out the hernial sheath with one hand, 
while the other is employed in manipulation. Should this mode fail, an as- 
sistant may be directed to grasp the hernial mass, and keep it from pressing 
against the ring, while the operator renews his efforts to manipulate it up- 
ward. In some cases it becomes necessary to have one hand within the 
rectum. ^ 

The Clams should be applied immediately after the reduction of the hernia* 
In putting them on, care must be taken to draw out that part of the scrotum 
to which the sheath of the vaginal canal is adherent, and to push them up as 
dose as possible to the belly prior to shutting and confining them by ligature. 

In ike case cf irredaetble Hernia, we must lay open the hernial sac, and, 
by the introduction of the finger, ascertaining the nature and situation of the 
stricture, proceed to release the contained portion of intestine according to 
the rules laid down for sti*angulated hernia. After the return of the gut, the 
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clAins are to be applied upon the cord, with the additional precaution that 
the opening made in the sac be included. 

OPERATION FOR STRANGULATED HERNIA.— The 
intention of this operation is two-fold : — first, to remove the ob- 
struction to the return of the strangulated portion of intestine into 
the belly; secondly, to set up an obstruction to its descent again 
into the scrotum. Towards the accomplishment of these objects 
it becomes necessary — first, to lay open the hernial sac ; secondly, 
to ascertain the seat and nature of the stricture ; thirdly, to divide 
the stricture ; fourthly to return the hernia ; fifthly, if required, to 
finish by castration. The instruments, &c., required are — scalpels, 
straight and curved bistouries and directors, dissecting forceps, 
curved scissors, clams, ligatures, clam-pincers, sponge, and a pail- 
ful of warm water. 

The animal being cast upon his back, many advantages will accrue to the 
operator should the situation afford a beam or a ring or any thing over or 
through w^bich he can manage to pass the hobble- rope coming from the hind 
leg of the hernial side, whereby he may obtain the jwwer of extending it at 
pleasure, and abducting it from the opposite limb. Every thing ready, and 
the assistants properly posted, the operator retaining the most handy of them 
in attendance on him, he will extend an incision, begun about opposite to the 
external ring, down along the middle of the anterior surface of the cord, for 
the space of two or three inches ; at the same time, provided there be no 
intestine actually within the scrotum, the testicle may be drawn out. The 
skin being thus divided, the o|)erator will next carefully cut through the 
dartos, by w hich he will ex[K)se the vaginal tunic, now the hernial sac, which 
is recognised at once by its dense albugineous texture. The most scrupulous 
nicety is required in opening the sac, to guard against wounding the gut, and 
especially w hen the parts are much distended. The best mode of proceeding 
is, first, with the middle of the blade, to scrape through some of the exterior 
fibres, and afterwards, with the forceps, dissect up, layer by layer, until we 
arrive at the innermost serous layer, immediately enveloping the gut ; into 
this a bole is to be made only large enough to admit the director, by the aid 
of which, either with a bistoury or the scissors, the opening is to be suffi- 
ciently dilated. The incarcerated Intestine, evolving under the knife, ia now 
to be drawn out of the sac, and maintained extended by the pressure of a 
linen cloth moistened with some simple mncilaginous liquid, in order to ffei- 
litate getting at the stricture. The operator is then to pass one or two fingers 
into the hernial sac, and carry them onward to the seat of stricture, against 
which he must keep them steadily maintained, so that they may serve as a 
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direct6r to the probe-pointed bistoury, which is to be passed flatwise along 
them, with its edge turned outwards, and thus insinuated within the stricture. 
Being certain that the bistoury has passed the neck of the hernia, he has 
nothing further to do than to turn its edge forwards, still keeping it inclined 
outwards ; and immediately he finds the stricture divided, the liberated gut 
slips back into the belly, either all at once or by degrees. Some cases will 
be found to require an extension of the incision, or some further division of 
the stricture : much discretion, however, is requisite in these secondary cuts, 
inasmuch as the return of the hernia is always to be less apprehended after 
small incisions. Should the gut not spontaneously recede, a little dexterous 
manipulation may accomplish its return : it will never be required, however, 
to pass the hand into the rectum. 

M. Renault mentions tv^ o cases which occurred to him in 1836, 
in illustration of this operation. 

In the first he practised herniotomy, as described and recommended by 
Girard. He cut through and turned up the scrotum and dartos, and then 
penetrated with caution into the hernial sac, in which he found nearly two 
feet of intestine. He unravelled it, and gave it to an assistant to hold while 
he divided the ring ; which done, with great difficulty he returned the whole 
into the abdomen. A clam was then applied upon tlui cremaster, and M. 
Renault congratulated himself on the fortunate termination of the operation, 
when the animal making a sudden plunge, the intestine again escaped through 
the ring, separated or tore the fibres of the cremaster above the clam, and 
protruded quite as much as before. The intestine was once more returned, 
and the lips of the scrotal opening held together by the continued suture ; 
but all hope had now fled : the animal died a few days afterwards. 

A novel Operation, — As the above accident might often occur — it not being 
in the power of the operator to prevent it — M. Renault conceived a notion, 
in a case where the strangulation was recent, the hernia not large, nor the 
tumefaction great, that it would be better to make an incision at the upper 
part of the flank, by the side of the hernia, and to endeavour manually to 
return the gut, even though it should have descended into the scrotum : 
nothing, then, would remain for treatment but a wound into the abdomen ; 
and surgical experience has shewn us that simple incised wounds, like this, 
may be generally managed. It is true that the method has proved in one 
case unfortunate; but then, there were two strangulated hernias present; 
strangulation bad exbted twenty- two hours ; and more than two feet of small 
intestine had entered the scrotum, and this was already distended with gas. 

The Bowel being returned^ the propriety of castration is to be decided on 
by the states of t^ cord, epididymis, and testicle. Should they be engorged, 
and marked with purple spots, the operation becomes indispensable ; 
because It may, performed in time, prove a preventive of congestion, perito- 
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nitis, and gangrene. It is to be practised only on the side affected, and in 
the ordinary manner, with the clams, k iasticvle convert Under other cir- 
cumstances, although the parts may evince compression, still, so long as there 
be no signs of mortification, castration is not called for. 

A/ier the Operation^ the animal is to be retained down, as prescribed after 
the reduction by the taxis ; only the limb drawn up to the beam may have a 
little liberty given to it, and thereby the body allowed to incline somewhat 
to the opposite side (to that operated on), which will give the animal some 
relief. Every precaution is to be taken to prevent him from struggling or 
flinging about at the time he is released to rise up. He will require the same 
subsequent care and treatment as has before been detailed in speaking of the 
operation for chronic hernia ; only observing that this is a case in which re- 
lapse of the hernia is more to be dreaded. 

Restdi . — By the chinirgical means stated, we can at all times succeed in 
reducing the strictured hernial viscus ; but the result can prove favourable 
only in eases free from sphacelus : whenever the hernial production has become 
gangrenous, the operation can neither prevent, arrest, nor retard death ; an 
event which commonly happens some hours after the reduction. In man, in 
many cases, we can establish an artificial anus. And indeed, afterwards, by 
Dupuytren’s procedure, sometimes succeed in again restoring the natural 
passage. It is submitted, without conceiving it necessary to state the reason, 
that such practice is not available in the horse. This teaches us that the 
operation for a recent strangulated entcrocele cannot be delayed but with 
the utmost danger. In fine, a gut once strangulated becomes the seat of 
pains rapidly augmenting, and ending in the production of most violent ef- 
forts ; the stercoral matters, forced onward by the peristaltic motion, accu- 
mulate within the portion of gut incarcerated in the inguinal canal, adding 
aggravation to the case. The parts, so swift to take on gangrene, are most 
urgent in calling for relief ; which can be given in no other way than by set- 
ting them free fi?om strangulation. 


■y^Tien the testicle is not removed, the aperture in the scrotum is 
to be closed by suture. Commonly, adhesion follo^vs this opera- 
ration, between the testicle and its vaginal tunic. M. Girard re- 
lates a case in which, from the incisions being too freely extended, 
the operation — which was finished by castration d testicule decour- 
rerf— was speedily succeeded by eventration, or the escape of the 
intestines, whose ejection augmenting at every successive heave, 
became at length too voluminous to admit of the possibility of re- 
turn. In another case, laceration of the stricture happened at the 
time the fingers were introducing underneath it, and thus its divi- 
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net to 1)6 desii^, r 

OPERATION FOR THE HERNIA OF CASTRATION.-^ 
If one might venture to direct attention to one part of the import- 
ant subject of hernia in preference to another, to a practitioner in 
England, it would be the section now coming under consideration. 
Some sad occurrences are yet fresh in the memory of many vete- 
rinarians, which, were they to recur in the present advanteed stiate 
of veterinary science, might not have the same unfortunate issue : 
at least, not in the hands of such among us as have evinced thd 
good sense — a duty incumbent upon us all — to make themselves 
as well acquainted with this as with the other branches of their 
profession. 

The English Method of Castration is of that nature that 
is converted by the presence of hcniia into an operation pregnant 
with difficulty and danger. There is difficulty in prosecuting the 
operation, should its prosecution under such circumstances be de- 
termined on; and there is danger not only at the time of the 
operation, but after it is finished. In a prediscovered or even 
suspected case of this kind, it is far better that we should relin- 
quish our own and betake ourselves to the French method of per- 
forming castration — to that which by them is called d tesiicule 
couvert. The hernia being reduced, the wooden clams are to be 
applied upon the vaginal covering of the spermatic cord, and se- 
cured as close as possible against the belly ; special care being 
taken that no knuckle of intestine is left included within their 

gripe- 

Even in a cs^se where the vaginal tunic has been opened before 
any discovery of the hernia happened to be made, after having 
effected the return of the gut, instead of prosecuting the operation 
to the English fashion, it is advisable to have recourw^ 
to Ihe French plan, and to endeavour to finish the operation srtail, 
d cordon couvert, by detaching the vaginal tunic from its W- 
nection with the scrotum, and extending it afterwards up^ tiie 
csiffd, thet it rw become induded, together wii^ 

Cfiees do unfortunately occur, 
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iiriudif owing to the impetiKKM descent of the hernud gut the mo> 
ment it becomes liberated fisih' its <»nfineinent within ‘ the vaginal 
tunic, all our efibrts to retorn, or even restrain the protruding bowel, 
prove unavailing, counteracted as they continually are by the 
struggles of the animal and the wntractions of the abdomen. 

ill such perilous and embarrassing drcumstances, it is not without danger 
we resort to the expedient of introducmg the band into the rectum to aid 
the reduction, which should always be most actively prosecuted during the 
time the wimal is most quiet. Should every varied effort at reduction prove 
unsuccessful, the patient must be bled as he lies ; after which we must try 
the effect of emollient mucilaginous fomentations to the howeL It would 
also he well worth our while to make trial of the tobacco enema. All these 
means idling either to abate suffering or sufficiently relax parts to render 
our renewed efforts more successful, the case may be regarded as hopeless* 

In a coMe. of strangtdationy the stricture, of course, must be divided ; though 
even this is a proceeding which does not always answer. When the abdo* 
minal contractions are strong and frequent, dilatation of the ring serves hut 
to fiicOitate the descent of the bowels, and the hernia in consequence rapidly 
becomes a voluminous mass, whose return is altogether impracticable. 

The reduction ^eetedy we should immediately set about dissecting the va- 
giual tunic away from the dartos and scrotum, that we may be able to draw 
it over the cord, and clasp both within the clams, which are to be applied 
and secured in the manner directed for castration h testicvle convert. This 
second compression must be made higher, if possible — certainly not lower, 
upon the cord than the former — by the clams already applied for castration. 
When this high compression cannot be obtained with the clams, a ligature 
may be used, one advantage of which is its admitting of being fastened still 
closer to the ring. 

Two case9 occurred to M. Rey, of Castres, in which this practice of M. 
Girard's {Nx»ved completely successful, in both, the hernia made its appear- 
ance during the operation of castration, afler the ap(>lication of the clams. 
In one he succeeded in reduction without disturbing the clams ; and all he 
did further was, to sew the scrotum to the vaginal tunic of the cord. In the 
other case be had to remove the clams to accomplish the reduction ; hut 
afterwards he replaced them* The suture has the eftect of a temporaiy sus* 
pensoiy bandagOt besides that of Inducing inflammation and its desired CQtm* 
qo^es, effusion and adhesion between these parts* and consequent ohlitcfm- 
tion of the inguinal passages. 

Whatever advantages as a summary operation, and one that 
requires no after surgical inter^rence, the English may seem to 
possess over the French method of castration, it must be 
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oil atl ttdas, that» where hernm is coiK^efne^ooe i$ dmigevoi]«» 
may fsvove fatally sb; while the other is not only compamtivdy 
Safe, but aSbrds a good prospect of proving an effectual cure for 
the rupture. 

UMBILICAL HERNIA. 

The protrusion of any portion of bowel through the navel, forra- 
ing a tumour at that part, is what we understand by umbilical 
hernia, or, as it is technically expressed in one word, by exomphor 
lus. The umbilicus or navel of the young animal prior to birth is 
open for the purpose of giving passage to the umbilical cord or 
navel string : speedily after birth, however, closure of it takes 
place, as well as obliteration of the vessels of the cord. Should 
this closure not happen in due season, a portion of omentum, dr 
knuckle of intestine, or both, is very apt to get pressed into the 
aperture, and, for a time, to become imprisoned therein ; thus con- 
stituting the hernia in question. 1 have not been in the way my- 
self of seeing much of these accidents, although they must be com- 
uion enough in large breeding establishments ; I shall, therefore, 
betake myself for information to Hurtrel d'Arboval, and such Bri- 
tish writers as have published on the subject. 

We Icam from d'Arboval that exomphalus may either be congenital or 
accidental. The first is observable at the moment of birth, or speedily after. 
In the latter case the protrusion arises from the yielding, even after the navel 
is once closed, of that still lax and weak part to the depression of the viscera; 
a failure to which the animal is liable even up to his third year. The tumour 
at the umbilicus is soft, either oblong or flattened, and susceptible of Aug- 
mentation on any violent efibrt ; and, within the skin, possesses a sac. When 
omentum only is protruded it has a doughy feel, wanting the elasticity con- 
veyed by contained intestine. The intestine displaced is a portion either of 
the ctecum or colon ; those being the lowermost guts. There is nothing 
dangerous about this bemia. Sometimes, indeed, though rarely, it will dis- 
appear again of its own accord : when it does not, it may give rise to occa- 
sional colic, as well as incapacitate the animal for any kind of work ; or it mi^ 
augment in volume^ and so become dangerous. On these accounts we onffixi 
not to trust whoUy to nature for a cure. 

The diagnostic l^tween contained omentum and intestine is not always easy, 
and particularly when the tumour is but small. Nor is it of any great <]Ual of 
consequence ; our object being, whatever the hernial substance, to return It into 
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animal having undergone preparation tome 
hand by a suitable diet, is to be cast, turned upon his back, and while si^- 
ported in that position, have his hind legs bound together, and his fpre legs 
likewise; and afterwards, have them, thus bound in pairs, extended apart 
iirom each other, in order to afford space for the operator, and facilitate the 
return of the hernial viscera. The taxis is now to be practised secundum 
artem^ drawing out the skin at the same time that manipulation is practised 
to push up the hernia. The reduction effected, the skin is to be again pinched 
up and drawn'out, and confined in the fold into which it is drawn either by 
clams placed upon the sides of the fold, or sutures run through it, as close as 
possible to the surface of the belly. The clams should be of extra length, and 
not squeezed so tight as to endanger sloughing of the included skin. In re- 
gard to the suture, some prefer one sort, some another ; probably an imita- 
tion of what is called the cobbler’s or saddler’s stitch would afford the most 
security. 

Of Fistulous UmbUiced Hemioi^ and consequent artificial anus, the novel 
and interesting case is placed on record by Mr. Dick, in The Vetermarum for 
1833. The horse, four years old, was bought by Mr. Dick at Kinross Market, 
with a considerable enlargement of the umbilicus upon him. He did his 
work for some time, but it was with stiffness and unwillingness. Shortly 
afterwards he was seized with a “ ting,” and a farrier was sent for, under 
whom be got better. He was put to work again, but proved still stiff and 
unwilling. Shortly* after, an opening formed at the navel, by which the 
whole of the faeces were passed off.” Mr. Thomson, V.S., Redstone, was 
sent for, who “ stitched up the opening, which was large enough to admit a 
person's fist, and applied a roller with a pad of tow over it, also occasionally 
adhesive plaister.” “ Adhesion took place, and granulations formed very 
rapidly for some time ; but a very small opening remained, which seemed ex- 
tremely obstinate, yet was making a little progress, and to all appearance 
would have been entirely closed in a short time ” — when he died. The in- 
testines proved in many places perforated by ulceration, apparently the cfifticts 
of lumbrici. There seemed to be no disease about the umbilical opeuingi 
except adhesion between the intestines and the parietes of the abdomen. 1 
found it to be a part of the ileum that had fallen into the opening, about a foot 
fh>m the caecum. Nature had formed a tube of about two inches long, quite 
distinct frqm the ikum, by way of a rectum ; but when it was a good deal 
healed up, air seemed to be sucked in by it, and |>assed off per anum. lii 
drinking, the water passed off by It without any of the aliment being mixed 
with it : it seemed almost as clear when passed as when drunk. If be got 
the benefit of his meat, he received no benefit of bis drink, for it passed off 
as fast as he drank it ; and ftom this cause, apparently, he became veiy much 
emaciated.” During the time Mr. Thomson attended him he shewed no 
symptom of disease, save a sliglit attack of gripes, Befbre death the wound 
became reduced to the rise of a quill, discha^ng white mucus, but no Ibeea. 
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He wt 0 allowed only two pints of water a*day, with some pea-meJil, with a 
small quantity of hay. When Mr. T. first saw the horse, he gave a clyster of 
water«^gruel, which occasioned much inconvenience, “ seemingly by empty- 
ing the posterior bowels too much, as flatus passed, seemingly, from the ori- 
fice of the anus, and he worked like a pair of bellows for four hours.’* Mr. 
T. then iqjccted a solution of sulph. zinc at the orifice, which caused giiping 
pains for a short time ; but they did not recur, although this was afterwards 
frequently repeated. 

- Aiudagous to the above operation in principle, but simpler in application, is 
one that has been practised with great success by Mr. Pattie, Yoker, Glas- 
gow. His account, in The Veterinarian for 1 836, of his mode of operating, 
is — ** The colt is not cast, nor submitted to any restraint beyond that of hav- 
ing his head held. The hernial tumour is emptied by forcing its contents 
Into the belly ; the loose integument forming the pouch is gathered into the 
left hand, while the right surrounds it by a ligature placed as closely as pos- 
sible to the abdominal parietes, and drawn sufficiently tight to interrupt the 
circulation. On the second day there is considerable tumefaction around 
the incarcerated integument, which also in a slight degree partakes of the en- 
gorgement, feels cold, and often clammy and moist. When the ligature has 
not been sufficiently tight, or the pouch so large as to require strong com- 
pression for arresting the circulation, it is hot and tender. In all cases 
more than one ligature is necessary. Generally on the third day the first 
cord is loose. The circle it embraces has been reduced, partly by absorption 
and partly by incision, and there Is no longer any compression. If neglected 
after this the tumour rapidly increases in size, and is attached by a neck whose 
diameter is limited by the ligature. It is necessary, therefore, to see the pa- 
tient twice or thrice a week, to renew# the ligature. The second, third, or 
fourth, should so many be required, must be placed above that which pre- 
ceded, and close fo the abdomen. They relax in from two to three days, and 
arc then useless, save for the purpose of supporting those which follow. The 
whole drop off, along with the tumour, in from ten to twelve days. The 
place from which the pouch is detached is neither raised nor excavated. It is 
a flat granulating surface, as large as a halfpenny, and seldom broader than a 
half-crown. No flirthcr treatment is required, save, perhaps, a little astring- 
ent lotion to hasten cicatrization, or an ointment to exclude flies.” 

VENTRAL HERNIA. 

This appellation applies to Lowel protruded through any part 
of the abdominal parietes — the navel excepted — the consequence 
of which is a tumour somewhere upon the external surface pf the 
beUy< Ventral hernia essentially differs both from ii^nal and 
uinbihcal hernire in the circumstance of the protrusion occurring — 
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not through any natuml aperttit^i as in bnth those ihf 
through some incidental breadii in the parietes. 

Cause. — ^T his breach is the result of laceration of some of 
muscular or tendinous fibres composing the parietes of the abdO«> 
men, in general occasioned by a kick from another horse, or a 
blow of some sort 

The common Situation of the rupture is against or rather a 
little behind the borders of the false ribs, amid the fleshy fibres of 
the internal oblique and transverse muscles. The obvious reason 
for its more frequent occurrence in this place, is the prominence and 
exposure of the part, and consequent greater liability to receive 
kicks and blows. 

The Tumour, in magnitude comparable commonly to a small 
apple, has a soft, puffy, elastic feel, and by pressure can he made 
to disappear, its contents being in general readily returnable into 
the cavity of the belly, and the breach itself often being of suffi* 
cient breadth to admit of the skin — which becomes loose after the 
reduction of the hernia— being also pushed into it upon the ends 
of two or three of the operator's fingers : in which case the borders 
of the breach or opening through thfe abdominal parietes can be, 
with the fingers, distinctly traced. These signs, however, are, on 
occasions, as remarked by Hurtrel d’Arboval, observed by accom- 
panying effusion into the surrotinding cellular tissue; at least, so 
long as that continues. 

Neither Pain nor Inconvenience, nor ill consequences of 
any sort, commonly result from ventral hcmisD. Horses having 
them do their work and maintain their health quite as well as 
others; nor does general experience warrant us in assigning other 
danger to them than such as may arise from their liability to fresh 
injury, particularly from the spur of the rider. I have known 
hunters so affected, and apparently nothing lessened in intrinsic 
worth by it. I have known troop-horses similarly ruptured, that 
have, without any surgical aid whatever, done their duty to the 
lasty without any sensiMe alteration in the tumour itself, or the 
molest sign of colic or abdonrinal disturbance of any kind, during 
their lifetime. Notwithstanding Uiis general exemption ftom iiim 
convenience even, mUch more pain or danger, still cases ^ tnhy 
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from the volume or situation of the tumour, 
or from its liability to become strangulated, it may be not only ad- 
visable but incumbent upon u$ to perform some operation, or at 
lesat to take some measures towards keeping the hernia perina- 
nenlly reduced. 

The Contents of the Tumour consist of a knuckle of intes- 
tine ; the omentum is too short to become protruded, unless it be 
dragged posteriorly towards the ribs. Commonly, I believe, ven- 
tral herniae possess no proper sac, the peritoneum becoming rup- 
tured by the blow which produces the eventration : indeed, in most 
instances, their only covering appears to be the common integu- 
ments. 

Treatment. — In the generality of cases there is no necessity, 
or call whatever for adopting any kind of treatment. Still it 
is right we should know what can be done ; for, as I said before, 
now and then a case presents itself requiring remedy. Provid- 
ing the accident be recent, the subject young, and the breach but 
small, there appears a prospect of success by the use of a common 
circingle, made broad, and placed backward enough to confine a 
pad of tow or folded linen upon the part, after the hernia is reduced. 
Success, however, by such simple means must entirely depend 
upon their judicious application and long continuance. Should the 
volume of the tumour or intractability of our patient be such as to 
render such means inapplicable or unavailing, Hurtrel d'Arboval 
recommends us to pinch up the loose skin covering the hernia, 
after it is reduced, into a fold, and apply long clams upon it suffi- 
ciently compressed to maintain the fold without running the risk 
of obstructing the circulation : the same procedure, in fact, as is 
recommended by him for umbilical heniia. Mr. Ions has adopted 
this plan of cure with good success. 

Jm April 1839, a bay filly was brought to his establishment, at Watei^or^ 
who bad received an injury two months before from the bom of a cow betw^b 
the cartilages of the fklse ribs, inclining to the flank. The opening Was six 
inrhes ib l^nf^. No inflamtnation ensued, and Mr. Ions felt indUbed to 
#bat presium Wosdd do. Mr. I. first returned the inteftine, apd 
a |Mur of oMlsatii^-^latiis over the idem and pouch, anb bad the |Muts kept 
a eoMfe« rf nitre. In a fortnight the whole sloughed away, leaving 
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time ft •elation of ftu^ftte of ooppoi^ 'mtub oseii. The fi0y {ft now ftft pmm^ 
perfectly •oond. — W^itttHMiHem /o* tnsd. 

■ .M . . 

Mr. Slnaonds, V.8- Twickenhiait, has adopted the same ^an 
of cure as has been practised with such happy results by Mf. 
Pattie, in umbilical hernia, viz. ligature. The following case will 
illustrate bis mode of procedure, at the same time that it evinces the 
complete success by which it has been attended : — 

A mare, in leftpiog ftotu^ hurdlea, forcibly struck her right flank, the result 
of whkh was a rapture. Several months afterwards Mr. Simonds saw her, 
and purchased her for experiment. ^ The tumour measured eight inches in 
drcumference at its larger and upper part, and in length ten inches, tapering 
to a BOipewhat rounded point. It was situated directly in the right flank. It 
could easily be pushed back into the belly, and appeared not in any way to 
interfere with her health, or capability for work. She was, however, no- 
ticed to be generally resting upon the leg on that aide. She having been 
prqiared by venesection, physic, and diet ; and having satisfied myself that 
there was no adhesion between the gut and integument, I pushed back the 
intestines, and, grasping the sac with my right hand, I desired my assist- 
ant to pass a strong waxed cord around the base of the sac, as near as possible 
to the body, and to draw it as tight as possible and secure it. She seemed 
to suffer a good deal for a short time. In a few days sloughing had loosened 
the first, mid rendered a second ligature necessary, and after that a third. 
In three weeks the parts had healed, leaving very little appearance of mp* 
ture ; and the opening which remained graduaUy diminished. She was 
shortly afterwards put to post work, at which she continued, to our knowledge, 
three years.” 

Fiking und Blistering have found an advocate in Mr. Hors- 
burgh, V.S., Castleton, N.B. His case, from which I take the fol- 
lowing account, is contained in The Vetenr^rian for 1838. 

In July 1835, a grey horse, the property of Mr. Laing, fkrmer, of 
vine, in breaking ont of a park, staked himself on the fence, and was with some 
dffftcuity gotbC" He was much hurt; flrtrer took plaoeon the tMrd di^: on 
the fourth Mr. Hofihurgh was setit for. The abdomen and cheat wefwammli 
swollen. Thb fov^rt'was iwduoea by temwee^ 
swellmg, a few days after, fltM war fof m l^ pundufatioii. Tk 
tumefaction d£lap|kated, hot left a ki the left jlisc' rogian. 

was in doubt whctiber ft was herfdWdr ahiceai. iie ^ougftl the toittttv aWd 
punctured it lSoodyfiuMamst)iii«,Si^. % tiM 
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tore enlarged the opening a little, when intestine protruded. The opening 
was immediately closed with pin and tow. No ill consequences resulted; the 
wound healed, the swelling subsided, and nothing remained but the hernial 
sac, measuring ten inches in length and seven inches in breadth, and protruding 
to the extent of four inches. The horse being perfectly healthy, his owner 
would not consent to any operation ; until, one day, symptoms of strangula- 
tion being apparent, he grew flight ened, and gave the case up to Mr. H, 
Of the symptoms of strangulation he recovered ; and therefore Mr. H., having 
duly prepared him by physic and regimen, put in practice the operation he 
had at first proposed. Both the abdomen and hernia became considerably 
reduced by the physic and regimen, which latter consisted in nothing else but 
as much boiled barley as Mr. H. thought would keep life in him. Mr. H. 
first fired the tumour through its whole extent, in lines about an inch apart, and 
pretty deep, and then applied a strong blister, continuing the same restricted 
regimen until the wound was healed. It was then a little larger than a pei- 
son’s hand. Mr. H. repeated the firing and blistering. The result fully an- 
swered his expectations. The horse has stood the test of two years* work, 
and only on minute inspection can the lines of the firing be seen. Mr. H.’s 
object in the operation was to excite such an inflammation as would extend to 
the inner parts, and cause adhesion of the intestine, and so prevent its pro- 
trusion through the aperture. 

A CASE OF Ventral Artificial Anus was, in 1837, sent to 
The Veterinarian by Mr. Karkeek, V.S., Truro, which, although 
of chronic character, from the summary manner in which it was cured 
and disposed of, cannot fail to prove to us highly interesting. 

“ Two years since a pony mare received an injury from the horn of a bul- 
lock on that portion of the abdomen situated between the cartilages of the 
false ribs, inclining a little to the left side, producing a ventral hernia about 
the size of a cricket ball.” From a kick received upon the place from the toe 
of the shoe of a boy, very serious injury resulted, which terminated in an open- 
ing through the lacerated muscles into the colon itself; “being that portion 
of its second flexure which forms the upper and anterior arch, and the liquid 
and pulpy contents soon issued freely from the aperture. The mare continued 
for three weeks in this state, when I was requested to examine her — about 
the 6th of January. 1 found the opening nearly large enough to admit my 
four Angers, and it had a very unhealthy appearance. The discharge of pulpy 
and watery food was great, and the smell very offensive ; so much so, that it 
was with difficulty any person could be foimd to attend her. The pulse was 
between 50 and 60, and the appetite tolerably good.” — The mare being with 
foal, and an old fiivourite besides, her owner was very desirous to have some- 
thing done. There were two favourable circumstances— *the length of time. 
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since the iqjuiy, and the absence of inftanimation. — Having cleaned ihe 
wound,” aays Mr. Karkeek, I closed the opening with a strong suture of 
pack-thread, with a common packing needle, taking in as much of the integu- 
ments and abdominal muscles as possible. 1 then applied a pledget of tow 
soaked in a scdution of chloride of lime, and supported the whole by means of 
a thick woollen bandage, laced along the spine. I ordered the wound to be 
cleansed and the solution to be applied every morning, and her head to be 
tied to the rack, to prevent her lying down. About five weeks afterwards, 
being in the neighbourhood, I called to inquire after my patient, when to my 
surprise 1 found her alive and well, the wound having completely healed. 
Had this case happened nearer my residence, I should have endeavoured to 
have instituted some experiments with regard to the process of digestion On 
different kinds of food ; and this, I believe, might have been done without 
endangering the life of the animal, as there was a copious discharge of food for 
three weeks previous to my attending the mare.” 

In case of Strangulation, tne operator would, of course, 
first proceed to the employment of the taxis, and use every 
manual dexterity and other aids to render it effectual. Should 
all his efforts fail, he must expose the hernia by simple in- 
cision through the skin, and with his probe-pointed bistoury in- 
cise the border of the constricting aperture, making his incision 
in the direction in which the muscular and tendinous fibres in the 
vicinity run, as is prudently added by D’Arboval. The gut returned, 
the wound in the skin should be carefully closed by suture, and a 
compress and roller, if practicable, kept applied over it. 

I shall close this division of my subject with the transcript of a 
case related in T7ie Veterinarian for 1839 by Mr. Simonds, toge- 
ther with an account of an operation for it which reflected the 
greatest credit upon him and the professional gentlemen present. 

The subject was an aged black marc, which was brought to Mr. Simonds* 
infirmary October IS, 1837, with an old injury, received, he was told, from 
her falling in the shafts of a loaded cart. — “ The most extensive rupture Mr. 8. 
had evqr seen presented itself on the left side. The sac formed by the skin, 
which was not broken, not even the hair rubbed ofli^ extended as &r forward 
as the cartilages of the false ribs, and backwards to the mammas. A perpen- 
dicular line drawn from the superior to the inferior part of the tumour mea- 
sured more than twelve inches. It appeared^ from its immense wei^t and 
sixe, as if the larger part of the colon had protruded.” There was little or 
no constitutional disturbance. She was Ued ; a cathartic given ; and the tu* 
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mour conttantly wetted with cold water, and supported by a bandage. The 
next day Mr. S. submitted the case to Messrs. Morton, Spooner, tod Youatt. 
They urged Mr. S. to return the protruding viscera, and secure that return 
by operation. On the 24th she was operated on. Opium was given to lull 
sensation and pain, — a dose of Jiiss tinct. opii. She was cast and secured, 
and propped upon her back by straw. Her head was made fast to a ring in 
front, and one hind leg was fixed to another ring. The effects of the opiate 
were manifest throughout the operation. After a careful examination, ex- 
ternally as well as per rectum, in order to ascertain the situation and probable 
size of the laceration of the muscles, an incision was carefully made through 
the integument into the sac, in a line with the inferior border of the carti- 
lages of the false ribs; which incision was seven inches in length. This, 
as we had hoped, proved to be directly upon the aperture in the mus- 
cular parietes of the belly. The intestines were exposed, and, after having 
sufficiently dilated the opening to permit the introduction of the hands, they 
were quickly returned, portion after portion, into their proper cavity, toge- 
ther with a part of the omentum. At times it required our united strength 
to prevent the escape of the intestines, and which was only effected by placing 
our hands side by side, covering and pressing upon the opening. By these 
means we succeeded in keeping in the viscera until we were satisfied that we 
had replaced them all within their proper cavity. A strong metallic suture of 
flexible wire was then (by means of a suitable needle) passed through the edges 
of the laceration, taking in the peritoneum and portions of transversalis, rec- 
tus, and internal abdominal muscles, and other sutures embracing the same 
parts were placed at convenient distances, so as nearly to close the aperture. 
Two sutures of smaller metallic wire and three of stout silk cord were then 
passed through the external abdominal muscles, and their aponeurosis, which 
effectually shut up the opening. The integument was then brought together 
by the interrupted suture, taking care to bring out the ends of the other su- 
tures. The operation occupied rather less than an hour, our poor patient 
being occasionally refreshed with some water gruel.*’ After she was risen, a 
compress and suspensory bandage that could be tightened at pleasure, were 
placed upon the* wound. Next day the sac which had contained the hernia 
was filled with serous effusion. A dependent opening was made, from which 
three or four pints escaped. — 26th, Suppuration. — 30th, Enabled to walk out ; 
skin sutures came away. — November 4th, Sloughing, in which three metallic 
sutures came away. A sinus formed towards the mamma through which 
tape was passed. The appetite up to this time had been tolerably good, and 
the pulse had ranged between 52 and 56. — 6th, So far recovered as to be 
turned into a paddock for a few hours. — 1 1th, “ An accident occurred which 
nearly brought my hitherto successfril case to a fatal termination. She had 
got into a pond which lay at the bottom of the paddock, and was fixed in the 
mud ; and was, when we arrived, making violent efforts to release herself. 
After much difficulty she was dragged out, so much exhausted as to be inca- 
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pable of rising* A gate was procured, and upon that, well covered with straw, 
she was by two horses drawn home. She had now every attention paid her, 
and was raised in slings for suppcurt. In this ^ cradle ' she stood quite at 
ease. She gradually recovered her strength; but it was not until twelve 
weeks after the operation that the metallic sutures came away ; a fact shew- 
ing the advantage of these over other sutures— the different degrees of irrita- 
tion produced on the living animal fibre by the different substances we employ 
as sutures. To the use of the metallic sutures I attribute the success of 
my case ; and for their introduction we are indebted to Mr. Spooner. My 
patient shortly after this went to work on my farm, where she continues to 
the present hour, doing her full share of labour.'* 

This was from the beginning, and all through its course, truly a 
formidable case. The only question concerning it, in my mind, 
arising is, whether or not a simpler operation might not have 
proved effectual ? — such an operation as the French veterinarians 
perform, or as Mr. Horsburgh, with the aid of starvation, succeeded 
by 1 I cannot, of course, be supposed to be offering an opinion on 
a case I never saw : I am but holding these simple operations out 
as worthy of trial in preference to formidable and dangerous ones. 


DIAPHRAGMATIC HERNIA. 

Among the reasons assigned by Girard in his inestimable work 
on hernia for the prevalence of that affection in men in comparison 
with animals, is adduced, the oblique inclination, forwards and 
downwards, of the axis of the abdomen in the quadruped, the 
consequence of which is, the continual gravitating tendency of the 
abdominal viscera against the diaphragm. This visceral pressure, 
particularly when the bowels are full, must operate, by the impedi- 
ment to the action of the diaphragm it cannot fail to occasion, in 
rendering the muscle more liable to rupture or laceration under vio- 
lent efforts of body or of respiration ; and when once a breach has 
taken place, the same inclination to roll forward will render the 
insinuation of some viscus — intestine most likely from being the 
most loosely attached — a highly probable consequence. Such is 
the pathology of phrenic or diaphragmatic hernia. It is possible 
for the hernia to happen through some separaiim of the fasciculi 
of the muscle, or through dilatation of some one of the natural 
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passages through it ; though veterinary annals, that I know of, fur- 
nish no such cases. 

The Symptoms, when this hernia has happened, have been 
found to be — as indeed might have been expected — a compound of 
those of ruptured diaphragm and other painful hemiae ; and by ac- 
curate observation of these combined expressions of suffering must 
the case be made out. There will be symptoms of violent colic ; 
at the same time there will probably be some extraordinary agita- 
tion in the respiration — some working of the flanks, more like 
broken- wind, perhaps, than common violent breathing. Mr. Sewell 
informs us that in this complaint ** the horse usually sits upon his 
haunches like a dog,” a posture in which the intestines may, as he 
very justly remarks, roll back again from out the chest into the 
belly : cases, however, that have been published do not appear to 
substantiate this observation. On the contrary, Mr. Daws says, 
in rupture of the diaphragm, ** he has generally seen the horse push 
his chest on the ground, and not sit upon his haunches.” Vomiting 
has been known to be present. 

The Hernia may not happen until some time after the 
Rupi'URE. — A very interesting case, published by Mr. Cleaver, 
V.S., in The Veterinarian for 1836, seems to shew this. 

The mare, the subject of it, had been hunted with the fox-hounds three weeks 
previously to her attack, canning fourteen stone, and had fallen quite exhausted 
at a fence. She was in the field once after this, but had little to do. On the 
day of her attack she had been ridden gently for seven miles. She did not 
sweat on her return, neither was any fault found with her going. And yet a 
few minutes afterwards an attack of violent apparent colic set in. Mr. Cleaver 
viewed the case as one ofintus-susception, and very judiciously proposed, as a 
dernier remedy, that she should be bled to syncope^ which was done by letting 
the blood flow in a full stream as she lay down. Presently she broke out in a 
cold sweat, and after lying quiet for about ten minutes, after several attempts 
got up. Her flanks worked violently ; she rocked, her legs tottered, she stood 
trembling for a minute or two, and then dropped as she if had been shot, 
“ There was the most molent and pecvUar lifting of the chesV Mr. C. had ever 
seen. She died in less than five hours after the attack. “ An opening was 
discovered in the left side of the diaphragm, through which six yards and a 
half of the small gut were drawn into the chest ; and the gut was so firmly 
strangulated, it could not be moved either way without danger of breaking. 
One part of it adhered to the posterior part of the diaphragm. The intestine 
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within the cheat was in the highest state of inflammation. The mesentery was 
tom in several places. There was also a tumour on the mcsenteiyr which con- 
tained about a pound of dark coagulated blood ; about four quarts of blood 
were likewise effused within the chest, which had flowed partly flrom the va- 
rious lacerations, but principally from this tumour. 

The Hernial Parts consist commonly of intestine ; and of the 
small, from their loose attachment, more frequently than the large. 
In Mr. Cartwright’s case the caecum had entered the chest ; and in 
another, a portion of mesentery was found there. In chronic ca-ses 
the hernial bowels have been known to contract adhesions to the 
membranes in the chest. 

Strangulation happens occasionally in diaphragmatic as in 
other herniae. It may speedily follow the incarceration, or it may 
supervene after many weeks or even months, in consequence of 
some change having tadien place in the volume or position of the 
viscera. Violent inflammation results from constriction, and mor- 
tification follows. 

Both Rupture and Hernia of the Diaphragm may exist, 
and yet the horse appear unaffected by any disease — ^nay, in per- 
fect health. Various circumstances tend to this result, the chief 
being, the portion of the diaphragm that is ruptured, the extent 
and direction of the rupture, the viscera received into it, their state 
of constriction. Laceration of the superior or fleshy part of the 
diaphragm, where the crura are attached, is suddenly fatal ; but in 
the inferior or tendinous part, considerable rent may exist without 
materially disturbing the respiratory functions. Mr. Sewell has 
satisfactorily demonstrated these facts ; Mr. Cartwright’s case, re- 
lated at page 149, is likewise illustrative of the same. 

Remedy. — I am afraid we possess none for so distressing a 
case, even supposing we were adept enough in practice to make 
the case out. Unless with D’Arboval, we feel ourselves warranted 
in noaking an mcision into the left flank, and through it manuall y 
exploring the inude, and afterwards taking such measures as seem 
to be required. The animal may survive such an operation ; the 
disease he cannot 
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SECTION XIL 

DISEASES OF THE PERITONEUM. 

PERITONITIS 1 ASCITES. 

PERITONITIS. 

The peritoneum is the membrane lining the cavity of the belly, 
and by reflection furnishing a capsule or external covering, partial 
or complete, to every viscus therein contained. By peritonitis is 
implied, inflammation of this membrane. Compared with many 
others, this is a disease that happens much less frequently in horses 
than in men — perhaps on account of the opposite habits of living 
pursued ; though, when the membrane does take on inflammation, 
as in men so in horses, unless injury of some sort be the cause, the 
chronic fonn is more apt to prevail than the acute. 

ACUTE PERITONITIS, indeed, is but a rare occurrence: 
almost the only well-marked cases we see of it — bEuring such as 
are occasioned by incidental injury — being those that originate 
from the operation of castration. I do not mean to deny that such 
cases may happen from the application of cold to the surface of the 
body while heated, from the imbibition of cold water under similar 
circumstances, and so forth ; but I do mean to contend that such 
occurrences are very uncommon. It is a great deal more likely to 
arise from some mechanical injury — ^from a puncture in the belly, 
or from overstraining the body in acts of gallqpping ot leaping ; 
and this accounts for its presence in hunters that die over-mark- 
ed,” two or three examples of which have come under my notice. 
Surgical operations whose performance necessarily involves or en- 
dangers the wounding of this membrane, are also likely to be fol- 
lowed by inflammation of it : among these, castration, from its fre- 
quency, as I said before, stands foremost ; but to the saute list may 
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be added the operations for strangulated hernia, stone, tapping the 
bladder, &c. Peritonitis, says Professor Vatel, is a serious conse- 
quence of castration ; for it is rapid in its progress, difficult of ar- 
rest, and if not arrested, almost sure to end in gangrene. It may 
occur in every period of convalescence, as late as the twelfth day 
after cutting, and even later. Its prime causer is cold. 

The Symptoms of acute peritonitis are many of them common 
to enteritis and colic, and other abdominal pains and irritations ; 
though, if we may judge from his mode of expressing them, I should 
say the animal's sufferings were not in general so great as in the 
two first-mentioned diseases. The horse paws, crouches, looks 
at his flank every now and then ; at length lies down, and, while 
down, stretches himself out and groans, or else rolls upon his back ; 
he cannot bear to lie in a posture which compresses his belly ; nor 
will he suffer any one to press hard against his sides or abdomen 
without cringing and flinching, and at the same time turning round 
to bite at the person. The belly is distended and tympanitic ; the 
bowels costive ; the pulse small, hard, and quick ; the skin dry 
and rough-coated ; the extremities cold. In the height of the dis- 
order the respiration becomes short, quick, and painful; and he 
sighs in his breathing as if, in consequence of the soreness of his 
belly, it hurt him even to heave his flanks. 

Diagnosis. — ^Throughout their course, and in particular in the 
latter and more violent stage, the symptoms of peritonitis com- 
monly bear that resemblance to those of enteritis that it is difficult 
—often impossible — to distinguish the two diseases, unless we re- 
fer to their origin, and then the apparent mystery is likely to be- 
come solved. We must remember that peritonitis hardly ever 
originates in the acute form spontaneously ; on the contrary, that, 
in that form, it is almost invariably to be traced back to mechani- 
cal injury of some sort; and this is often the only safe ground on 
which to build our opinion. Hurtrel d'Arboval assures us it is 
frequently induced by drinking cold water while the body is heated : 
we may therefore take this circumstance also into our account 

The Terminations of acute peritonitis are in resolution, in 
gangrene, in the chronic form of the disease. 

Resolution, or the gradual abatement of the violence of the 
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iHdkIi dSi m f^medi# Efforts mm dk^cted, althoii^ tW^tie 
wfc im tiMik td brifl^ tinte^ls called; in qmit earfy^ 
^iSfere the dmeM iiae had time to establi^ iteelf. Wheh ihide^ k 
iMkb gfaineif aecendbney enough to ihge with viotenee, #e ehidl^eiy 
miely be ahte to ptovent ito termihating " 

Ik GnWOftBIfi: ; ebnnge that will be made known hf a strine- 
what smlden cessation of pain and irritation, and other alteratiortn 
in the eyrnptorasi eudi as have already been detailed in the account 
of enteritis^. 

Treatment. — When once the disorder is recognized, no time 
should be lost in bleeding the patient until the pulse at the jaw 
totally faikr; and in four or six hours afterwards, providing the 
pain and fever appear undiminished, the blood-letting should be re^ 
peated to an amount to make the same impression : for, unless this 
effect upon the circulatory system be produced, we do little comi- 
parative good* After two or three such evacuations as these, we 
may use the fleam with more moderation, and must be guided en- 
tirely circumstances — such as direct us in blood-letting, in ente- 
ritis and pleurisy, and other acute inflammations. French veteri- 
narians recommend the use of leeches and cupping-glasses to the 
belly, as means of topical blood-letting : since, however, we are iti 
the habit of carrying the abstraction of blood much farther than the 
French, I apprehend that neither of these remedies Would meet 
dur viewer ; independently of the one, viz* leeches, in addition to 
Ibeir ineflicaciousness, being very expensive j and of the o^r be^ 
hlg, ! should imagine, exceedingly troublesome— nay, difficult, if 
m impossible— to apply in a case where there was acbte abdd^ 
miiml pain distressing the animal ah the while* 

first blood-letting, give ten drachms of aloes in solution 
or^ditooliontr Flannels wrung out from water as hot as it is pdi^ 
sU>le to bemt^ the hmid in; continually applied to the belly, will 

^mwdh to aoothe and abate pain, beaming the belly by^ 
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migpendiiig bsgs of hay dipped in boilifig water aademealh ie 
practiced by the French v^eriitamns. I prefer, myself, the ap* 
plication of a blister to any fomentation. Five or sin hours aftmr 
the eschibition of the drench we may commence giving aloetic 
clysters; raking also, should it appear necessary; in fact, doif^ 
all we can to promote the opaation of the cathartia Rowels and 
setons are of no use whatever. From what has been said, it will 
be s^n, there is no important difference between the treatment of 
periCoaitis and that of enteritis; so that, for any further informa*- 
tion he may require, the reader may safely turn to the account of 
the latter. 

CHRONIC PERITONITIS may prove the sequel or ** termi- 
nation,*’ as it is called, of the acute form of the disease ; though, 
as far as my experience has gone, I hold it to be much oftener an 
idiopathic disease — ^frequently a concomitant of inflammation^ of 
other serous membranes, in particular the pleura. The little pain 
and disturbance the chronic species creates in its incipient stage 
renders it difficult of detection ; though occasionally, and especially 
when it comes to be more advanced and attended with certain con- 
sequences, what are called 

Symptoms of Abdominal Irritation” will make their ap- 
pearance, and give us reason to suspect its presence. These are — 
occasional pawing, but not with urgency; sometimes lying down upon 
one side at full length, and, while down, now and then raising the 
head towards the belly, and groaning; tenderness expressed when 
the abdomen is touched ; flanks drawn in ; respiration quickened ; 
pulse small and frequent; bowels constipated, or else unusally re- 
laxed; crouching under weight or pressure upon the back; an 
awkward gait of the hind quarters in walking. 

Teeminatioh.— The tendency of chronic peritoneal inflammar 
tbn is to effumon of water into the cavity.of the belly, a 
state hardly more remediable than bydrotbomx : it therefore be- 
hoves us to obtain the eariieal information possible of the presmioe 
of such an mflammation, and when once we have attadted it, mt 
to cease or even slacken our counter-active measures until we ap- 
pear to have set am patient out of all danger of internal efittsfou. 
Treatment .--^t^queiiiaiiiaU blood^lettiiigs-^bout three quaels 
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eteiy two; tbtee, or four days, ragulatad by symplcsBa Jlildvbi^ 
(xmtma^d doses of aloes and cabmel, in combination with Venice 
topentine or remn, and soft soap and nitre. Bigitaiis and sweet 
spirits of nitie may be alternated with the other diuretics. Blisters 
to the belly. Rowels in both chest and belly ; and setons along 
the sides of the abdomen. Walking exercise, should the strength 
and state of the patient in other respects admit of it. 


ASCITES. 

Ascites, or water in the belly, is what we have to apprehend 
when peritonitis, assuming the chronic form, continues long un- 
checked ; though it is a malady which may proceed from other 
causes as well as inflammation. A dropsical diathesis, and disease 
of certain important organs — ^the liver, kidneys, and, in an espe- 
cial manner, the lungs — are both influential in the production of 
ascites: both tending either to an augmentation of the natural 
secretion of the membrane, or else to the effusion of a fluid which, 
though serous, possesses some properties different from that ex- 
haled in health. 

The Symptoms denoting a collection of water in the belly are— 
dropsical efiFusions in other parts, in the sheath and underneath 
the belly in particular ; also in the legs, if not at first, towards the 
conclusion ; dropping and actual enlargement of the belly ; fliictu-^ 
atbn, and, on percussion, a dull obtuse sound different from a state 
of health ; shrinking, or sense of tenderness whenever the belly is 
pressed, or weight is imposed upon the back; perhaps something 
awkward to be perceived in the gait of the hind legs in walking; 
at one time dull and dejected, at another, roused into action by an 
ittadt of colic or abdominal pain; quickened .respiration; lying 
down at full length, tmd looking up and groaning ; pulse small and 
ftequent; bowels at one time costive, at another relaxed; appe^ 
tite» lhcnig}i at first not to be comj^ained of, failing in the latter 
mgm 

w very apt to be associated with hydsothiwa** 
INkw and then tl wiU^i^ upon one 4>f ^$e anasaroons at- 
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16 which yauiig horaesi^refiofrone during 
spring and falL I have already shewn its connexion wiUi perito- 
nitis; a case in which the symptoms will partake more of the 
colic or enteritic character than in sach^s we may denominate cases 
of pure dropsy. 

Ascites likewise proves consecutive of pleurisy . One serous texture after 
another becomes a prey to the spreading inflammatory diathesis ; and while 
in one place it runs so high that lymph and pus are produced, in another, 
secondarily and more mildly affected, the inflammateoy action expends itself 
in the eflhsion of water. In one case, the cellular membrane — ^the external 
serous textures — are especially aflected ; in another, the inflammation attacks 
most viokntly the serous membranes^ or internal textures ; while, in a third 
instance, both bccunic the subjects of disease, and it is difficult to say which 
is attacked first; or suffers most. 

Dropsy from DehUity. — The same dropsies may be engendered apart ftom 
inflammation — ^in apparent connexion, indeed, with debility : a practical fiict 
to which our attention has been particularly drawn by Mr. Brown, V.S., Mel* 
ton Mowbray, who has given an excellent jwiper on the subject to The Veie^ 
rinarian for 1832. from which I shall here cull some extracts : — 

Spontaneous Anasarca — the name Mr. B. has given to this form of the 
disease — usually attacks, he says, one and two year-old colts grazing during 
the winter season in wet, poor, moory land, which accounts for its prevalence 
in Lincolnshire. With a view of preventing it, it is the custom there to take 
such colts up for the month of August, and feed them during the time exclu- 
sively on dry provender. The first symptoms of the disorder are — swellings 
of the legs, sheath, belly, and lips, and, finally, the eyelids ; such tumefac- 
tions being soft and pitting, but not very sensitive. The breath and excre- 
tions manifbst a peculiar odour. The animal tutus slnggish and depressed ; 
loathes his ffiod ; seldom lies down : bis respiration becomes accelerated ; 
his pulse fl^ble. To these primary symptoms succeed loss of flesh aud pros- 
tration of strength ; short and difficult respiration, with ftequent and indis- 
tinct pulse ; diarrhoea : which last, once established, carries the anitufl off in 
despite of aH remedy. 

The Treidmeni to be pursued is — ^to take the colt up, and give him a roomy 
box to mn in ; to scarify hit ewoUInga, and ft»meiit them either with dmple' 
water or a dacootbn of oak-bark-rthe sheath being supported all the wbik 
by suj^tensioD the lojiia; or stunulate them with embrocations or hlistars h 
and to exhibit internally vegetable |onics combined with diuretics, and allow 
a liberal diet. Sliould the bowels become constipated, smalt dose^ of al^s 
may be given : otherwise, both puiging and blood-letting, Mr. B. assures its, 
are contra-indicated.’* 

The Post-mortem Appeoammees have turned out to be--*>yclkiwiiefui>aari'l^ 
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hf of jibe mmviSm mto tl^e ceUulArs^n^lMrw^ 

t{^ peficai^um luad pleura, with efioaioo, aluips^t tP tb^ amp^t to collllpi^ 
the lungs and arrest the heart's action. Effusion into the omenttun, luespn- 
tci7, peritoneum, tn One, and but one, subject, the Icidneys were bOcbine 
<MiOipganiaed. > ^ 

Diagnostic. — But a few years ago veterinarians in England 
would have ridiculed the idea of naming even such a thing as a 
diagnostic for the obscure” and hardly-known disorder we are 
here considering. Experience, however, has since taught us that 
we may safely trust to the external dropsy, the enlarged and fluc- 
tuating belly, the peculiar dull sounds elicited by percussion, toge- 
ther with other corroboratory signs and circumstances, as pretty 
sure tests of its presence. 

The Prognostic must be such as to create alarm : though in- 
stances of recovery are recorded, they are seemingly but incidental, 
and too rare to afford us any ground for calculating on a successful 
issue. 

Mr. Cartwright relates a case he considered to be one of ascites — ^though 
evidently complicated with “ farcy humours’* — which was, after great perse- 
verance in small blood-lettings, aperient and diuretic medicine, and counter- 
irritants, completely recovered. Scruple doses of cantharides were occasion- 
ally given with apparent advantage. 

Post-mortem Appearances consist in the presence of an 
aqueous fluid in the cavity of the belly, accompanied by conges- 
tion in the peritoneum, or, more likely, alterations in its structure. 
In general the effused fluid is of a bright yellow colour, perfectly 
pellucid, and altogether similar in its aspect to the serum of the 
blood though at times it is almost as colourless as water: in iact, 
it is evidently of the same description as that found in pleurisy. 
I have seen the odlular tissue of the mesentery and mesocolon 
loaded with the same fluid* I have also met with A case in WMA 
the cellular connecting the muscular to the vaocidc^ coat of 
the stomach was filled to that degree, that one tunic was not oa^ 
completely but widely sepamted from the other. Now and theii 
fiocculi of coagulable lymph are found in various places odibering 
to the surfiuses of the intesiinesy while loose pc^rtimis ate floating 
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about B) ^ inUer, tint ’ iu<>bifbid wbey4tke a^^peMNMoef; 

The petitoneitm i« eitber not pe¥oe{>tifaly altered in its ai^pect and 
texUne, or exidbits a general and more or less intense) redden* 
or elm is reddened in ptatebea In inveterate cases, loni^ 
its shining character, it turns opaque and white, and becomes mtHn 
or less iMdrened in substance. Of the abdominal viscera, die 
kidneys seem the roost Subject to morbid alteration in these cases? 
1 have oocasionaliy found them pale, unusually tough in thek tex- 
ture, with purulent matter in their pelves. Mr. Brown (of Melton) 
met in one case with " purulent mucus*’ in the pelvis, with uloeta- 
tien of its surfiiee. 

'Fhb Treatment of ascites, so far as it involves the oonstitutionj 
must be conducted either upon a plan of depletion or of support, 
or else upon a judicious combination of both modes of procedure. 
Unless we are able in our own mind to unravel the pathology of 
the case — to ascertain whether it be a primitive or secondary af- 
fection, a local or constitutional one, we are not likely to arrive at 
much success in practice. The majority of cases will be found to 
combine fever or inflammation in their nature, and consequently 
require depletives. Blood-lettings, small, but often repeated. 
Purges, mild, but continued, in combination with diuretic and se-' 
dative medicine : the following formula will be found to embrace 
these desderata : — 


Take of Bartjadoes aloes jiss 

Calomel gr- xv 

Powdovd digitalis jj 


Powdered nitre 3|i 

Soft soap sufficimt ibr a baU. 

To be gtvmi every morning fasting, until purgation be fnoduced. 
To this bail may be added from five to ten grains of powdered 
cantbarides, idmald it not produce a full secretion urine. 

The BeteBmaI) SwraiAtros are to be ngsvded rather in a > 
favoiuableli^ ' than otherwiae t my saddmitE n^id disa^war* 
anoe of diem wauM be enough to create alarm, for fear its aog-) 
nienting the internal dropsy ; at the same time it may and dAitt ‘ 
does happen that these outward tumeflictions inoease to that de- 
gree to oocanon inconvenience from Uteir volume. With a view 
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of them,* telievii:^ theix distentm altd iire^bt, 

tlw brat praclioe ib to scarify their tensest and most depojdrat 
parts with a Iffoadnsihoaldered bleeding or abscess lancet; aadjio 
^courage the serous issue that follows, as well as any hemorrhage 
that may be produced, by fomentation long and.petseverii^ly per> 
sisted in. These scarifications may be repeated once at even twice 
a-day, should the tumefaction be such as to require the repetition. 

Walking Exercise in hand is advisable,^ ivoviding the 
strength and condition of the patient be equal to it, and with the 
understanding that the state of the disorder itself do not forbid H. 

Tonics.— T here will arrive, in most cases, a period or st^e of 
disease in which we shall find it inadvisable to carry dejdetioit-^ 
blood-letting and purging — farther; nay, tcuiics will appear to be 
demanded, not merely to recruit the strength of our patient, but to 
enable his absorbent system to remove the remaining effused fluid. 
It is not easy in practice to determine this critical period when we 
ought to substitute one mode of treatment for another ; every dr- 
cumslance connected with the constitutional state of the animal, 
and the stage the disease is in, must be taken into account, and 
with that the progressive effects, beneficial or otherwise, w'e have 
already seen resulting from depletion ; and from a careful consiikr- 
idion of all these circumstances put together, we must sh^ our 
future plan of procedure. Mr. Brown has shewn us cases of a 
description in which tonics are recommendable even from the very 
outset. Now, there are many medicines we call tonics ; though, 
should they all prove so, it would seem, so different is their nature, 
that it is impossible they can all operate on the system in the same 
manner. We have vegetable tonics and mineral tonics : some 
praotitioners preferring one kind, some the other; while some 
veterinary sui^ns there are who in practice combine the two. 
All fnractitioners cimcor in the advantage of including some diioetic 
medicine in the immida. Either (ff the following bolls may be ad- 
nttnistered daily; with this proviso— that the Weis, dtning the 
time, are kept j^in becoming constipated by clymem at occawcmid 
doiesof alo^. ■ , • '■ -y-. 
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f^ti • ' ■■ ■'■ -liinaMfrtf ■ 

Powdand cinelieuv !« PMfdend blue vitriol, jj 

0 t Qwai^ ji Qrpoirdmd p«en |i«(i 

powdered goDtian, jy ^ Powdered gentian, 3y 

Powdered ginger, ^ ‘ ^ ‘^^^wdielld resin, jiss ' 

Vouce tnrpentiiie, sufficient for a Soft soap, soffident fi» a ball. 

ban. 

Jllx. Brown uses balsam of copaiba, substituting it for or mixing 
it in equal i.pait8 with the Venice turpentine. Mr. Gvtwright 
presorib^ cantharides with the same view, via., to excite diuresis: 
they mdy be added in the propo^on of five or grains of the 
powder to eUher of the above balls. 
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SECTION XIII. 


DISEASES OF THE LIVER AND SPLEEN. 


ACUTE HEPATITIS 

HEPATO-PERITONITIS 

COMPLICATED HEPATITIS 

CHRONIC HEPATITIS 

JAUNDICE- 

RUPTURE 

WORMS 

HYDATIDS 


BILIARY CALCULI 

SPLENITIS 

HYPERTROPHY 

OSSIFICATION 

RUPTURE 

CARCINOMA 

MELANOSIS. 


PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 

Aware of the connexion between the mechanism and economy 
of these two glands, it is not unnatural to suppose that some sort 
of sympathy should be found to subsist between them under dis- 
ease : indeed, the coincidence is acknowledged by Hurtrel d’Ar- 
boval, and likewise seems to have received the assent of Volpi, 
whose arrangement I have followed in the present Section. Few 
and infrequent, however, as these disorders are, and limited as our 
present knowledge is concerning them, th^ is a point we hardly 
dare insist upon. 

The Liver, a part often diseased in men, is but seldom so in 
horses. Professor Coleman, in his Lectures, has adduced as one 
reason for this, the complication of the biliary Apparatus in man, 
and its comparative simplicity in the horse ; the latter having no 
gall-bladder, Hurtrel d’Arboval takes another view of the 'sub- 
ject, and ascribes the difference to the little cellular tissue entering 
into the composition of the horse’s liver. May we not also take 
into the account, the absence of causes in resp^t to horses which 
ore known to produce bilious disorders in men! to wit, intern- 



' aiMititii; 

j^iDBe ih wdmtttjr 

^niKtMia«%ii^taawn 0^^ ra llM!W^ tmii 

firtm in itxmnt «r 1>aiidactim^ ista^ 

bliiiyad ti^ MV Himant at Abon^Ziiiiii ib Egypt, ^ey iroul# ap»- 
peicr to^ Ukiwiie infloefnttil i» th«if 'produoto among Ixnaeia:^ 
Aiddid Id (beir infirequeiu^, diseaaaa of the Hver are, with oM in’ 
two mMle exeeptknis, ao obacoreiy mirtred, as to be eitfaeir ex* 
ceeding diffimdt of detodton during Ufe, or dse to pasa totatly nn- 
dbserved until after death : frequently in the oourae of our poet* 
mortem examinations do we meet wito the liver in a diseased, nay, 
even ^smgaiitzed eendition, widiout any suspiciona having been 
entertained during life of its being in a morbid state. Odier in- 
stances occur of hepatic beiig; midaken for pulmonic disorder. 


HEPATITIS. 

We use the word, hepatitis, to denote an inflammation either of 
capsule of the liver, or of its internal substance or parenchyma. 
In feet, inflammation may attack the capsule, and thereto princi- 
pally confine its action, or it may originate in and ravage the inte- 
rior substance of the gland. Furthermore, in respect to the part 
in wjbicb it is seated, it may be either /lor/ui/ or general: and, in 
respoQt to its character, acuie or chronic. 

ACUTE HEPATITIS. — In the present instance we may take 
the epithet acute to imply that ferm of hepatitis which feom its atv 
tivity (u inten^ty is c^ly recognizable in practice, in oppoution 
to other Wmf which prifflpot no marks whatever, or but vety vague 
and indistinct nnee> of tlieir eustenoe. The pim the,nn|mal jeeniX 
to feelf even in tte acute disorder, is but of an .in^finite sort qf 
character; wl^ W ^ chronic it is but rarely wp ,a^ alw tn de- 
tect any sign whatevtur, or even indi!m iqipn^ 
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ImM, loMlwt.lM 

fttls it«nriLn iie««ra» 

biiiiti»dH>l]rBd|<rftti«<!atekind« He h»s not 
ii^ llw puA sigbt; iu» 4ung)<bim8 m smaU and da«PL4«elimiwl; 
hb dwcha^gea spanty; and iliefe » munfeidy n litntmf 

fev« riamg in the ayatein. The fever rune on, and, nommopty op, 
the aecond or third day afier its enart, turns out to he what fib* 
non call “ theyelkiwa,” known by them to be so fioan tfap remailiM 
able cucumataaoe of the mouth and eyes aasuming that ixiladl 
Tim inner aozlbcea of the lips and checks, the tongue, the oM^uno* 
tive membmne, aB4 in aoai« cases, (he transparent cornea and iiie 
as well, turn yeUow, manifesting the dilTusion of bile over the 
body; and the same is farther demonstrated by the deep gdden 
dye of the serum of the blood. I have also observed yellow mat^ 
ters floating about in the aqueous humour. The dung-balls are 
deeply imbued with bile, and in some cases enveloped in a viscid, 
bUioua, mucous matter as well : their colour is that of a reddish 
brown, leaving, when rubbed upon white papi||:, much the same 
stain as opium would. If any urine be caught, it will be found to 
be thick, to exhibit the same bilious tinge, and to deposit, on strad- 
ii^, a oo^iious lateritious Sediment. The horse will probably Ik 
down quktly, and yet not appear easy, but from time to tinie turn 
a dolorous Wk at Us side, and soon after rise himself up again ; 
and if the tight side be pressed against, he wiU flinch or^Ute/ or 
oflierbiM txpreM tenderness there. Hurtrel d'Arboval, indeed, 
speidts of beat and tumefaction of (bedside. The pulse beeoinee 
quick, Btron|, and bounding. The breathing is disturbed in some 
cases; in others tranquil. Front being simply dufl and heavy, the 
at^otal turns qmte stupid ; at times vertiginous, so that he ks^ectf 
in Ikiwelh, and is unsteady even in his stail. lnthis8tete,sho«dd 
no rehef he dlfotded him, the p^ent is in danger of apof^exy ett 
tl» eito haol, wd, the other, of Ms Uver bursting. 

^ teB BIQET Leo in hepatitis bps bemi observed 
Wk (u^ fktudi veterinarians,—" CS qui eSt teatsripiM^ 

Mr wy^ Sy'Aihevel, Botte quelquefoSi dh tnexiihie irflulii 

quo 

mem dees l*homa»e." The most iateresdBg ase I aas^eijpiintef 
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irUh of U)ii<d«icai|^kia-<roMrlliai^Mif^»«teik 

paincefinvid to m^Iwhiwd inedi&iB»^.tlMi>fel- 

lowing,*.-— , . ■ tC‘ ■.!■ '■ ' . 

. TlwlMneliideagaAtotbeAitUl^, ttifriK4iricb, andmstamintliO'Off 
ton. kgi vhic)i m disabledt th»t 1 m with 

cnlty pngected the limb even in walkiiig. No oMwe whatever beiog #M^ 
-veraUe, and the lamenera continuing m defiance of idl that bad been done bgr 
wajr of remedy, it wa« deemed adviaable to destroy the animal. The itmb 
waa ^ONcted ; but every part appeared faeal^. Hia body waa then opened, 
Aid, abwiige to aay, wthoni of conaidM'hble langdi waa tbuiid atiddng in the 
Bubatance ofthe liver. 

The Causes of hepatitis oie not in all cases demonatfable. We 
may pmb^Iy set forth plethora and excessive stinaulktion sys- 
tem as the taro most general ones : over-feeding, overxexertkm, 
particularly during hot weather ; even simple exposure to heat in 
a dimate where the sun has more power than in our own, tm^, 
likely enough, produce the disease. It has been remarked Uud 
aiall-fed oxen become the occasioual sulijects of hepatfo disorder, 
wfaidi is striking^ tnanifested after death by a yellovraess of the 
&i of the body : in this instance, excess of aliment, with the want 
of exercise, would appear to be the cause. In.consonance with all 
this comes the observation of Mr. Brown, V.S., Melton JMfowbray, 
» that hunters that are kept in the stable during the summer monte 
are frequently attacked with hepatitis, whiih,” he adds, ** may pti»- 
bahJy arise £mm their beingdoo liberally fed, and a w«)t of wdi* 
cient exercise.” To these causes may be added, injuriea of te 
right mde, or of the liver itself; gall-stoiies; worms in the bihsry 
psssages ; inflammation of parts in the immedihte victnity of the 
liver. See. 

The Tebminahc^ of hepatitis is genet^fr speakiii^ fovourable ; 
te disease being <hiw that, though riowiy, peei^ mady way 
to bleedii^ and |ki]|^ : two reowdies wh^ Ora ^ uaiveni^ 
adoption ameaf toiets mid .geooms for - ** yoU|^’’< ;f1io gMotael; 
dan^ to be appedtanded m eaaea wbm teMwvaouiteM aitb 
delayed, is bursting of the Uver fotmt ovendflslpntion ; 
heing at the ttoto gorged mttwitb biblii iionl^ bat udth b^ i|b»; 
though tins datigef udtt inddi o« lito oiiKUtte 

dntod or unsou^ at the tinto of tbe?itifliMnmaitoiy attodk, ^ JSomi 
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ii^lurlbir» lieiiif o<it M danger, m kngm^ 
tiUnai in n alatoa^ eongastion ; mAdirng^m mom c&gimA^wemm % 
the immediate employment of evacuants. Judging bum anftbgy^ 
apd liom all we are able to obeerve in practice, tliere is iaaaM to 
believe 4iiat acute hepatitis now msd then ends in the chronic fom 
of disease. 

PnoGNOSTlC.^An evident amendment during the time the pm?^ 
gative is operating, or speedily afterwards, may be taken as pa 
earnest of a favourable termination : should that and the fleam 
fail to give relief, there will be cause for alarm. 

The TeE 4THENT required is simple. In the first instance ftmn 
four to six quarts of blood should be abstracted ; and this evacna^ 
tion immediately followed up by the exhibition of tm diadbms cxf 
purging mass in a ball, or twelve drachms in solution; the ope* 
ratitm d which may be accelerated by the occasional administration 
of a clyster. CalmaHs^ and indeed every other preparation of mett^ 
cury, being a stamuiant to the liver, is to be scrupulouriy. avoided# 
As soon as we perceive the physic to be setting, should there 
be occasion for it, we may take away another gallon of blood ; and 
at the same time--after having had the hair shorn off-^-appiy a 
blister to the right side, extending it from the borders of the ribs 
as far forwards as the place of girthing. The first dose of medi^ 
cine once set, we may resume our operation on Uie bowels by giving 
daily the following ball, omitting it only at such times as puiga^ 


tion shall have recommeaced : — 

Take of Purgbg mass 3 ttsa 

- Powder of digitalis 3I 

— Powdered nitre 3iiiaa 


^ Soft aosp sufficient for a ball. ; 

Sbe^ the btieter oot have taken proper effinst twelve houw 
after it> applioationi it may be repeated. In due the dw w wwB afht 
pev te be merging into the cfatoi^ torm, ftie inBeftton of tworar 
ftaeeeetoiuthratigfathedibofthe right aide is a ve^ oemmend# 
liblit^^tactics# 

aiSPATO-PlWl^im'IS-^ appelltoaon which wiU aom 
to,4af|^ iatenmauon. of toe peritowal oovraring or eapnfte {jf.the 

occasioflal existence posWwrteni 
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presence we aie net, perhaps at pnsMrt, iaa aitiittion to4eiiMStir 
strate during Ufe. IhaTeinthecdurseofmydissectiffinibuiid'^ 
membrane in question variously altued in texture — its syning 
transparency turned into opadty and dead whiteness ; its substanpe 
thickened ; its surface studded with tubercular eminences ; strong, 
adbesionscontraded between it and the diajdiragmatic expansion 
of the peritoneum. According to Hurtrel cfArboval, hepato<peri> 
tooitis only occurs in conjunction with hepatitis or inflammation of 
the tubtUmce of the liver, existing either as cause or effect : I 
cannot, however, agree with him, having from dissection received 
sufficient proof to the contrary. 

Symptoms. - The expression of pain will be more decided in 
thiB than in any other form of hepatic disease. The respiration 
will be more disturbed ; so much so as, wif^rut other collateral 
signs, to render it liable to be confounded w^pneumony or pleu> 
risy. There will probably be higher fever in the system : the 
pt^ will evince grater quickness, and be rather contracted than 
full and bounding. 

Our Diagnostic, however, must, after all, be founded chiefly 
upcm local symptoms, or such as have a more direct reference to 
the liver; such as tenderness or manifest beat of the right side, 
and any appearance of bile in the system, or of the redundance or 
deficien<y' of it in the excretions — the dung and urine. 

The Treatment will be the same — allowing for any a dditional 
activity that may be required in the use of the fleam— as that 
presmbed tor acute bepatitif 

COMPUCATED HEPATITIS.-Of this disease, of my own 
personal experienoe, I pretend to no knowledge whatever ; I am 
wbidly iidebtod for w W I am about to o^ on the subject to 
Hurb^ D'AsbovaL 

Thii writer ioftraw ne that amoag the MmiplieatadliinH of hqwthfa, Ike 
beet known is that in wUditbe ippeiidicesaiid tendiBoga portioosef the 
#^n|m are invelved with the fiver in intlammation ; though he adkn^> 
ledgea it a veiy embanaaaiiig queetUm to decide whether the 
he primitive or aecondaiy. to ritber ease the malady hii reed^ &e nayi' 
of mol d> /«a an pnhdl%r 'fttWs ila pnvidmee to that 'enmnjli/ 

IhirtogaeainprignltwinatoHAmnAewbrndllBrylHnHtodbsiBBStii^^ 
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t temidttbk 4^ Thm wMI bi^ temat; Jtkm^pdsi 

tiM oC ib» parti^itk^ly dtuii^ mpimtipn; ; 4®* 

despondency. The hotse b&ogs U% head low; hee^eeely throws 
himself about ; strikes the ground with his fore feet ; shakes himself; dashes 
hlii tiead about; bites at every thing around him; often regards liis flank; 
teiirt pieces ^ven out of his own body ; rears himself into rile manger, and 
seises with hie teeth the bars of the rack, and thus maintains himself In 
some cases the coi\junetive membranes timi fiuntly yellow. This dleaded 
malady almost invariably ends in death. 

7*he Treainuffit consists in prompt and copious blood-lettings ; in the ap- 
plication of blisters to the temples as well as to the region of the liver ; aim 
cf ice or cold lotions to the head ; and in the adnunistration of such medi- 
cines internally as are aelmowledged antiphlogistics. 

CHRONIC HEPATITIS.— Although the dissection of dead 
horses furnishes us with ample evidence of the occasional existence 
of inflammation of the liver in a chronic form, still it is a disorder 
whose presence during life is apt to be veiled in much obscurity, 
if not, indeed, passed over altogether unobserved. 

Softening of its substance is a change by no means uncom- 
mon, and one that we believe to be consequent on inflammation ; 
and yet we seldom obtain any knowledge of the disease until after 
death. The liver is found paler than ordinary — clay-coloured, and 
evidently contains an inordinate quantity of bile ; at the same time 
it is so soft (or ** rotten,’' as the farriers express it) in its texture 
that but slight force thrusts the finger through its substance. 

INDUBATION OR SCIRRHUS is another species of disorganization 
to which the liver is subject, and, insomuch as regards the firmness 
of substance of the gland, one of a nature directly the reverse of the 
former. The liver, maintaining its colour, feels firm, tough, lea- 
thery, alias scinhous, as we technically term it; ^d is interiorly 
in an evident state of ootidensarion and vaiS^yar obliteration. This 
morbid change I believe to consist in the formation and subsequeni 
spreaxKn^ and ooalition of 

TtrBERCtBS. — Next to the lungs, the liver appears to be the 
liibst fieqtMnt seat of these formations. When present, the sui&oe 
of ijie glaiul feels uneven to the fingers: a drcumstanoO 

iti suhstanoe is cut into, by the expositiion of F8;ri(iiia 
gMRder masseiof g^ matter, wWch we reconnize 





hibercle^ ; though We are, in a general way, tncapabie of detect- 
ing their existence during life» and irimost as inucfa in the dark in 
regard to their nature and origin. 

The obeervent Mr. Abeme^hj — i^ieakuig of these fbrmatioDB — remarki. 
There are certain organs which under diseased action seem to produce hat 
oDey or scarcely any thing else but one, kind of morbid structure. It is an 
infusion of something into the interstitial parts, in larger or smaller masses, 
and this we call Merclet, The newly-formed matter, however, may be so 
extensively deposited that solidity is given to the whole, in which case it 
cmisthutes Mcitrhtu. To use the language of Mr. Hunter, however, tubercles 
are to be considered rather as a disease la than of a part ; for, notwithstand- 
ing their presence, the gland will secrete bile : indeed, livers may be greatly 
diseased, and yet make veiy^ good bile. I have seen numerous instances of 
it.” 


Suppuration or Abscess of the liver I believe to be very un- 
common; at least, it has proved so in my practice. The origin of 
it appears to be, as in the lungs, suppurated tubercles ; though ab- 
iscess may and will be very likely to arise from mechanical injury. 

Ascites may prove a sequel of disease of the liver. A case 
happily illustrative of this connexion is detailed in 7%e Veterina^ 
rum for 1832, by Mr. Hales : — 

On the 3d Febniaiy, 1832, Mr. Hales was called to attend a hunter, the 
property of R. M. Biddolph, Esq. M.P. He found the animal, a mare thir- 
teen years old, much reduced in cemdition and very unwdl ; the membranes 
of her mouth, nose, and eyes of a pale ydilow colour ; her body constipated ; 
pulse AO ; appetite ail but lost ; had been bled so lately as ll^ days back. 
Under the fullest conviction that the liver was diseased, Mr. 11. ordered 
small doses of aloes and calomel, with sulphate of potash. But one ball had 
been given when purging fsnie on; which however ceased, notwithstanding 
that the medicine was coniSnued. The yellowness of the membranes gradually 
disappeared ; whUe one day the taare was better, another day worse : thus 
continuing to fluctuate until the 29th March, the day she died. For some 
days previous to death Mr. H* suiqpected the presence of water, hut was 
without any signs to detemiioe his prognosis. On being opened, the belly 
was found to cootam several gallons of a red serous fluid. The peritoneum 
was thickened, and exhibited a bladt hue ; as also did the extenud tonics of 
the colon and ettdim, which were ef^i In {huts granulated.^ The liver 
w«i very mimh enlarged. Hsperitoaealoevfiiegeenlda 
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while its interaal structure “ was broken down and destroyed,” having the 
appearance of “ broken -up coagula, interspersed with streaks of pus in- 
deed, “ no vestige of its natural structure remained.” 

Treatment. — Aware how gradually and insidiously these chro- 
nic affections of the liver steal on; how little inconvenience — to 
say nothing about pain — they are apt to cause the animal ; and 
consequently how remote and uncertain the chance is of our ob- 
taining any knowledge of their existence; we cannot expect, at 
least in private practice, that they will often come under our no- 
tice ; and when they happen so to do, there will be but too much 
reason to apprehend that they may have passed that limit beyond 
which they are out of the pale of remedy. However, early or 
late, it becomes our duty to endeavour to counteract what is 
but too evidently consuming the vitals” of our patient. Should 
there be febrile symptoms present, and our patient yet strong 
enough to bear depletion, we shall do right in abstracting blood ; 
not, however, to a large amount , for, remember always, small and 
repeated blood-lettings are, even from the very outset, of more avail 
in chronic diseases in general than large evacuations. Purgation, 
briskly excited and kept up, is more likely to prove beneficial dur- 
ing the inflammatory stage than any thing I know of ; but on no 
account during inflammation is calomel to be administered : the 
liver is already in a state of over-excitement ; and if we believe 
that mercury exerts an}^ action upon the organ, surely its use in 
this condition of the liver must be completely counter-indicated. 
Where we suspect an enlarged or a tuberculous or scirrhous con- 
dition of the gland, we have some prospect of doing good by having 
recourse to the exhibition of iodine, both in the form of ball and of 
ointment. Blisters and setons may also be brought to our aid, the 
same as if the case were one of acute hepatitis. 


JAUNDICE. 

The remarkable yellowness of the skin, eyes, and mouth in this 
disorder obtained for it among the farriers of old the name of yel- 
lows ; by whom — owing apparently to their confounding with it 
VOL. a. u u 
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affections of the lungs— jaundice was imagined to be of very com- 
mon occurrence. In truth, however, it is comparatively but a rare 
disease. And when present, is, in the generality of cases, if not in 
all, symptomatic of hepatitis, either of the acute or chronic cha- 
racter. Independently of the consideration of the general absence 
of other causes for jaundice, this is an opinion we are naturally led 
to adopt from fever being a concomitant of the disorder, as well 
as from the circumstance of its yielding to copious evacuations, 
more particularly to bleeding and purging. 

The Symptoms, then, of jaundice will be those of hepatitis. 
Those especially characteristic are, yellowness of the eyes, nose, 
mouth, and skin wherever it can be perceived, accompanied with 
saffron-coloured urine and serum of the blood, and with dung 
either of the same bilious tinge, or else altogether devoid of bile — 
clay-coloured. 

Pathology. — I repeat, I Mieve jaundice in horses commonly 
to result from hepatitis : I do not mean, however, in asserting this, 
to deny that it may have other origins. Authors tell us that it 
may originate in obstructions in the biliary duct, occasioned by 
gall-stones, stricture, &c. ; though into this opinion they appear to 
be led rather in conformity with what happens in human practice 
than from observations on horses. In oxen and sheep, according 
to all account, such occurrences happen ; but, then, they possess a 
gall-bladder and additional duct, the same as man. Changes of 
diet and derangements in the digestive function are also mentioned 
among the causes of jaundice : I cannot, however, as far as iny 
own practice has gone, put much faith in them. Mr, Shipp has 
remarked, that green food, clover and vetches, dispose to jaundice. 

The Treatment of jaundice must be conducted upon the plan 
I have already laid down for the cure of hepatitis. Inflammation 
being the proximate cause — the morbid agent — that must be made 
to succumb. At the same time we must have in view the ejection 
from the system of the redundancy of bile. Blood-letting will assist 
in this, but purgation will accomplish it most effectually. For 
more particular directions how to proceed in the treatment, turn 
back to hepatitis, both acute and chronic. 
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RUPTURE OF THE LIVER. 

Horses advanced in life, and who from being well fed, and but 
little or but occasionally worked, grow fat and gross in their bodies, 
become the especial subjects of this lesion. In a very interesting 
communication on the matter from Mr. Siddall, V.S., Royal 
Horse Guards, he writes, it has only occurred to me once to see 
a horse with this so young as seven years old.” So far as I know, 
this is the youngest case on record. 

Pathology. — The age and habits and condition of horses found 
disposed to this accident are such as conduce to, and would indeed 
indicate, some morbid condition of the liver. There are two states, 
and very different ones, in which the ruptured gland has been 
found : a state of congestion, gorged with blood ; and a pale, clay- 
coloured, softened, disorganized, fragile condition of it. D’Arboval 
and other French writers make most mention of the former; most 
British veterinarians describe the latter. In either case the gland 
is in a state exceeding obnoxious to burst or rupture upon applica- 
tion of some exciting cause. And we can very well imagine how 
it has come into such a state when we come to consider the age 
and habits of life of the subject of it. Since the stall-fed ox is so 
prone to disease of the liver, is it not reasonable to suppose the 
stall-fed horse should be subject to some similar disorder ? Chronic 
licpatitis is a disease so obscure and insidious in its course, that 
horses in general have it without any knowledge on our part of its 
existence : in fact, we know nothing about it until the subject of it 
comes to die, perhaps from ruptured liver, and we find the gland 
clay -coloured, softened, and so rotten in texture, that it will hardly 
bear handling without falling to pieces. Supposing, however, the 
liver to continue sound under these predisposing causes to disease, 
it is still very likely to become congested — filled to bursting with 
blood from plethora and consequent oppressed and languid circu- 
lation — and in this condition to be liable from the same causes to 
become ruptured. D’Arboval mentions the case of a horse who 
was attacked with symptoms of founder, and was treated for them ; 
but who, on his being admitted into the College at Alfort, shewed 
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quick pulse, and hurried and irregular breathing, without manifest- 
ing any pain, and four hours after fell suddenly down, and died 
^^'ithout a struggle. The liver had acquired the enormous volume 
of sixty-two pounds, was intensely black, as if it had been steeped 
in blood, and presented along the inferior border a considerable 
rent, from which had escaped about three gallons of blood. 

The Rupture in most cases, I should say, happens all at once ; 
but the haemorrhage from it would appear as if it became partly — 
nay, in some cases perhaps completely — stanched, and then re- 
lapsed : to these conjectural deductions — for they are nothing more 
— we are led from a consideration of the symptoms in the various 
cases we have witnessed and perused accounts of. In a case that 
occurred to Mr. Siddall, the horse had been ill, and subject to fre- 
(juent faintings for vpwards of three weeks before he died ; which 
appeared afterwards to have been caused by small ruptures of the 
peritoneal covering of the liver in different places, of all which he 
rallied, not sinking until the grand rupture had happened. 

A grey coach-horse, belonging to his Royal Highness Prince Albert, had 
been unwell the day before — heaving at the flanks, arid ofl‘ his feed — when Mr. 
Sitldall was sent for to attend. His respiration was now short, and accom- 
panied with sobbings, and particularly when moved, though comparatively 
tranquil while standing alone undisturbed, except now and then, when a sort 
of paroxysm came on. Extremities cold; pulse frequent and small, and easily 
compressed. Sclerotic coat and buccal membrane blanched ; tongue covered 
with frothy saliva ; breath stercoiacious ; fieces scanty and dry. Medicine 
and gruel wore prescribed. The next morning the grewm found he had eaten 
his mash, and thought he apjKiarcd more cheerful. Soon afterwards, however, 
while doing something up stairs, over the stable, the groom heard him fall, and 
in a very few minutes after, be breathed his last. 

So, iu the above case, the horse survived forty-eight hours after 
his attack. 

The immediate Cause of the Rupture appears to be either 
excessive distention, or some effort of respiration or bodily exertion, 
or some injury. In a case which happened in my own Regiment, 
the troop-horse had been standing for thirty hours, unmoved, in his 
stall. He refused his food, for the first time, one Sunday at noon ; 
at four o’clock p.m. he was perceived to rock about in his stall, as 
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though every moment he would fall ; the farrier-major was imme- 
diately sent for, and bled him, and while his blood was flowing, he 
fell and died. His belly contained twenty quarts of black viscid 
blood. His liver was rent across its concave or posterior part ; and, 
with the exception of the breach, was everywhere clay-coloured and 
highly lacerable. In this case, distention of the bowels at the time 
that some effort was made in the breathing appears to have occa- 
sioned the rupture of the fragile liver. The same may happen 
through bodily exertion. Mr. Brown, of Melton Mowbray, was 
sent for in a hurry to attend the Old Queen, a famous huntress. 
Two days before she had gone through a good run; having four 
months previously experienced hepatitis. A few minutes after 
Mr. 13 's arrival she died. The liver was found clay-coloured and 
disorganized, and ** its thin parts brittle.” — A kick, or blow of any 
kind, may occasion it. M. Millot, V.S., Vittcaux, was sent for to a 
horse who had symptoms of colic, but who — from being pressed and 
tapped on one flank while the other was supported, giving out sounds 
of the presence of fluid — M. M. thought had peritonitis. In twelve 
hours he died. The belly contained two gallons of black blood, 
mostly coagulated. A rupture, with irregular and fringed borders, 
two inches long, ran across the left part of the anterior face of the 
liver. The horse, it came out afterwards, had been, the day before, 
several times kicked upon the chest by other horses. 

The Symptoms will vary, and be more or less characteristic, 
accordii>g to the nature and extent of the lesion, the stage the case 
happens to be in, and other circumstances. The horse grows de- 
jected and loses his appetite ; his respiration becomes short by fits 
— sobbing or sighing perhaps — and much worse should he be moved 
at all ; the membranes of the eyes, nose, and mouth become exsan- 
guineous and pallid ; the extremities cold ; the pulse frequent, and 
small and weak, or else imperceptible ; countenance distressful ; 
tremors ; instable upon his legs, rocking from side to side in the 
stall, or staggering in his walk ; suddenly falls, and with hardly a 
struggle is found lifeless. 

What is to be done in such a case 1 Certainly not what 
farriers and grooms are in the practice of doing — ^bleed. No ; this 
must be regarded as a case of passive hemorrhage ; and as such 
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must be treated by sedative and styptic measures, and not by de- 
pletives. Exceeding cold water may be dashed against the right 
side, or ice may be applied upon it. A clyster of cold water may 
be administered. And in regard to internal remedies, the best, 
perhaps, Avill be found to be oil of turpentine, that being both styptic 
and stimulant. Sugar of lead also, so famed in human n)edicine, 
may be tried. And 1 should say it would be highly advisable, in 
many cases, to administer an opiate. The greatest quietude must 
be enjoiiieJ, and every thing withdrawn or avoided likely to break 
in upon it. 


WORMS— HYDATIDS. 

We read of worms being found in the biliary passages : I have 
never discovered any myself, Hurtre! d’Arboval enumerates tlieir 
presence among the causes of jaundice. 

Hydatids I believe to be occasionally bred in the livers of 
horses. In those of sheep their presence is not so very una)mmon : 
at one time the rot in those animals was ascribed to hydatids in 
the liver. 


BILIARY CALOULI. 

The simplicity of the biliary apparatus of the horse affords him 
a kind of immunity from biliary collections. 1 know but of one 
instance in which any were found. That is published by M. 
Rigot, in The Transactions of the Veterinary School at Alfort for 
1833-4.” Ninety of these calculi were taken from the hepatic 
tubes and duct of a horse by M. Rigot, and they were found to have 
occasioned considerable dilatation of those cavities, as well as thick- 
ening of their parietes. There existed no symptom during life to 
lead to any suspicion of the presence of the calculi. The same 
horse had a salivafy calculus. 

SPLENITIS. 

As we progress in veterinary knowledge, we not only become 
better informed about recognised diseases, and more competent to 
treat them, but we obtain acquaintance with disorders of whose 
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existence we liad been either in doubt or altogether ignorant. 
Splenitis is of this latter class. No veterinarian any longer entertains 
a doubt about the spleen being the occasional seat of inflammation ; 
but we have yet to learn by what symptoms we are to diagnosti- 
cate this. Mr. Blaine acknowledges never having met with a case 
of splenitis in his own practice ; but informs us he had recently 
'' heard of a very well-authenticated one, in which the symptoms 
so exactly resembled hepatitis as to be mistaken by a very observ- 
ant practitioner .” — ** The violence of the disease destroyed the 
horse on the fourth day.” The spleen was found “ highly inflamed, 
and nearly gangrenous.” What I should take to be a similar case 
is narrated in Tlie Veterinarian for 1836, by Mr. Cartwright. The 
symptoms were those of colic. Indeed, so similar were they, that 
Mr. C. acknowledges he took it from the commencement to be 
obstruction of the bowels.” The spleen — the only viscus diseased 
— proved ** double its wonted size, gorged with blood, and black as 
jet. Its natural tough texture was quite broken down, and it was 
soft, and in a manner approaching to gangrene.” There appears 
the singular coincidence between this and Mr. Blaine’s case — that 
both patients died on the/oT/r/A day. 1 cannot say I ever encoun- 
tered this active form of the disorder myself; but I have on several 
occasions found the spleen much enlarged, a change I should feel 
inclined to attribute to a sort of chronic splenitis. 

We Icam from Hurtrcl d’Arboval that Ischenlin, veterinarian to the Grand 
Duke of Baden, has given the following description of the disease, under the 
denomination of Omigrenom Inflammation of the Spleen : — During the hot 
months — July, August, and September — rarely at other seasons, the disorder 
appears, and commonly as an epizootic. The horse, the subject of it, becomes 
heavy, lazy, disinclined to work, indifferent, listless ; walks unsteadily ; with 
head hanging down ; ears lopping ; eyes sparkling, inflamed, irritable, tearful ; 
nasal membrane pallid and dry ; expired air cold ; mouth likewise cold and 
dry ; tongue furred ; also discoloured as well as the gums and palate. The 
respiration is at one time accelerated, at another slow ; seldom a cough is 
heard, and that is dry and feeble ; the pulse is quickened, oppressed, irregu- 
lar ; the belly is tucked up, tense, and hard ; the dung dry and dark-coloured, 
or else soft and ill-digested ; coat rough and pen-feathered. These precur- 
sory symptoms endure two or three days, or only as many hours, the animal 
eating and drinking well all the time ; then comes on fever, a cold shivering 
fit succeeded by a hot fit, together with loss of appetite. In some one or other 
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part of the body soft swellings make their appearance, acquiring considerable 
volume in the course of a few hours, and emitting when opened a yellow serous 
fluid mingled with black blood. They do not suppurate, but run on to morti- 
fleation. And now the animal’s strength fails him ; he with difficulty sustains 
himself standing ; his body swells ; and a tranquil death, rarely attended by 
hemorrhage, puts an end to his suflerings. 

I must confess I feel myself but little informed by this relation of 
symptoms. It is, to my mind, an account which rather t(Mids to 
shew that splenitis is a subject on which the French veterinarians 
are as much abroad as ourselves. The morbid change to which 
posUmoi'tem examinations would lead us to believe the splec*n to 
be most disposed, is hypertrophy or enlargement. 


HYPERTROPHY OF THE SPLEExN. 

In several instances I have found the organ hyportrophic^d ; in 
some, very considerably augmented in volume and weight, and yet 
exhibiting no appearance of disorganization. In one horse I opened, 
the gland weighed fourteen pounds two ounces ; making eleven 
pounds in addition to its ordinary weight. It has been found even 
larger than this. 

Mr. Mogford, V.S., details five cases in The Veterinarian for 183*2, in one 
of which its weight was found to be fifteen pounds, and in another supposed to 
be twenty pounds. Mr. M. also suggests a very natural and facile mode of 
detecting such enlargements during life : — Having first emptied the rectum 
by raking and injections of warm water, Mr. M. passes up his arm, previously 
oiled, and “ with a creeping-like motion of the hand,” pushes on to the colon, 
where the hand being perfectly at liberty, can be turned to the left side, and 
detect any enlargement there may be — certainly to any great extent — of the 
spleen. 

When from any unthrifty or ill-conditioned state of skin ; from 
signs of indigestion or disordered bowels ; from general unhealthi- 
neas and loss of flesh ; from perceptible tenderness or feeling of en- 
largement in the left side, or any other unusual manifestation, we 
have reason to suppose the spleen to be the seat of the disease, I 
know of no means so well calculated to clear up our doubts on the 
point as those recommended by Mr. Mogford — manual examina- 
lion per rectum. 
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The Treatment must be altogether regulated by the view we 
may take of the case. Should there appear to be some inflammatory 
action going on, it will be right to bleed, but not to a large amount, 
and to repeat the evacuation. We may also purge moderately. 
At the same time a blister may be applied to the left hypochon- 
driac region. Abstinence from labour will be required while we 
are doing this. And after this has been done, I know of no more 
likely remedy to work some beneficial change than mercury. I 
would give it, as Mr. Mogford does, in combination with antimony, 
in small doses, such as half a scruple of calomel to a drachm of 
antimony, twice a day for two or three weeks, then clear all off 
by a common purge. 

OSSIFICATION OF THE SPLEEN. 

Mr. Henderson, V.S., Park-lane, London, has in his possession a fine spe- 
cimen of Ossification of the Spleen. An abscess, about the size of an 
apple, whose parictes were found to be osseous, had formed in the gland next 
the stomach, midway between its base and apex, from which was liberated 
after death a coffee-colourcd purulent fluid. The horse from whom it was 
taken was a subject much wasted in condition, casually brought to a slaugh- 
ter-house. 


RUPTURE OF THE SPLEEN. 

I know of but two recorded cases of this lesion : — 

In the year 1812 I was called to a horse, then loose in straw-yard, about 
seven o’clock p.m., in consequence of his being “ griped.” I had him in- 
stantly removed into a stable, and administered two ounces of oil of turpen- 
tine*. As he appeared relieved, nothing more was done that evening. The 
following morning he experienced a relapse of the same symptoms in a more 
violent degree, of which he died about ten o’clock a.m. Shortly afterwards 
the body was opened. The first appearance that attracted notice was, that 
the guts were stained here and there with blood ; and they were no sooner re- 


* As the case turned out, this was probably the best medicine that could 
have been given. I leave it to my readers to determine what styptic virtues 
it evinced. 

VOL. II. X X 
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moved than firom ten to twelve quarts of that fluid, partly congealed, were 
found efi’used into the belly. At first, I suspected this hemorrhage to have 
been caused by the bursting of some important bloodvessel ; but further exa- 
mination shewed the spleen to have been ruptured to the extent of about four 
inches, along its convex border, where it is opposed to the false ribs. While 
I was inspecting this wound in the spleen, which was now filled with a coagu- 
lum, I was amazed at the prodigious distention of the stomach with air — in- 
deed, it occupied so much of the surrounding space that I felt inclined to be- 
lieve that it might, by compression, have proved the cause of the rent in the 
spleen during some violent efibrt in respiration ; for I could find no mark 
whatever of kick or any injury upon the side, either inwardly or outwardly. 

Mr. Cartwriglit has reported a case, since this occurred, in The 
Veferiiiarian for 1839 : — 

May 26, 1838, Mr. Hutton, of the Pauls Green, sent out his brown gelding, 
four years old, half-bred, and in good condition, for cavalry duty. lie was 
not, however, ridden in the ranks in consequence of his rider having a bad 
leg. Although while there nothing serious appeared amiss with him, still his 
rider thought he shuffled about more than usual. At two o'clock p.m. he re- 
turned home, and began eating and drinking. At three o’clock p.m. Mr. Cart- 
wright w'as fetched to him. He had been uneasy, moving about and pawing. His 
pulse W’as55; respiration natural. Mr. C. thought there was some irritation in 
the bowels, and gave opium. Though his pulse came with force to the touch, 
yet there was something that indicated tlifficulty in the blood being driven along. 
The conjunctiva was pale. IJc lies down at full length, but does not roll over. 
Looks at his side. At eight o’clock p.m. he was bled. On pressing the vein 
it felt flabby, and was not distended as usual illood with difficulty obtained, 
and very thin. Xine o’clock, worse; pulse at the jaw almost gone, and not 
distinct at the chest. He would stand tottering about for some time, and then 
fall violently down anywhere. Mr. C. began to fancy there was rupture of a 
bloodvessel. Nine to eleven o’clock p.m., very hopeless ; falling down every 
twenty minutes, and once or tw ice has rolled over ; seems insensible ; pulse 
imperceptible ; ears deadly cold ; cold sweats ; stertorous breathing ; and 
when down gasping and struggling dreadfully. Died at eleven o’clock p.m. 
From eight to ten gallons of blood were found in the abdomen. A coagulum 
near the stomach led us to the upper surface of the spleen, in which was a 
rupture, towards the largest end, five inches in length. Two tumours were 
discovered upon other parts of the spleen, which looked like, and, indeed, 
on being cut open were found to consist of, masses of dark coagulated blood, 
and seemed as if a little more distention would have niptured them also. 
'I’here was a good deal of spotted tlark bloody deposit in the neighbourhood 
of the spleen, on a portion of the diaphragm, between its coats, on its thomeic 
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aide. The lungs were inflated and blanched. The heart without blood and 
quite flaccid ; and no blood in the vessels. The stomach was full, but not at 
all distended. Mr. C. adds, “ I am sure the rupture was recent, and that 
the spleen did not exhibit any chronic or other disease.” 


CARCINOMA-MELANOSIS. 

On the 18th November, 1833, Mr. Well’s chestnut horse — slender, white- 
legged, flat-sided, delicate, and six years old, and had been much subject to 
cough that laid him up — was again brought to me for being “ off his food, and 
having a cough.” I ordered him some aperient febrifuge medicine, and had 
his throat sweated. In ten days he was returned, convalescent, into his own 
stable. There he was not treated as in his convalescent state he ought to 
have been, but was put to be broke into harness, and altogether a good deal 
abused ; to which I attributed his re-admission into my “ sick list” on the 7th 
December. On this occasion he was bled and blistered, and otherwise treated 
as a chronic pulmonic. He w^as bled a second time ; but soon after such de- 
bility manifested itself, that it was evident depletion could be carried no fur- 
ther. Ilis appetite now, how'cvcr, became better, and he lay down and took 
his rest well. Still he looked unhealthy in his coat, and day by day lost flesh. 
His respiration has never been visibly disturbed, and his pulse is now but 50. 
Indeed, his only unfavourable symptom is, emaciation. And to such a height 
did this atrophy run, that towards the end of the month it was perceptible all 
hope of recovery was extinguished ; and the consequence of this report was, 
an order from his master to have him shot, which w as done on the 30th De- 
cember. In his belly was found an enormous tumour, occupying on the left 
aide all the interspace between the stomach and the pelvis, and appearing to 
absoib the entire substance of the spleen. It was globular in its general out- 
line, measured four feet in circumference, and weighed sixty-seven pounds. 
Being divided with a sharp knife, the surfaces of the sections presented a 
marbly aspect, arising evidently from the varied composition of the interior. 
The superficial parts consisted of a soft, morbid sort of fatty substance, which, 
as we approached the centre, became mingled with fibro- cartilaginous inter- 
sections, of which latter substance the more central portions or body of the 
tumour appeared to be almost entirely composed, the radii which were sent 
out among the fatty and superficial parts having in the centre become conso- 
lidated into a kind of cartilaginous substance hard to be cut through. And 
yet it was reddish in its aspect, as though it had been vascular, and here and 
there presented cysts containing a yellow fluid and gelatinous matter, looking 
like serum and coagulable lymph, but w'hich Mr. John Field — who was pre- 
sent at the examination — assured me were, according to Mr. Kyan’s notions, 
specimens of melanosis. Further investigation clearly demonstrated that this 
immense tumour was to be regarded as deriving its origin from morbid grow th 
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and conversion of the spleen ; for within the portion — about half of that vis- 
cus — still remaining, little globules or formations of fatty matter were to be 
found exactly similar in their character to the fatty portions of the tumour it- 
self ; and as a farther proof of this original structure, the spleen and tumour 
were so completely one body, that no line of demarcation, either outwardly in 
form or colour, or inwardly in composition, was to be made out between 
them. 

On the 18th January, 1834, Mr. Anderson, V.S., Leicester, was requested 
to visit Contraband, a dark brown stallion, rising eight years old, at four 
years old the best racer in the county, and afterwards hunted for two seasons, 
carrying fourteen stone, and sometimes three days successively, The patient 
was feverish, with the testicles drawn up, and one enlarged ; he was dull ; but 
there was no appearance of acute inflammation. The groom, a very intelli- 
gent man, was doubtful whether a cancerous tumour did not exist, as he had 
seen the same symptoms in another horse, who died, and w'as opened by Mr. 
Raker, and found to contain a tumour weighing eighty-four pounds ; but there 
was no bloody urine. Mr. A. thought at first he had a case of scrotal hernia. 
On the 25th he was convalescent, and had got into tolerably good condition. 
On the 4th February he was attacked with haematuria. On the hand being 
passed over the loins, he crouched to the ground, and there was a stiffness 
about the loins, and he constantly appeared to be in the attitude of staling. 
Mr. A. now thought the case was nephritis. He was bled and clystcred, and had 
fomentations to the loins, and mustard poultices and astringent medicine. — 
12th, Still very feverish, and great quantities of coagulated blood have been 
discharged. — 13th, Hemorrhage continues; but the inflammation is subdued. 
— 18th, Immense quantities of blood coming away. Ordered sugar of lead, 
catechu, and zinc internally. — 22d, Has passed a great deal of blood since last 
visit ; and at present it is dropping from him. Testes drawn up. Mr. A. 
had a consultation with Mr, Rowland, V.S., Oton, Notts. They differed in 
opinion as to the nature and treatment of the disease, though both agreed that 
it originated in the kidneys ; “ but neither of us anticipated the existence of 
such a voluminous tumour.” — On the 23d the horse died. A tumour was 
found attached to the spleen, left kidney, and super-renal gland. The right 
kidney and the viscera were all healthy. The tumour weighed one hundred 
and tw o pounds ; measured sixty-eight inches in circumference — including the 
spleen, seventy-three. Mr. A. sent off the tumour the same day to Mr 
Youatt for examination, remarking only, further, that “ two things are certain 
— previous inflammation, and death by excessive hemorrhage.” 

Mr. Youatt examined the substance, and fbimd it to consist of ** a conglome- 
ration of carcinormtom tumours, rising one above the other, on the gastric sur- 
face of the spleen.” It evidently had originated in the spleen— small portions 
of what remained of that viscus were found changing their colour : there were 
all shades of change ; and the altered parts were of various size and structure. 
In home places there was an appearance of brain. It was a carcinomatous 
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affection of the spleen, containing tumours of that kind termed cephalomatom. 
For a further and most accurately detailed account of this tumour, we must 
refer our readers to The Veterinarian for 1834. 

Mr. Smith Huntley reports the following interesting autopsy in 
The Veterinarian for 1837 : — 

In February last, Mr. Huntley was called to a mare belonging to Mr. Chris- 
tie, surgeon ; whom, on his arrival, he found dead. The bowels were highly 
inflamed. The spleen enlarged, weighing upwards of fifty pounds, and in a 
complete state of scirrhus. The pancreas was in a similar condition, and 
weighed more than thirty pounds. Also a small portion of the right lobe of 
the liver was so affected. The mare’s prominent symptom was, falling away 
in flesh, although still feeding well, and up to within a short time of her 
death doing her ordinary work, “ although not with any comfort.” 
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The chief parts of the urinary apparatus are the kidneys and tlie 
bladder : the ureters and urethra serving but as conduits to the 
fluid which by the former organs is elaborated, by the latter re- 
ceived and maintained until such time as becomes convenient for 
its ejection. The exemption of horses from venereal affections, 
and their less liability than men to generate calculous disorder, con- 
tracts the list of their diseases of these organs : indeed, were it not 
for injury — inwardly as well as outwardly inflicted — we should 
probably hear but little of such disorders. Over exertion, particu- 
larly under heavy burthens, is one grand cause of renal disease ; 
medicine and food possessing diuretic properties constitute another ; 
bearing which in mind, it will at all times become a leading deside- 
ratum in the treatment, to take care to remove or avoid the repe- 
tition of such influences. The kidney of the horse is a peculiarly 
susceptible organ : it is easily acted on ; and many — indeed most — 
medicines that we are in the habit of using take some effect or 
other upon it. I believe this to be one reason why so veiy few 
medicines will purge horses ; the majority of them being so readily 
carried out of the system through the kidneys. A fact strongly 
corroborative of this opinion — one to which my attention was drawn 
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many years ago by my late respected father — is that of a copious 
flow of urine of a dark colour being frequently observable in horses 
who have been but slightly affected by doses of physic they have 
taken, and who, notwithstanding the little or no purgative effect they 
have experienced, have shewn afterwards quite as much tempo- 
rary weakness and loss in condition as if the physic had worked their 
bowels. I also set this down as a reason why mercury produces 
ptyalism with such comparative tardiness and uncertainty in horses. 
This susceptibility of the kidney, in veterinary medicine and dietetics 
must never be lost sight of : it is of vast importance to us in prac- 
tice — that which renders our practice in many cases different from 
what surgeons would pursue under similar circumstances ; we be- 
ing able to effect so much more through the agency of these organs 
in the system of the horse than is to be accomplished in that of the 
human being. The veterinary surgeon, in fact, must often effect 
that through the medium of the kidneys which the surgeon does 
through the agency of the skin and bowels. 


NEPHRITIS. 

Nephritis, or inflammation of the kidneys, in an acute form a 
dangerous disease, is fortunately of extremely infrequent occurrence 
in horses. When present, it is comiiionly assignable to some injury 
or abuse inflicted on the kidney. Girard informs us that it is an 
affection more common in ruminants than in the horse species, 
though attended with most danger in the latter. As an army prac- 
titioner, the cases that have fallen under my own immediate notice 
have been but few : this may arise from cavalry horses being, for 
the most part, exempt from the causes to which, 1 repeat I believe, 
the majority of cases of nephritis will be found to be referrible. 

These Causes may be considered under two heads : — under 
those of external injury ^ and of the use or abuse of food or medicine 
possessing diuretic propei ties. The exertions the loins are put to, 
together with tlie violent and forcible extensions they are made to 
undergo in acts of hard galloping, in racing and hunting, and, 
in particular, in leaping, cannot fail to endanger the kidneys ; and 
our only surprise is, that they arc not much more frequently in- 
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jured than they prove to be after such efforts. The heavier the 
weight imposed upon the back under such circumstances, the 
greater must be their liability to receive hurt. Drawing very 
heavy loads must likewise subject the animal to similar injury. 
The practice — formerly so much in vogue in our cavalry — of halt- 
ing horses on a sudden, and throwing them, unprepared, upon their 
haunches, is one that tends to put the loins to great trial. I be- 
lieve, however, that inflammation of the kidneys is more likely to 
arise from acrid or irritating substances of a diuretic nature than 
from any of the afore-named causes. It used to be a common 
practice with grooms — and is, indeed, too much so at present — to 
be continually giving their horses diuretic medicines, without any 
regard either to the strength or nature of them, or, indeed, any 
thing else appertaining to them, save that they bear the appella- 
tion of '' urine balls a practice absurd in itself ; at the same time 
highly calculated to inflame or otherwise disorder the kidneys. 
The same may result from the use of foxy oats, malted barley, 
mow-bumt hay, &c. ; though these are more likely to induce func- 
tional disorder. The presejice of calculous matters in the kidneys 
would doubtlessly be apt to excite inflammation in them ; but that 
is, at least in horses, but a remote contingency. Suppressed per- 
spiration is generally ranked among the causes of nephritis : some 
add suppressed eruptions, evacuations, issues, &c. It would seem 
also as if inflammation might be propagated from the bladder, along 
the ureters, to them. After all, however, nephritis in the acute 
or painful form, is, as I before observed, but a rare disease. 

The Symptoms of nephritis are — an awkward, stiff, straddling 
gait with the hind quarters ; standing with the hind legs stretched 
apart, and with the back reached, or " stuck up turning about 
or round or backing in the stall with pain and difficulty ; refusing 
to lie down, and, when down, shewing a disinclination to rise, owing 
to the pain and difficulty experienced in the 8u:t of getting up ; 
flinching from pressure upon the loins ; urinary discharge either 
altogether suppressed, or else reduced to small and frequent evacu- 
ations of brick-coloured and highly pungent, and perhaps bloody 
urine, or of such as is like whey in its appearance, arising from 
the presence of albumen or purulent matter. The horse is con- 
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tinually making efforts to stale, groaning and straining himself, 
while all he can squeeze out amounts but to a few drops : if the 
bladder be examined at this time, it will be found nearly or quite 
empty. These symptoms are accompanied by others, denoting the 
degree of irritation and fever present : — the pulse becomes quick 
and hard and contracted ; the horse paws, or stamps with his hind 
feet, and occasionally lies down, or he may heave at the flanks 
from pain ; and from the same cause he will perspire — the per- 
spiration having, according to Girard, on occasions, an urinous 
odour ; mouth dry and hot ; great thirst ; constipated bowels. 

Chronic Nephritis. — I am inclined to think that nephritis in 
a mild or sub-acute form exists in many instances wherein, from the 
trifling perceptible alterations induced by it in the ordinary health 
of the animal, we are apt either altogether to overlook the disorder, 
or else to regard it as too unimportant to notice. Horses are often 
brought to us with complaints of difficulty and pain in staling ; — of 
the urine they pass being thick, or foul, or bloody ; and which 
horses probably may, on inquiry, be found to shew some stiffness 
about the loins when first brought from the stable, though by use 
the parts soon grow pliant again. And yet in a general way they 
exhibit every sign of health. With these facts we may connect 
the circumstance of occasionally discovering in horses who have 
died from other causes, purulent matter within the kidneys, and 
now and then disorganization of their substance, and without any 
thing having occurred during life to direct our attention to those 
organs. 

The Terminations of nephritis are resolution, suppuration, 
condensation and scirrhus, softening, mortif cation. I believe the 
termination most likely to ensue to be suppuration of the mucous 
surfaces of the organ — of its infundibula and pelvis, a case in which 
the matter passes off along with the urine : though the substance 
of the gland, as well as the pelvis, has beeii known to become 
itself the seat of 

Abscess. — An interesting example of this is given by 
D’Arboval : — 

A mare fell into a hole, out of which she was got with great difficulty. 
From that moment she experienced inconvenience in locomotion : the verte- 

voL. 11. Y y 
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bral column appeared inflexible ; the pulse tense and irregular ; the urine 
scarce, tliick, and sometimeB mingled with streaks of blood. The horse lay 
down but little, not being able to raise himself up again without great pain. 
M. Chouard being called to him, perceived at the 8ui)erior part of the right 
flank a considerable swelling, which had been there some time, and had con- 
tinued to augment from day to day without any sign of inflammation. At 
the end of a month he opened the tumour, and let out a prodigious quantity 
of pus. The puncture cicatrized ; but in six months’ time a deep fistula had 
formed in it, which, e\cry time the horse moved, ejected a stream the size of 
the finger of white grumous pus. Notwithstanding it was twice laid open, 
the fistula would not heal ; and the horse sank. Pus was found effused in 
the abdomen. The right kidney was four times its natural magnitude. Its 
pelvis, greatly distended, ct)ntained about three pints of grumous pus, com- 
municating outwards through an opening in the posterior border of the kid- 
ney, which led into tlie fistula that had formed between the peritoneum and 
psoas muscles. The left kidney was larger than common, and its pelvis was 
distended with nearly a quart of limpid urine. Th(‘ bladder, shrunk and 
thickened in its coats, contained but very little urine, and that sedimentous. 


Of Softening, a very f^alisfactory case is related in Tfie 
Veterinarian for 1828, by Mr. Cartwright : — 

“ Each kidney w'as found to be in a complete state of putrefaction, of aliglit 
blucish colour : its texture so totally destro 3 'ed that the finger would pass 
through any part of it as through so much mud. The vessels of the kidneys 
did not appear diseased as I drew them out of the diseased masses.” 

Hurtrel D’Arboval regards mortification as a more frequent ter- 
mination than suppuration ; and gives the following as 
The Symptoms indicative of Mortified Kidneys : — 
Urinary discharges brown or black, filamentous, and foetid ; pulse 
small, irregular, intermittent ; recurrence of sweats, and these all 
at once ceasing, the patient falls, and in violent convulsions ex- 
pires. 

Hypertrophy. — An instance of this, to an enormous extent, 
and proving fatal, is related by D’Arboval. 

M. Clipy was called to attend a horse for being off his feed, w hich up to 
that time had always enjoyed good health. He found his gait difficult, espe- 
cially of the hind quarters, and that the slightest pressure upon his loins pro- 
duced great pain, particularly when he was made to bend downwards, which 
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he with all his power resisted. Urinary secretion scanty and bloody. The 
next day, in raking the horse, the rectum was found hotter than natural, the 
bladder in a state of semi-plenitude, and thrust, as it were, into the pelvis ; 
the kidneys of an enormous size ; and at the least touch of them the patient 
expressed great pain, and struggled to rid himself of the man’s ann by violent 
contractions of the abdominal muscles. In spite of the most active anti- 
phlogistic treatment, death ensued in eight days. The kidneys were found 
enormously enlarged, weighing each from twenty-four to twenty- seven pounds, 
occupying all the posterior part of the abdomen, and in some measure block- 
ing up the opening into the pelvis, their inferior surface being upon a level 
with the pubes. Their surrounding cellular tissue was very much infiltrated, 
and their internal substance generally reddened. 

Of Condensation, Induration, and Scirrhus I have seen 
several specimens in wet preparations. The following cases from 
D’Arboval, in illustration of these changes, are worth our atten- 
tion : — 

A horse suspected to have strained his loins, was for three months under 
the treatment of an empiric. For the two first he continued standing, 
at length he lay down, never to rise again, and died in a complete state of ma- 
rasmus. In opening the body M. Chouard discovered that the left kidney, 
of its ordinary volume, had become cartilaginous. Its pelvis contained a 
large glassful of limpid urine. '^Fhe right had also begun to undergo the 
same change, and had become firmly adherent to the peritoneum. In the 
bladder were found several stones about the size of peas ; and one within the 
left ureter. Here, therefore, existed urinary calculi ; but in the case which 
foUows nothing of the kind was di.scovcrcd : — 

A horse, eight years old, strained his loins in descending a steep declivity ; 
but in spite of the inconvenience it occasioned him in going, continued his 
work for eight months afterwards, at which time M. C’houard first saw him. 
lie had not lain down more than twice or thrice since the accident, and was 
now couched upon his hind parts like a dog. The urine, which until now had 
passed frequently and in small quantities, had become suppressed altogether. 
There was obstinate constipation, and the patient appeared to suffer violent 
pains in passing his dung. He was destroyed. The left kidney, in a state of 
induration, had become a carcinomatous mass, of the size of a man’s head, and 
about eight livres in wxnght, in the centre of which was a nucleus of suppura- 
tion. An aneurism, as large as the aorta, existed in the renal artery of the 
same side. 

Melanosis. — T he following is extracted from Professor An- 
dral’s celebrated Treatise on Pathological Anatomy : — 
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Messrs. Trousseau and Leblanc found, in a horse’s kidney, a fibrous cyst of 
the bulk of a fist, which contained eight ounces of black fluid, formed of the 
different elements of the blood, and particularly of the colouring matter. In 
feet, there is scarcely a tissue in the body in which melanosis has not been 
found in some form. 

The diagnostic Signs of nephritic disorder are, the peculiarity 
of the animars gait behind; his tenderness upon the loins; his in- 
disposition to lie down, and the pain and difficulty he experiences 
in rising ; his unavailing and painful efforts to stale ; the frequency, 
and quantity, and quality of the urinary discharges. These will 
serve to distinguish it from gripes and other painful disorders of tlm 
bowels : but these are not sufficient of theinstdves to enable us to 
discriminate between this and affections of the bladder. In cys- 
titis the same incontinence of urine will shew itsell‘; but in this 
case the discharges, though small, will collectively amount to as 
much as they do in health, and moreover will consist of urine pos- 
sessing its natural character. Inflammation of the neck of the 
bladder will produce suppression of the urinary discharge, or suffer 
but a little to pass, and may so far at first mislead us: we have 
but to examine the bladder, however, to S(?t us right in our diag- 
nosili ; should that prove distended with healthy urine, we shall 
have evidence enough that the fault does not lie in the kidneys. 
With our hand in the rectum, we may reach as far as we can 
towards the kidneys, with a view of ascertaining if there be any 
unusual heat to be felt, or tenderness expressed by the animal. 

Treatment. — Our business here is, to abate inflammatory ac- 
tion as well in the system as in the kidneys themselves, and, at 
the same time, to do all in our power to assuage the irritation in 
the glands, and thus allay the pain consequent on it. Nothing 
will operate more quickly and effectually in the fulfilment of these 
objects than blood-letting. Draw without delay through a large 
orifice as much blood from the jugular as the pulse will bear: six 
or eight quarts may commonly be abstracted with advantage. This 
should 1)6 succeeded by the administration of an ounce of aloes 
with a drachm of calomel. Should the animal not have been raked 
at the time the hand was introduced to ascertain the condition of 
the bladder, it will be proper to perform that operation now, and to 
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follow it up by the injection of a clyster ol’ two or three gallons of 
tepid water rendered lubricative by the addition of soft soap. The 
patient should be wrapped up in the warmest clothing, and have 
his legs bandaged with flannel, it being of great importance to main- 
tain a hot skin — nay, if we had it in our power, to produce a moist 
one. All this done, and our patient provided with a loose venti- 
lated box, an ample bed, and a pailful of water, or gruel if he 
will drink it, he may for a time be left to himself. A few hours 
hence he may require a second venesection ; not, perhaps, to so 
large an amount as the first, but still large enough to make evident 
impression. Girard talks of bleeding nine times, Hurtrel d’Ar- 
boval of repeating the same ten or twelve times, in the course of 
the first twenty-four hours. Evacuations of blood at such short 
intervals cannot but be small, and, in my opinion, insignificant, 
unimpressive : myself, I prefer the practice of giving an effectual 
blow to the disease at once : I have invariably found this better 
than tamjxjring whenever acute inflammation was raging. Whe- 
ther he require or not so early as this a second venesection, the 
clyster ought to be repeated at the interval of a few hours, and con- 
tinued at like intervals until such time as we see signs of the purge 
coming into operation : an additional reason for these frequent in- 
jections of water, as hot as can be borne, being that they may act 
as a sort of internal fomentation. Stimulants to the loins are com- 
monly recommended, and I believe with reason ; but there needs 
no hurry about their application : they will take little or no effect 
— ^at least no beneficial effect — until such time as we have suc- 
ceeded in lowering the inflammatory excitement. There is a no- 
tion abroad that blisters are apt to do harm here in consequence of 
cantharides being supposed to be a stimulant to the kidneys them- 
selves ; and such I believe they are, and therefore, perhaps, are 
prudently laid aside in nephritic disorders : at the same time I have 
known cantharides to be given to horses in considerable doses — ^in 
doses to excite inflammation of the bladder — and yet to make no 
morbid impression upon the kidneys. Some practitioners pour 
boiling water upon the loins ; others prefer an embrocation made 
of mustard and boiling vinegar. For ray own part, I have no great 
objection to the use of a blister, providing it be sponged off with wa- 
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ter as soon as it takes effect : I say tliis because with many pei> 
sons it is a consideration that the skin should not be blemished by 
being denuded. The animal should be allowed water ad libitum : 
indeed, he ought to have a large bucketful constantly within his 
reach — either of gruel or water; the latter, probably, is best, 
simply because he will take more of it, it being the quantity of the 
diluent, and cx)nse(]uent dilution of the urinary secretion, we are 
rather concerned about than its quality. Mucilaginous infusions 
or decoctions of all sorts certainly must prove of service in 
mingling with the urinary fluid, and rendering it less obnoxious 
to the irritable passages ; but one cannot get horses to drink these 
fluids voluntarily — one is obliged to dose them, and this forms my 
objection to their exhibition. The object may be met in another 
way — by giving gum arabic or starch, or mallow extract, or, what 
is probably better than all, gum tragacanth, made up into balls. 

Should these measures prove of avail in staying the destructive 
course of the inflammation, the subsequent treatment of the case 
need consist but in keeping the bowels soluble, the skin supple, 
and the stomach in a condition to digest its food and create appe- 
tite : objects which the following ball, given daily, is probably well 


calculated to fulfill : — 

I’ake of Turging mans 3i 

Tartarised antimony 31 

Carbonate of soda jiij 


Mucilage sufficient for a ball. 

Should purging result from its daily administration, it must be 
discontinued, or the purging mass be reduced to half a drachm in 
quantity. On the other hand, should the inflammation in the gland, 
in opposition to all our remedial efforts, pursue its course and end 
in mortification, death will speedily close the scene upon us. 

POLYURIA. 

This term is used in human medicine by Dr. Elliotson to denote 
a profuse or inordinate quantity of urine : that enjinent physician, 
very properly in my opinion, questioning the correctness of a noso- 
logy which regards simple excess of urine as diabetes, seeing that in 
the disorder proj)erly so called the secretion becomes altogether al- 
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tcred in quality, containing sugar, and is not necessarily in greater 
abundance than usual, although that is a very common attendant. 
When considered under the head of diabetes, this disorder obtains 
the epithet of insipidus ^ in order to distinguish it from the true or 
sugary form of the disease, which is called diabetes mellitus. In 
horse medicine we appear to have still greater reason to consider 
these disorders as separate; since polyuria is by no means infre- 
quent among horses at a certain period of life, and under certain 
circumstances; whereas diabetes mellitus is a complaint hardly 
known : and besides, there are other forms of altered urinary secre- 
tion which might with quite as much pathological and etymological 
propriety be ranked under the head of diabetes. I therefore repeat, 
it would be better if medical and veterinary practitioners would 
come to the understanding, that nothing but the presence of sugar 
in the urine constitutes diaheies. 

Simple Augmentation of the urinary discharges, without any 
material change in the composition of the urine, is the effect of a 
multitude of causes, some of an alimentary, others of a medicinal, 
and others again of a nervous nature, and when but temporary, 
cannot be viewed in the light of disease. Every horseman knows 
how very often certain kinds of hay and corn cause horses to stale 
more than they ought to do, and that drinking a large quantity even 
of plain water will produce the same result. Medicines called 
urine balls,” or diuretics, are given for the especial purpose of in- 
creasing the urine. But nervousness will likewise do it — fright, or 
anxiety of any kind almost, will make a horse stale inordinately : 
how frequently do we see hunters at the covert side, when the 
hounds are about finding, staling or continually stretching them- 
selves out to do so ; and 1 have seen horses having wounds com- 
mence staling the moment the twitch was put on, from the remem- 
brance that that was the prelude to some painful cutting or dress- 
ing they had undergone before. 

Of Immoderate Thirst — dipsosis avens — some few remark- 
able instances among horses are on record. Perhaps the most re- 
markable of all is the case that occurred to my father*. One 


Given in the first volume of this work, p. 22. 
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very similar to it is related in The Vetenmrian for 1837, by 
Mr. Charles, V.S., London. To what we are to attribute this 
unnatural thirst — whether to any disordered state of the kid- 
ney, or derangement in the functions of digestion — appears pro- 
blematical ; it would seem to be connected with some morbid state, 
for so long as it has, in the cases related of it, continued, the ani- 
mal has fallen off in his appetite and spirits and condition, and 
has not regained them until his excessive desire for drink has been 
satisfied. And there appears no risk of harm resulting from giving 
the patient his full of drink — no chance of his bursting j or indeed 
over-sweating, or even purging — for the water is carried out of the 
system by the kidneys almost as fast as it is received by the sto- 
mach. Here, then, is a disease consisting — as far as we know — 
in morbid thirst ; let us now consider that affection whose promi- 
nent or only symptom, is, 

Profuse Staling : Such being only regarded in the light of 
disease when it amounts to much more in quantity than is natural, 
and continues for that length of time that the well-being of the ani- 
mal is evidently affected by it. 

The Causes for this must in general be sought for either in the 
provender the horse is consuming, or the w'ater he is drinking. 
Dark-coloured, highly fermented, or mow-burnt hay; kiln-dried 
oats, or such as have speared or become musty from lying long in 
heaps ; barley that has malted, and water having some mineral 
impregnation, are each and all of them to be viewed in the light of 
injurious agents, notwithstanding they are consumed in many cases 
with impunity. 

During the three years of occupation the British army continued in 
France after the battle of Waterloo, Mr. Castley, V.S. 12th Lancers, had oc- 
cur to him some well-marked cases of this description. They arose from the 
unwholesomeness of the oats served out to the cavaliy , which were issued from 
stores where they had lain in such enormous heaps as in a short time not only 
to heat, but to become “ Hterally half rotten.’’ This at one time caused dia- 
betes pnsipidus?) to a “ frightful extent.” Mr. C. endeavoured to check it 
by ^ving chalk in water. For common use, Mr. C. generally found the fol- 
lowing formula satisfactory Take of powdered galls, alum, and bole, of each 
Ji, ginger 3!, and mix them in a quart of beer; or give them, divided into two 
parts, in balls, rooming and evening. 
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The SYMFrOMS, in ordinary cases, attendant upon these immo- 
derate fluxes of urine are — insatiable thirst, with, unless this be 
satisfied, a refusal to feed as usual ; unhealthy appearance of the 
coat ; dispiritedness ; inability to bear fatigue ; loss of flesh ; de- 
bility. 

Mr, Stewart, of Glasgow, in a paper on this subject, in The 
Veterinarian for 1839, describes two kinds of this disorder : one 
with, the otlier without, fever and bronchitis; the symptoms in the 
latter case being tliat of fever and bronchitis superadded. He also 
avers that he has seen the disorder occur when no cause for it was 
discoverable in the food. 

The Quantity of Urine voided in some of these cases is so 
great as to be quite incredible"'^. The stall is deluged with the 
flow. In an account of the disorder as it occurred at one time in 
France, M. Lassange informs us, the horses attacked voided five 
or six pints of perfectly clear urine every hour.” 

The Quality of the Urine is that of an urina potus. It is 
thin and aqueous, and perfectly transparent. According to Las- 
sange, 100 parts of it contain — of water, 98.0 ; of urea, of ben- 
zoate, and acetate of potash, of acetate of lime, of chloride of sodium, 
and of free acetic acid, 1.5; of mucus and sulphate of lime, 0.5; 
making it to differ from healthy urine, 1st, in containing a larger 
quantity of water (for healthy urine has but seven-eighths of 
watert) ; 2dly, in the presence of acetic acid, which is in part free ; 
3dly, in the absence of any earthy carbonate, which in healthy urine 
abounds. No saccharine matter was detected. 

The Treatment of these cases is in the majority rather diete- 
tic than medical. Strict inquiry must be immediately set on foot 
into the nature and quality of the food the horse is eating, as well 
as into the kind of water he is drinking ; one or both of which — 
unless any other cause can be shewn for the origin of his disorder 
— had better be immediately changed. Should the horse be at- 

* Mr. Charles’s case, and that of my father, furnish proofs. 

f This proportion of water accords with Mr. Brande’s analysis of horse’s 
urine. He found carbonate of lime, sulphate of soda, muriate of soda, ben- 
zottte of soda, and pho^hate of Ume, amounting altogether to one-eighth of 
the fluid analysed. 
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tacked during the spring or summer season, a very desirable change 
would be from the stable to the grass-field ; or, when this cannot 
conveniently be done, soiling may be practised with advantage. 
Should the water appear to be the cause, and there be no means, 
or very great difficulty of obtaining any other kind, we may put a 
piece of chalk into the pail with a view of neutralizing or render- 
ing less harmful the noxious impregnation. 

The Medicines found most serviceable in this disorder are as- 
tringents and tonics. A ball I am fond of myself is composed of 
sesqui-carbonate of iron and prepared chalk, of each half an ounce, 
made up with syrup, and given once a day. Mr. Cgistley appears 
to have derived benefit from galls. Mr. Stewart speaks in lauda- 
tory terms of opium. He gives daily a ball consisting of three 
drachms of opium, and of catechu, gentian, and ginger, two 
drachms of eacli, made up with a little tar. 

Should any Fever exist, such medicines, of course, become 
inadmissible. In their place moderate blood-letting and purging 
must be practised. In case the urinary disorder outlive the febrile 
one — which it will not often be found to do — recurrence may be 
had to the opiate and astringent medicines. 


ALBUMINOUS URINE. 

To this subject my attention was first drawn in December 1838. 
An officer’s charger, six years old, thoroughbred, who, before he 
came into the possession of his present owner, had been much used, 
and had obtained a good character as a hunter, exhibited some 
rather strange symptoms, respecting which my first impression was 
that he might have sprained his loins under too heavy weight in 
the riding-school. With a view of shedding some additional light 
upon his case, I desired that some of his urine might be caught ; 
and this circumstance it was that at once unravelled the nature of 
the disease of which he was the subject. The urine proved to be 
light-coloured, but very thick in its consistence ; in fact, it was, 
when poured into a glass, very much like so much melted calf s- 
foot jelly. I lost no time in consulting some of our best works on 
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human medicine on the subject, and soon learned that the case must 
be one of ** serous or albuminous urine,” a conclusion in which I 
became afterwards confirmed by the application to the fluid of the 
usual tests. Since this I have noticed two other cases. 

The Symptoms observed in one slight case were, a continual 
desire in the horse to stretch himself out in his stall, and in this 
position to continue, with his fore legs extended under the manger 
and his hind ones backward, unless disturbed, all day long ; not for 
the purpose of staling, but apparently because that posture seemed 
an easy or a comfortable one to him. In another case, the horse 
stood in his stall all of a heap,” with his back reached and his 
hind legs advanced underneath his body. Led out, the animal in 
his gait evinces stiffness in the back and loins, which is most mani- 
fest in turning round. There is some fever attendant ; but this, in 
a slight case, will but amount to some heat of mouth and accelera- 
tion of pulse, without materially affecting, perhaps, either the spirits 
or the appetite. In a severe attack, however, there will be rigors, 
and a great deal of irritation, manifested by accelerated respiration, 
by loud blowing or puffing at the nostrils, by anxious countenance, 
and small quick pulse ; combined with extreme disinclination to 
move, and great pain and difficulty in progressing and turning the 
hind parts. The bowels are commonly confined. 

The State of the Urine, however, must constitute our diag- 
nosis. The groom must seize the earliest opportunity to collect 
some. Should it prove albuminous, it will assume a deep or dead 
straw-colour, and be found of the consistence of a thick solution of 
gum. Submitted to the test of bichloride of mercury, it will yield 
a copious milky flocculent precipitate, resembling white of egg ; 
and in some cases — not in all — the albumen contained in it will 
coagulate on exposure of the urine to heat : when this last test fails, 
I take it the failure is attributable to the large quantity of water 
with which the albumen is united. Its coagulation, however, may 
still be effected by adding a little acetic acid, and afterwards some- 
prussiate of potass. 

The Adult Period of Life seems the time at which we are 
to look for this disease. My patients were aged six, seven, and 
eight years. 
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Relapse took place in one instance. The first attack, but slight, 
happened in April 1839; the second, very severe, occurred in 
March 1840. 

During cold Weather the disease has appeared. I have had 
no case in summer. 

Pathology. — Dr. Blackall, many years ago, directed the 
attention of the medical world to the albuminous condition of the 
urine in dropsy, regarding it as an indication of inflammation and a 
guide to the practice of venesection. But with respect to the same 
alteration in the urine occurring as a sign of diseased kidneys, it 
would appear we are indebted to 

Dr. Prout, who, in one of his Gulstonian Lectures*, thus ex- 
presses himself on the subject: — “ Alhuminous Urine, or that va- 
riety termed chylous urine, I believe was first distinctly described 
by myself in my little work on urinary diseases.’’ — The leading 
properties in this urine are, ** that in general it so nearly resembles 
chyle in all respects, as to be scarcely distinguishable from it ; that 
it occasionally passes on the one hand into blood, and on the other 
into lithate of ammonia; that the chylous state is generally found 
to be more marked two or three hours after eating, while in the 
morning it is sometimes nearly absent; lastly, that its specific 
gravity little exceeds and sometimes does not equal that of healthy 
urine ; so that, unless the quantity of urine be inordinate, which 
is sometimes the case, the drainage from the system does not much 
exceed that of health ; a circumstance accounting in some degree 
for the httle constitutional disturbance generally produced by this 
affection." 

This last statement does not hold good in regard to the horse. 
Most of the urine I have seen, during the continuance of the dis- 
ease, has greatly exceeded in specific gravity healthy urine. 

Dr. Prout, from his cases, concludes that the disease occurs 
equally in males and females ; before and after puberty ; occasions 
more or less emaciation ; may continue many years, more or less, 
without affecting the constitution; the appetite being generally 
good, sometimes inordinate ; and there being evidently an inflamma- 


Thf’hc lccturc8 are re-pablishcd in The Vrlerirutrian for 1831. 
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tory tendency in the system during its progress, which is benefitted 
by blood-letting. In the chronic stages, the Doctor has found the 
complaint yield, for a time, completely to opium, astringents, and 
mineral acids ; whereas, in other instances, these and all other tried 
remedies have failed. Sometimes the complaint ceases spontane- 
ously, and occurs again after along interval (as it did in one of my 
horses); and when it has once recurred, it appears to be very liable 
to return, particularly after exposure to cold, or any cold producing 
fever. In general, the Doctor has observed that all stimulating re- 
medies and powerful diuretics and tonics do harm. 

Lastly, the Doctor asks, '' what is the intimate nature of the dis- 
eased” and answers, that, like that of all others, it is obscure.” The 
Doctor thinks it cannot be doubted ‘‘ that both the assimilating organs 
and the kidneys are involved in the affection. The chyle, from some 
derangement in the process of assimilation, is not raised to the blood- 
standard, and, consequently, being unfit for the future purposes of 
the economy, is, agreeably to a law of the economy, ejected through 
the kidneys : but these organs, instead of converting it into the 
lithate of ammonia, permit it to pass unchanged. That this is a 
sound view of the matter, cannot, I think, be doubted ; for if the chyle 
was properly converted into blood, this fluid, and not chyle, ought 
to be thrown off by the kidneys. On the other hand, it may be 
stated as an argument in favour of the notion that the kidneys are 
affected, that chyle has often been found in the blood when the 
urine was entirely free from albuminous matters; shewing that, in 
the healthy state of these organs, even though chyle does get into 
the sanguiferous system, it is not necessarily ejected, or, if it is, 
that it undergoes the usual changes in passing through the kidneys. 
This affection of the kidneys, however, like that in diabetes, does 
not seem to amount to organic disease, at least to such as is cog- 
nizable by the senses.” 

Dr. Euaotson, in his Lectures*, expre^sses himself as follows 
on the subject before us : — “ With regard to the albuminous state 
the urine, we are indebted to 

*'Dr. Bright for the fact, that, in organic disease of the kidney, 


Edited by Dr. Rogers, and published in 1839. 
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the urine is generally in this albuminous state ; that is to say, con- 
tains serum. And that Andral, in his ‘ Chemical Reports/ had 
previously mentioned a case where he found the urine albuminous 
and the kidney in a granulated state. He simply mentioned the 
fact. He had no more facts, and he came to no general conclusion, 
nor would he have been justified in doing so. But Dr. Bright has 
collected a large number of cases, and he has found that, when the 
kidney is in a disorganized state, the urine is generally albuminous. 
He does not say (so far as I can understand his book), that when 
the urine is albuminous the kidney must be in a state of organic 
disease ; for he says, that sometimes he has seen it only gorged 
with blood. But still, even here, the kidney was affected. Some 
have gone further than this, and, I think, without any reason what- 
ever, They would have us believe that nobody can have albumi- 
nous urine without organic disease of the kidney. Now I really 
cannot subscribe to this assertion ; and for this reason : I have seen 
patients who were perfectly well a day or two before, but who have 
got wet through ; symptoms of inflammatory dropsy have come on ; 
the urine has become albuminous ; but on bleeding them the dropsy 
has presently been got the better of, and the urine has recovered 
its healthy appearance. Why these poor people should be sup- 
posed to have had diseased kidneys merely because they had albu- 
minous urine for a week, I cannot imagine. It is a mere assump- 
tion, I think. I could not open them, to ascertain whether their 
kidneys were diseased ; but as they are in perfect health now, and 
had been in perfect health just before, and the urine is no longer 
albuminous, I do not believe there is any more foundation for sup- 
posing the existence of organic disease, than there is for supposing 
that cancer of the stomach is present in every case of temporary 
dyspepsia, because, when people die of dyspepsia, we find more or 
less organic disease. It is the business of those who make these 
assertions to prove their correctness ; to prove that these persons 
have organic disease of the kidney, and not our business to dis- 
prove it. Because, when a person dies making albuminous urine, 
you always find structural disease of the kidney, it does not follow 
that, when the urine temporarily presents the same phenomenon, 
and the person recovers, he has liad any thing more than a funo- 
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tional complaint. Because the affection of the kidneys may arrive 
at such a degree of intensity as to destroy life, and you then always 
find organic disease, it does not follow that the temporary forma- 
tion of albumen should be any thing more than a functional disturb- 
ance of the kidneys. I should draw just the opposite conclusion; 
and should suppose that, if the symptoms were temporary, the dis- 
ease must be functional. Dr. Mackintosh informed me that some 
medical students in Edinburgh had lately ascertained that, when 
they ate pie-crust, and it produced dyspepsia, their urine became 
albuminous. They made this experiment over and over again; 
and the circumstance is nothing more than I should expect*."' 

These medical quotations shew us how long and how much the 
present subject has engaged the attention of some of the most emi- 
nent physicians of our own day ; at the same time, they appear to 
demonstrate to us, that albuminous urine may exist without organic 
disease of kidney — may be the result of simple functional disor- 
der of the gland — may even proceed from indigestion — nay, from 
disease of liver. All these are facts, however, which we, as vete- 
rinarians, must receive cum grano salis. We must regard them 
cmly as starting-posts from which we may safely set off on our in- 
quiry, and which may prove to be fast grounded or not on further 
investigation. We know how little the horse is the subject of 
dyspepsia ; we know how less still his aliment is varied, or of that 
kind likely to render him so : we have, consequently, stronger 
grounds than surgeons for believing that this change in the urine 
is the effect of some altered state, functional or organic, of the 
kidneys, I would, therefore, still counsel the veterinarian to con- 
tinue to regard the appearance as an important aid, on occasions, 
in directing us to a safe and sound diagnosis ; — as, in fact, con- 
nected with other collateral evidence, amounting to a proof that the 
kidneys are the seat of the animal’s complaint. 

My Treatment, where symptoms of iiiflammation have dis- 

* “ Dr. Graves, the eminent Professor of the Institute of Medici rie in the 
School of Physic in Ireland, has done much to dissolve the supposed invari- 
able connexion between albuminous urine and disease of the kidney. He 
shews that it often depends on disease of the Uver'* See his valuable papers 
in the Dublin Journal of Medical Chemical Science, 
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tinctly shewn themselves, either in the form of constitutional irri- 
tation or locally, has, in the first instance, been antiphlogistic. I 
have both bled and purged moderately, and applied upon the loins, 
in cases of much tenderness and stiffness there, mustard plasters, 
taking care to sponge them off with warm water before they have 
taken so much effect as to endanger the separation of the hair. So 
long as any febrile action continues to be manifested, the depletive 
plan, with attention to diet and abstinence from exercise, will be found 
most beneficial. Afterwards, the best moderator or corrector of the 
augmented or morbid secretion will be found to be opium, I have 
tried the stimulating diuretics, cantharides and tincture of inuriated 
iron; but I find they do harm. One circumstance should be* men- 
tioned here, and that is, the continuance, from habit, of the stretch- 
ing out of the legs in the stall after the complaint is removed, which, 
were it not for the return of healthy urine, together with the perfect 
restoration of the horse’s action, would induce us to believe the dis- 
ease remained. 

Mr. Clay worth, V.S., Spilsby, transmitted to The Veterinarian 
for 1836 a case for an opinion, connected, 1 now believe, with the 
subject we are considering. It is this : — 

In October a bay blood mare, then running in the mail, began to fall off in 
condition, in consequence of which she was turned into a loose box, where she 
rapidly regained flesh and spirits. A fortnight afterwards she was taken to 
exercise p^e^'iously to being put to her former work. She appeared in perfect 
health, and very playful. She had proceeded with her rider about lialf a mile, 
when she suddenly stopped, began sweating and trembling without any appa* 
rent cause, and was with difficulty led home. Mr. Clayworth was sent for — 
found her sweating and trembling, and scarcely able to turn in the stall ; the 
muscles of her back and loins in a state of spasm ; tail quite stiff; kept look- 
ing at her flanks, and appeared in violent pain ; dropped her hind legs in 
going forwards ; but her loins did not appear tender when pressed upon. (In 
the rigid spasmed state in which they were, it is not likely they would.) 
About a pint of fluid was drawn from her bladder with the catheter, of the 
colour ami consistence of linseed oil ; after that, the same quantity, thicker and 
of the colour of porter ; and a third portion of the colour of whey. These 
urines passed in succession, the catheter remaining aU the while in the 
bladder. 

That the urine resembling linseed oil was albuminous, there seems little 
doubt ; that the portion resembling porter ^was mingled with blood, subse- 
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qucntly and slowly trickling from the kidney, appears probable ; but why 
this should s^uUleidy change and become like whey, I must confess I do not 
preteiid to offer an explanation. 


Hi1i:MATURIA. 

Hematuria, or bloody urine, is a complaint every now and 
then made to us. When such a case does present itself, our grand 
aims must be, first, to find out whence it proceeds; secondly, to 
discover the cause for it. Blood may either come away alone and 
shew itself in its pure form by coagulation, or it may be discharged 
mixed with the urine, and then either only in part or not at' all 
congeal. It may be difficult or impossible to say where it is 
coming from ; whether from the kidneys or the bladder, or any of 
the passages. Examination both per rectum and externally upon 
the loins and about the penis may not go far to clear up this point ; 
we must for the rest be guided by the symptoms, and by what account 
we can collect of the causes or history of the malady. It may pro- 
ceed from inflammation, or from some disorganization of the kidneys 
or bladder, or from calculus : it is more likely to prove to be the 
result of some sprain or blow, or other injury of the organs. 

The Treatment must be entirely under the control of circum- 
stances. Staling of blood may be — indeed generally ought to be 
regarded as — a dangerous omen. Should injury have produced it, 
we must keep our patient as quiet and as free from all sources of 
disturbance and irritation as possible, and medically treat the case 
as it shall seem to require. Should febrile or inflammatory symp- 
toms arise, they must be subdued or moderated ; and if present 
in the kidney, counter-irritation uppn the loins may be employed. 
When no inflammation is present, and none apprehended, but the 
case assumes what is called the passive form of haemorrhage, we 
may try the effect of internal styptic and sedative medicines, and 
the best appear to be those used in human medicine under similar 
circumstances — oil of turpentine and opium. 
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DIABETES. 

The term is here restricted in its meaning to denote that kind or 
form of disease in which S7i(/ar is found to be present in the urine, 
at the same time that the urine is — for it generally is — existing in 
much greater quantity than in health. I have some recollections 
of having witnessed a case of diabetes while a pupil at the Vete- 
rinary College, and of sugar being detected in the urine ; but hav- 
ing made no notes at the time, 1 am now left in doubt about it. No 
English author, nor French one whom I know, gives any account 
of the disease that can be relied upon as a test of its having come 
actually under observation in practice. Some well-authenticated 
case of it — should such occur — would really prove a I'ura avis in 
hippo-pathology. 

In Man, some startling and very curious observations have been 
recorded concerning it. One very remarkable symptom — and one 
which Dr. Elliotson says lie never found to be absent — is the loss 
of sexual power and desire. Another is, that the quantity of urine 
voided has been known to amount to double that of the fluid drunk : 
indeed, some cases are on record in which every day forty pints — 
in some days fifty — were discharged, A third is, the urine has 
a sweet taste, and by evaporation yields about an eighth of thick 
residue, from which sugar is extractible to the amount of about 
two-thirds of the weight of the residue. And in consequence of 
this saccharine impregnation the urine has been found, by the addi- 
tion of yeast, to be susceptible both of the vinous and acetous fer- 
mentations. 


URINARY CALCULI. 

The rarity of their occurrence among horses is well demon- 
strated by the meagre state of our literature in regard to them I 
shall, however, from the scattered cases of them on record, and from 
the accounts furnished by our continental brethren, endeavour to 
frame such a connected history as will enable my reader to recog- 
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nise and properly treat such a case, should one happen to cross his 
path in practice. 

Kinds. — There are four situations in which calculi may be 
formed, or rather in which they have been discovered, viz. the kid- 
ney, the ureters, the bladder, and the urethra; and this has given 
rise to a distribution of them into renal^ uretal, vesical j and urethral 
calculi: a classification having no reference whatever to their com- 
positions. 

Renal Calculi are commonly lodged within the pelvis of the 
kidney ; though both in horses and men the infundibula have been 
found filled with them. Several of our veterinary museums con- 
tain specimens of renal calculi. A very fine specimen is in the pos- 
session of Mr. Ainslie, weighing twenty ounces, and occupying the 
entire pelvis of the kidney : unfortunately no history is attached 
to it, Mr. Youatt having perchance purchased it from a knacker. 
One larger still, weighing twenty-five ounces, was sent to the Ve- 
terinary Association by Mr. Bowles, V.S., Cambridge. 

Varieties. — These calculi, according to D’Arboval, exhibit 
two principal varieties. One set are hard and compact ; have a 
mingled yellow, green, and dirty white hue ; with a form, not in- 
variably but commonly, identical with that of the pelvis ; are com- 
posed of regular layers ; and, when sawn through, discover a cen- 
tral nucleus. The other set are areolated and tuberculated, rough 
and grained upon their surfaces, and not so hard, nor so compact 
or weighty, as the former, and have an agglomerated composition. 

Symptoms.—' W e appear to be without any that can be de- 
pended upon. In the early formation of the stone, and for the 
most part during its increase, it would appear that little or no in- 
convenience — certainly no expressed suifering — is occasioned by it : 
when it becomes weighty, however, and fills up the pelvic cavity, 
it must create considerable impediment to the flow of urine, as well 
as prove a source of more or less annoyance and irritation ; though 
this probably is in some degree lessened by the hypertrophy of the 
cavity containing it keeping pace with the growth of the stone ; 
and this is accompanied by hypertrophy of the infundibula as well, 
and by general augmentation of the gland itself. These changes 
are attended by inflammation and suppuration. Purulent matter 
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pervades and in time fills all the canals and cavities ; and sooner 
or later the work of disorganization commences, to end only with 
the destruction of life. Periodical colics, with expressions of ex- 
treme suifering, and these coming on after exercise or exertion of 
any kind, and again ceasing as suddenly as they appeared, leaving 
behind them sedimentous and gravelly urine, are what D’Arboval 
has offered as the symptoms denoting this state of kidney. The 
state of the urine might certainly lead to a suspicion of stone, and 
the absence of any in the bladder or urethra might induce us to ima- 
gine the presence of one in the kidney. 

Our Treatment must be directed to the mitigation of irrita- 
tion and consequent febrile disturbance. Blood-letting and purg- 
ing; fomentations and mustard plasters to the loins ; clysters; and 
the subsequent exhibition of acids— the acetous is one of the best 
— with a view of dissolving or rendering unirritating the calculous 
matters. Purgatives during the intervals of ease are also recom- 
mended on the ground of the commotion in the bowels produced by 
their action being likely to cause a descent of the calculus. 

Uretal Calculi are stones which have passed from the pel- 
vis of the kidney into the ureter, and there, on account of their size, 
have remained fixed. They are of still rarer occurrence than the 
former. Chabert asserts that these may be felt with the hand in- 
troduced into the rectum ; and that w’e have nothing more to do 
than to cut through the gut and ureter to extract, or, at all events, 
to dislodge them. Supposing both ureters to be plugged in this 
manner, of course there would be a complete suppression of urine. 
We might lengthen this account with further suppositions without 
affording much useful information; we had better, perhaps, ac- 
knowledge the case to be one of that exceeding rarity that, practi- 
cally, we know but little about it. 

Of Vesical Calculi, we find many cases standing on record 
both in our own veterinary annals and those of the Continent ; and 
w e are farther aided in our investigations by an excellent little 
pamphlet on the subject penned by the late distinguished profes- 
sor of the French school, M. Girard. Some of the stones found in 
the bladder were no doubt originally renal calculi — formed within 
(he kidneys; others there are, however, which we kdieve to be 
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produced and to receive their augmentation entirely within the blad- 
der. The late Professor Coleman was of opinion that most calculi 
had their first formation within the kidney ; and that in man, owing 
to his erect attitude, they readily descended into the bladder ; but 
that it was quite otherwise in the horse, owing to his horizontal 
position ; and this circumstance, he added, rendered cases of renal 
calculi comparatively frequent in horses. D’Arboval entertains a 
different opinion — '' quelques unes descendent des ureteres ; mais 
c est le plus petit nonibre.” 

Of Kinds or Varieties of vesical calculi, according to Girard, 
there are four : — The first, or wfl kind^ comprising the earthy inspis- 
sations, are soft like paste, but grow firm towards the centre. The 
second kind are yellowish or whitish calculi, with rugged, grained, 
or simply fretted surfaces, composed of an irregular mass of more 
or less coherent saline material. Some present arcolated interiors, 
and exhibit different degrees of hardness in their composition. 
The ihird kind are formed of concentric plates, and are void of 
any central nuclei ; they are commonly grey, fretted upon their 
surfaces, and harder than the foregoing sorts. In some of these 
the saline materials are found much less compact in the centre 
than towards the circumference. The fourth kind is the calculus 
with nucleus; of which there occur two varieties: one composed 
of concentric plates, as hard almost as flint, with a wall-like kind 
of surface ; the other less compact, with a granulated exterior and 
a diversified areolated interior. 

Chemical Composition. — Urinary calculi taken from horses 
have been found by Fourcroy and Vauquelin to be as remarkable 
for the uniforjiiity of their composition as those obtained from the 
human body have proved for their strange diversity and variety in 
this respect. Classifying human urinary calculi according to their 
different constituents, no less than eleven kinds are described as 
being at times met with ; whereas in horses, taking the same mode 
of classification, no more than one kind can be said to be produced. 
Horses calculi have proved uniformly to consist of carbonate of 
lime, and a very small proportion — one-hundredth part — of carbon-- 
ate of magnesia, mixed up and cemented together by an animal 
found to be mucus, mingled in some cases with albumen. 
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The carbonate of lime is soluble with effervescence in the weakest 
acids ; and this is an important fact to be acquainted with, because 
it leads to the suggestion of the medicines best adapted to — if any 
will — work some solution or diminution of them. As a rare ex- 
ception to this unvarying composition, M. Lambert mentions an 
instance where a calculus so large was discovered, that it com- 
pletely filled the bladder, which was found to contain a pretty con- 
siderable proportion of oxide of manganese. 

The Symptoms in the early stages of the formation of calculus 
are, in general, either of a nature too trivial to attract notice, or 
they are of that indefinite character that we are unable to draw from 
them any practical or safe deductions ; and either of these states 
may continue for an unlimited length of time — years even. 

These indefinite or suspicious Symptoms, according to 
D’Arboval, are — “ Less freedom in the movements of the hind 
quarters ; lying down less, or reposing with the fore parts raised from 
time to time, seated upon the croup ; frequent motions of the tail ; 
the state of the urine — its growing by degrees thicker and whiter, 
and depositing, on standing, a sediment of the same nature as the 
composition of the soft or first kind of calculus ; frequent desire to 
stale, and difficulty and pain in accomplishing it. In some cases, 
the walk will be tardy and straddling; the loins roached and stiff; 
the urine acrid and irritating; and the sheath or perineum tumid. 
At Alfort College it has been remarked tliat the penis sometimes 
becomes paralysed, and hangs out of its sheath.” 

More characteristic Symptoms ‘‘ are likely to arise at the 
time that the urinary concretion begins to assume the solidity and 
hardness of a true calculus, in consequence of the irritation pro- 
duced by it upon the membrane of the bladder; though in general” 
— according to the same author from whom I am now transcribing 
— " the pains are not great except at the time that the calculus gets 
into the neck of the bladder, obstructing the ptissage, either par- 
tially or completely, and occasioning more or less difficulty in stal- 
ing, or altogether preventing the act. The irritation set up causes 
frequent desire to stale, and to satisfy this the horse is continually 
making efforts, violent in proportion to his feelings : he stretches 
liiiiiself out and draws las yard, but often in vain, or with ability 
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only to dribble a little, and that with extreme pain. What he does 
pass is perhaps bloody, perhaps gravelly. The urinary irritation 
may induce colicky pains ; in which case he will try to strike his 
sheath with his hind feet, and will look at his flank, grind his teeth, 
and shake his head from pain : in fact, during suffering, he may 
manifest all the worst symptoms of acute enteritic disorder. In 
their agony, mares have been known to expel their calculi, and in 
this manner effect their own cure. A horse has stopped himself all 
at once in his gallop to make water, and, being' unable to accomplish 
the act, has refused to set off again. The animal can stale only at 
such times as, through relaxation of the bladder, the stone has fallen 
into its fundus. Towards the termination of this painful disorder, 
ahorse has been known to experience seven or eight paroxysms of 
pain daily, and at last sink through extreme suffering. On the 
other hand, cases occur wherein calculus is breeding fatal mischief 
for years, and the horse feeding and working and looking in health 
all the while, even up to the day of his death.” 

Examination per Rectum— a mode of inquiry known even to 
Vegetius — is the veterinarian’s grand confirming test of the pre- 
sence of calculus: it may be said to constitute his diagnosis, for it 
will assuredly resolve all his doubts and apprehensions , and, more- 
over, can be easily and readily practised without the risk of any 
injury to the patient. The most favourable moment for examina- 
tion is immediately after the voiding of the urine ; it being much 
easier to detect the stone in an empty than in a full bladder. 
Should the bladder be distended at the time, we may by pressing 
upon it endeavour to force some urine out ; and if none flow, it 
will probably be owing to the lodgment of the calculus within the 
neck, in which situation, by directing our hand more backward and 
downward, we may be able to feel the solid body, and possibly suc- 
ceed in dislodging it, and pushing it backward into the fundus, and 
so occasioning a flux of urine. Should the stone have got so firmly 
impacted that we cannot move it, we must have recourse to a 
sound. In case we detect no calculus in our examination, and yet 
not feel satisfied in our mind that none exists, we must cast the 
horse, and examine the bladder afresh while he is turned upon his 
back. Should no stone be felt in this position neither, I should 
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conclude there was none. I should not deem it worth while to cut 
into the urethra to sound the horse*, although I might pass a 
sound in the case of a mare; added to which, in the latter case, we 
have in our power the manual examination per vaginam, during 
wliich we may pass our finger into the meatus urinarius, and pos- 
sibly actually feel the stone itselft. 

The Consequences of Calculus remaining in the bladder 
are, inflammation producing cystorrhoea, thickening, induration, 
scirrhus, ulceration of the lining membrane, extending through the 
outer tunics, and ending in rupture of the bladder and extravasa- 
tion of the urine into the pelvic and abdominal cavities; the burst 
commonly happening at the fundus. D’Arboval speaks of meeting 
•with calculi encysted within the bladder. 

Treatment. — The existence of calculus being no longer an 
affair of doubt, the next question which arises is — how is it to be 
got rid of] We may take for granted that the basis of its composi- 
tion is carbonate of lime ; and upon this w^e know even weak acids 
make manifest impression. But acids, if given by the mouth, are 
found to undergo such change before they arrive in the bladder, that 
they no longer possess the power of acting upon the stone ; and 
when injected at once into the bladder, they have proved irritating 
and otherwise hurtful in a high degree. Dupuy injected vinegar 
and water for a long while, but was at length compelled to desist 
in consequence of both the bladder and hind quarters being seized 
with paralysis. And of all lithontriptics, this, says D’Arboval, is 
in most repute. It has been ascertained at Alfort that it is capable 
of effecting the dissolution of calculi out of the IxKly, the harder the 
stones the more acid being required; some demanding equal parts, 
with an elevation of the temperature of the mixture to 90 degrees of 
Fahr. If ever success should attend this mode of treatment, it will 
probably be, as D’Arboval justly adds, in the case of small calculi. 
But, even under such favourable circumstances, one could not recom- 
rnrnd a proceeding so uncertain in its results, so liable to do harm, 

With Mr. Taylor’g jointed hOund, thin operation may, fM)ggibly, be gatis- 
factorily effected without cutting. 

t See Profeggor Reniiult’g operation for stone in a marc, in The Veterina- 
rian for IHa.'i. 
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and so tedious and tiresome in its effects, when we have remedies 
at hand which are now brought, in human surgery at least, to such 
a degree of perfection that they are practised not only with cer- 
tainty of cure, but with comparative safety. At the present day 
three operations are in vogue for stone : two have its extraction as 
their object ; the other the comminution of it. 

Dilatation — without cutting — of the natural passages through 
which the urine is voided, ma}^ be said to be the simplest of these 
operations. It is practicable both in the male and female ; but 
from its nature and effects is more especially suitable to the latter, 
^consequence of her urethra being short and nearly straight, and 
readily operated on. D’Arboval tells us that Henier, of Prague, 
has performed it upon a mare with success. And since, in our 
own country, Mr. Pope, of Aberdeenshire, has put its practicability 
and success to the test. In the case of one or more small calculi, 
this simple mode of procedure c^^rtainly ought to be preferred ; and 
in the case of large ones, they may admit, first, of being broken to 
pieces. The best instrument for comminution appears to be the 
forceps constructed by Mr. Weiss of the Strand; only they would 
require to be made larger and stronger than those used in human 
surgery. Some preparation of the patient and of the parts, by way 
of relaxation, would seem to be required to facilitate the dilata- 
tion ; although, from tlie accounts given of it by surgeons, it ap- 
j>ears to be an operation which may either be effected in some 
minutes or may occupy some hours. In some instances, in order 
to expedite our proceedings, and enable us to dilate the passage 
with more effect, it may be requisite to slit up the urethra to some 
small extent: this became necessary in Mr. Pope’s case. The 
safest instrument for this purpose is the bistouri cachL 

LithOTRITY— the crushing and comminution of the calculus — is 
an operation that has been and still continues to be practised among 
surgeons, some of whom, with the assistance of ingenious instru- 
ment-makers, imagine that it will one day or other save the pain of 
cutting for the stone : Mr, Liston, however, says — and this is au- 
thority we must all bow to — I am not so sanguine as to suppose 
that the breaking up of the stone in the bladder will ever entirely 
VOL. II. 3 B 
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supersede lithotomy* ” Many lithotritic instruments have been 
contrived and recommended of late years; the favourite one of the 
present day appears to be that called the screw lilhotritef also an 
invention of Mr. Weiss. In human practice this operation is re- 
commended only for the adult whose urethra, prostate, and bladder 
are healthy, and in whom the calculus is below the magnitude of a 
chestnut : considerations which the veterinarian will find it his in- 
terest to keep in view. In a case of simple dilatation, should diffi- 
culty be experienced in drawing the calculus through the widened 
passage, it would be, perhaps, advisable to have recourse to the 
screw lithotrite. 

Lithotomy — rather cystotoiwjj inasmuch as its moaning is, cut- 
ting into the bladder to extract the stone — is an operation of very 
old date in the annals of veterinary practice ; one of serious and 
dangerous tendency ; at the same time one which has in several 
instances of late years been performed with complete success. Ve- 
getius speaks of '' horses being incommoded with the stone;” and 
gives directions to put your fingers througli the holes made in the 
rectum and bladder, and with an instrument to take out the stone.” 
And this is certainly the simplest mode of procedure; thougli, in 
regard to its effects, we arc informed by Chabert, that he has on 
several occasions practised it with results too varying to advise its 
repetition. 

There are still two other ways of cutting into the bladder : one 
called the high operation — in veterinary practice it becomes the 
low one ; the other, the lateral operation. The former is one now 
not at all in favour among surgeons, and for the same reasons — 
wdiich it is not worth while here to enter into — cannot be safely 
adopted by the veterinarian : we will, therefore, proceed at once to 
the consideration of the lateral or ordinary operation for 

Lithotomy. — The earliest account we have of this operation 
being performed in our own country is published in The Farrier 
and Naturalist for 1829, from wffiich I here extract it : — 

“ We have been favoured by Mr. Randall, of Rotherhithe, with the inspec- 
tion of a calculus, taken from the bladder of a horse about forty-six years ago. 

* Elements of Surgery. By Robert Liston. 1840. 
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It now weighs five and a half ounces, has a rough and uneven surface, from 
which a portion has been chipped off, and its general outline approaches very 
near to the shape of an egg. The calculus belongs to Mr. Thomas Bidwell, 
of Swafield, in Norfolk, and was taken from a horse belonging to his grand- 
father, which had been under the care of a farrier in the neighbourhood, named 
Miller, who considered the horse to be labouring under disease of the kidneys. 
The operation was performed by Dr. Shorting, then in surgical practice at 
North Walsham, and the horse lived for some time afterwards. Mr. Bidwell 
is unable to furnish the particulars of the operation, he being at the time 
quite a lad ; but can recollect seeing the horse cast and secured in the or- 
chard, and the stone extracted ; from which time it has remained in the pos- 
session of his family and himself.” 

The next account of lithotomy comes to us through The London 
Medical and Physical Journal for October 1824, to which it ap- 
pears to have been sent by the late Mr. White, V.S. 1st or Royal 
Dragoons. 

Mr. Mogford, formerly a pupil and assistant of Mr. White’s, then in practice 
at North Lew, near Oakhaiiipton, Devon, was sent for by James Veal, Esq., 
near llatherleigh, to attend a horse, who, from being troublesome to break, 
had experienced very rough usage, and been hard ridden. There was a 
“ peculiar stiffness in the movement of the hind legs ; uriiu' of a high colour 
and pungent smell, and a dribbling of urine from the penis for some time after 
staling.” By venesection, clysteis, fomentations, kc. be got sufficiently well 
to be sent to grass, lie there leaped over a gate, which caused a return of 
his complaint ; and Mr. M. was sent for again, and found him in the same 
state as before. This time Mr. M. examined the bladder through the lectum, 
and felt a hard substance, which appeared to be a stone ; in wdiich opinion he 
was confirmed by Mr. Fisher, a surgeon of llatherleigh. The following ope- 
ration was performed : — A whalebone rod was passed through the penis ; the 
end of which, felt in the perineum, was cut down upon, and through the open- 
ing thus made a director was introduced, “and with a probe-pointed bistoury 
the oiiening continued as far as the left side of the anus.” Mr. M. “ then in- 
troduced his right hand into the rectum, and the two fore fingers of his left 
hand into the bladder, and without any difficulty pushed the stone against the 
middle huger, by which he guided it to the neck of the bladder, and then 
easily forced it out through the opening in the urethra. The stone weighed 
four and a half ounces.” 

These cases are, chronologically, followed by others occurring to 
Messrs. Sewell, Dick, Taylor, and Robinson. Mr. Sewell’s — the 
present Professor’s — case stands remarkable in our annal^ r having 
been sent to the College of Physicians, notwithstanding there were 
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at the time of its ocoiirroncc two veterinary journals as well as 
two veterinary societies in existence ; for which unfortunate pre- 
dilection the physicians made tlic sad return of takinj^ no more 
notice of the case than they would have done of any other horse or 
veterinary affair, and for which disregard of his own profession Mr. 
Sewell brought upon himself the censure of both veterinary jour- 
nals and societies, and also that, I am afraid, of a host of practitioners 
besides. 

Mr. Sewell’s patient was a horse belonging to the lion. G. A. Brodepek, 
twelve years old. that had been hunted for seven seasons, and up to the period 
of his admission into the V’eterinary College, lb* had for some months 
})asKed very liigh-coloured and turbid urine, mixed occasionally with blood, 
and had expressed great pain in th(‘ acts, with vain attempts to expel more, 
'fhese symptoms bcc.inu* increased after a fall into a ditch, by which it was 
suppo.sed he Imd injured his kidiuys; for afterwards the attempts to stale 
became more frc(pient and painful, and pure blotKl came away. Aperients and 
light diet relieved, but work brought back his complaints. Suspecting cal- 
culus, Mr. Sewell oxamined the bladder per rectum, and ** distinctly felt a 
firm roundish substance at the neck of the bladder, which >sas empty and 
firmly contracted upon it.” On a subse<|ucnt day Mr. S. renewed the exa- 
mination, “ wlien the bladder was nearly full,” and could then move the 
stone very readily.” 'I’he liorse was admitted a j)atient on the 14th February. 
On the 2f)th “ he appeared to be in a favourable state for the operation of 
lithotomy. The horr.e was ac( ordingiy east and .seeured, turned upon ids 
back, with his hind legs drawn forwards to the shoulders.” The penis being 
draw n out, a three-foot w halebone staff was introduced as far as the pcriucuin, 
and the urethra opened by an incision about three inches in length. A 
grooved sound was then passed straight into the bladder, and the stone was 
distinctly felt, and heard on being struck. It was attempted to be ex- 
tracted without cutting open the pelvic portion of the urethra and neck of 
the bladder ; being readily grasped by the forceps, assisted by pressure made 
upon the calculus by the Icff hand introduced into the rectum ; but being 
too large, these parts were laid open by lateral incision, made by a strong 
eurv< d and probe-pointed bistoury. It was then by the same means, but 
with considerable force, brought gradually fmward to the penneum, where it 
was forcibly contracted upon, and a farther extension of the external incision 
was necLHsarily made to effect its removal.” — “ The hannorrhage was not 
very great or alauning; but it was thought best to secure a perineal vessel 
w ith ligature.” — “ The e^culus is of the mulbeny* kind, very rough, of a de- 
pressed oval form, weighing nearly three ounces. It has no distinct nucleus. 
Dr. Prout having obligingly undertaken to analyse it, found it composed prin- 
cipally of carbonate of lime, some phosphate of lime, and a little phosphate of 
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magnesia.” — “ The liorsc immediately after the operation became tranquil 
and cheerful, and the pulse by the evening fell to the healthy standard, and 
so continued until the following day, when, being rather agitated by numerous 
visitors, it rose to .‘58, and by night to 45. Four quarts of blood were taken 
from the jugular vein, a mild purge given, and frequent clysters.” — “ Februaiy 
28, Pulse 40 and 44 ; bowels relaxed. — March 1, Pirlse 44 ; purge and clys- 
ters rcjKiated.” The pulse continued down , and the bowels were kept open by 
aperient doses of aloes and clysters. 4'he urine passed partly by the wound 
until March 2, on which day, the parts being healed, all of it flowed through 
the natural channel. “ 'J'he horse is dail}^ exercised and tit to be discharged.” 
Vetainurkin for l82i>, from the Medical Gazette. 

In H'ply to a letter recpiostlng to be informed of the result of 
tins case, Prolbssor Sowell kindly sent me the following particu- 
lars; and annexed to lliein brief accounts of two other cases which 
occurred at the V^eteriiiary College: — 

After lx*ing divseliarged on the 2d of April, tiro horse was turned out for 
two months, aflectod, it was said, w ith an incontinence of urine. While he re- 
mained out the weather proved very unfavourable, and he gradually declined 
in health. In this state he was returned to his former owner, who had him 
destroyed the following July. The urinary apparatus were sent to the Col- 
lege for examination. Tlie coats of the bladder were thickened, but, other- 
wise, healthy in appearance. 7'he incision made through its neck, mem- 
branous part of the urethra, and perineum, was quite healed. The right 
kidney and ureter wore enlarged, and contained purulent matter, the conse- 
(juencos of the formation and descent of a fresh calculus, which was found 
lodged within the canal about throe inches before its termination in the blad- 
der. Its hardness and roughness and irregular shape appeared to have stayed 
its progress into the bladder. Some small calculi wxae also found within the 
kidney. To these irritations Mr. Sewell ascribes, sympathetically, the in- 
continence of urine. 

"J'hc next case was a small thorough-bred horse — a racer. The calculus, 
which w as about the same size and form as the preceding one, was extracted 
by a similar operation, lie was worked regularly ft>r two years afterwards, 
and 8ubse(iueutly sold, in consequence of his owner not requiring his services 
any longer. 

The third ease was a stout chaise horse. The same operation proved en- 
tirely successful. The horse has been actively worked since. The calculus 
proved rather larger than in tlic other cases. 

Mk. Aj>am Popk, Tabvis, Aberdeenshire, wTote to Mr. Dick, requesting 
his advice concerning a mare, who every ten minutes was discharging her 
urine, and so suddenly that she had not time to camp herself; the conse- 
quence of which was, the running of the urine down her thighs and legs, ex- 
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coriating them. Her urine was tinged with blood. Mr. Dick conceived the 
ease might be one of atone, and recommended manual examination, and the 
extraction of it hy dilatation. Mr. D.’s opinion proved correct ; and Mr. P. 
proceeded to the operation “ by introducing the left hand into the rectum, 
and with it pressing the stone towards the opening of the urethra. — “ I had 
thus a full view of the orifice; but finding, from the siz.e of the calculus, that 
it would re<iuire an uncommonly large wound to allow of the extraction of 
the stone in one piece, I merely dilated the urethra by making an incision 
about an inch and a half in length ; and then, introducing a pair of forceps, I 
took hold of the stone, and broke it down. This was the more easily effected 
from the circumstance of the stone being of a conglomerated texture. I then 
gradually removed the substance, piecemeal, which, when collected together, 
weighed upwards of eight ounces.’' The calculus was analysed by Dr. Mur- 
ray, and found to be composed of forty parts of carbonate of lime, sixty of 
animal matter, apparently mucus of the bladder and albumen indurated. A 
twelvemonth afterwards Mr. Pope found the mare “ about as ill as ever.” 
“ There was new stone fonned ; but the urine was mixed with sand.'’ Mr. P. 
tried muriatic acid, but gave it up from the difficulty of administering it. At 
length she was destroyed. Autopsij : — The left kidney greatly enlarged; the 
right less than usual, and containing, in its pelvis, a stone weighing one ounce 
and a half, and in its tubidi several small calculi. Most of the tuhuli urini- 
feri were enlarged into cysts, containing, in both kidneys, a mixture of sand, 
urine, and pus." The parenchymatous substance was rotten, crumbling down 
between the fingers. Mr. P. concludes wdth the conviction that the' marc 
must soon have died from emaciation; that her whole complaint was in the 
kidneys ; that it was incurable ; and that aj)plication 8 to the bladder were 
futile. — The Vekrlnaruin for IhSd. 

The next case comes from Mr. C. Taylor, V.S., Nottingham. 
It is one doubly interesting, from the circumstance of its introducing 
a new iii.struiTient to our notice : — 

Mr. T. was called to attend a chestnut hunter, belonging to Mr. Wright, a 
surgeon, by whom Mr. T. was afterwards assisted in his operation. “ The 
horse passed bloody urine, with frc(iucnt attempts to evacuate the bladder, 
and which took place almost invariably after exercise, and more so after quick 
exertion." On examination Mr. T. discovered a solid body about the size 
of a pullet’s egg within the bladder, near its neck, and which was moveable." 
Prior to operating, Mr. T. was desirous to try if he cdlild not invent some 
sort of sound which would pass at once into the bladder ; and in this he suc- 
ceeded. “ It was of polished round iron, three feet long, one inch and a half 
in circumference, with eight joints at its further extremity," or rather half- 
joints, 80 that the moveable part could only act in a straight line and curve in 
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one direction, and be perfectly smooth either when straight or bent*. Here 
the instrument is represented both in its straight and curved state. 




T!)c following is IMr. 'J’aylor s account of the operation in his own words : — 
“ April 1, f) o’clock a.m. — The horse (having been previously prepared 

by physic and bran diet) was cast, and secured on his back as for castra- 
tion, and bolstered in that situation with two sacks of corn firmly tied up. 
Having the penis drawn from the sheath by an assistant (the rectum having 
been previously emptied), 1 endeavoured to inject the bladder with warm 
water, but was only able to distend the urethra, from the resisting contraction of 
the sphincter. I then passed my jointed sound into the bladder, and, having 
given it to an assistant to hold, pushed my hand into the rectum, and brought 
the body in the bladder into contact wfith it, and the assistant was satisfied 
it was a stone that struck the end of the sound. Continuing this instrument 
in the bladder, held by the assistant, I placed the fingers of my left hand upon 
the perineum, opposite the symphysis pubis, and, drawing the integuments up, 
kept the parts tense. I then commenced the external incision immediately 
below the arch of the pubes, close on the left of the raphe, and continued it 
down obliquely by the side of the anus, making the external wound three 
inches and a half in length. I then divided the faschia and transversalis pe- 
rinaji muscle, and introduced the fore-finger of my left hand into the wound, 
and distinctly felt the pudic artery where it enters the bulb. I kept ray 
finger upon it, and carried on my deeper incision below it, laterally, down by 
the side of the rectum, through the connecting cellular texture, occasionally 
feeling for the sound in the urethra, which I cut down upon in its membra- 
nous part, beyond the bulb, though with some little difficulty, which I appre- 
hend was in consequence of the jointed part being moveable. A straight- 
fluted staff was then introduced into the bladder, through the opening in the 
urethra, and the calculus again distinctly felt and heard on being struck. 
The sound was withdrawn, the forceps introduced, and the stone attempted 
to be extracted, supposing from its size, compared with the dilatability of the 
neck of the bladder, that it might be extracted without division of the neck ; 
but that not being practicable on account of the sphincter forcibly contract- 
ing, the fore-finger of the left hand was introduced into the bladder, which 


For a minute description of the instrument see The Veterinarian for 1834. 
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sen’ed us a director to a long probo-pointod bistour}-, which was then passed 
within the neck of the bladder, and its division completed by withdrawing the 
bistoury, keeping the edge downwards and outwards in a line w ith the external 
wound. The calculus was then easily extracted. It was of the size of a 
small pullet’s egg, rough on its surface, with a pungent urinary smell, sandy 
texture, being easily broken, and of a light nature, weighing not fjuite three 
ounces. The haemorrhage was trifling, and I did not And it requisite to take 
up a single branch of the small arteries necessarily divided, d'he bladder 
was washed out with warm water, by using a patent s}ringe, and two sutures 
were applied by the side of the anus, connecting it with the common integu- 
ments.” No unfavourable sNiuptom appeared. The horse rose well, and had 
a draught of tinct. opii Jss in a<ju.'e Oj. At three o’clock p.m., the pulse 
being 48, and full and hard, lie was bled to four quarts, lie passed his urine 
principally by the urethra, lie was tied up with two halters, and a man sat 
up with him, April '2d. — Discharges his urine (which is tinged with blood) 
partly by the wound and partly by the urethra ; appetite good ; bowels re- 
gular ; no medicine necessary. Let loose in a box at day ; tied up at night 
as before ; and a man siit up. iid . — Suppuration in the wound. Urine eva- 
cuated from the wound principally, and in a gush, and still bloody. — 4///, 
Healthy suppuration. Urine principally from the wound, but no longer 
bloody. — 5/A, Lay down at night. — (i/A, Had an inflammatory swelling on the 
left of the sacrum and above the ischium, which was fomented. — 7/A, I'he 
swelling subsiding. Urine passes partly through the wound. — 8/A, Swelling 
nearly gone, and a similar one coming on the right of the saemm, w hich was 
fomented. — 9/A, Swellings disappearing. — 10/A, Wound granulating. Urine 
passing principally by the urethra, — 11/A, Hut little suppuration. Granula- 
tion luxuriant. — I ‘2/A, Wound contracting. — 14/A, Tassed two cpiarts of urine 
by the urethra; none by the wound. — 15/A, Observed loss of flesh about the 
quarters and loins ; though all continues going on well. Clear urine passes 
by the urethra ; none by the wound, which is nearly healed. — 22r/, Wound 
perfectly healed, and his urine discharged the same as in hejvlth, both as to 
times and quantities. — 2iid to 27/A, Daily walking exercise in hand. — 28/A, 
Was ridden a short distance. — 29/A, Discharged, ejuite well, — Mr. 'J'aylor con- 
cludes a case, so highly creditable to his professional character, in these 
words : — “ I consider that the successful result of the operation is nniinly at- 
tributable to the opening in the urethra being made in its membranous port, 
and which could not well have been carried into effect without the jointed 
sound, which acted as a principal guide in the operation, and also the urethn 
not being laid open to any extent .” — Veierimriafi for 1834. 


One more case stands on record. It happened to Mr. Robinsor 
V.S., Tamworth, who sent an account of it to The Veierinaria 
for 1837, from which our extract is taken. Among other interei 
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it possesses, it appears to confirm the utility of Mr. Taylor’s jointed 
sound. 

A favourite black horse (Jack), the property of II. C. Hindlc, Esq., May- 
field, Walsall, was in April 1830 brought to Mr. Robinson for his opinion. Ilis 
symptoms, which had been noticed for four months, were described to be “ fre- 
quent and painful attempts to void his urine.” The horse appeared, notwith- 
standing, in perfect health and spirits, and was quite fat, and had just been 
driven nine miles. Under these circumstances Mr. R. could give no opinion ; 
but begged the horse might be sent to his infirmary. On the second day after- 
wards, Mr. R. “ saw him attcii»pt to empty the bladder by the usual process, 
and it was indeed a ver}’ painful eflbrt to expel a few ounces of urine only. He 
continued to make great exertions, without changing his position, for further 
relief, but in vain.” The bladder was examined per rectum, and “ a large solid 
body found firmly fixed towards its neck.” On a second examination, on the 
evening of the same day, the bladder was found distended with m ine, and the 
substance could then be moved backwards to the fundus, wliich change in- 
stantly brought on the usual painful efforts for expulsion of it. Mr. Ilindle 
was told that lithotomy was necessary; to the performance of which, ‘‘ after a 
few months he gave consent.” Accordingly, in the presence of several medi- 
cal and veterinary gentlemen, the operation was set about as follows : — 

The hor.se being secured as for castration, a whalebone probe was passed 
through the penis, and its end cut down upon in the perinaeum ; “ but from 
the struggles of the animal it was withdiawn,and the jointed sound introduced. 
The o[)ening into the urethra was then enlarged, and the external incision 
carried ohli(juely down by the anus for about four inches. The fore finger 
of the left hand was then used a.s a director in opening the pchic portion of 
the urethra and neck of the bladder. The forceps were found to be too weak, 
and inade<iuatc for the extraction of the calculus, and a further division of the 
bladder was made, to admit the hand of Mr. Friend (considerably smaller 
than my own) ; but so firmly did the coats of the bladder adhere to the rough 
mulberry surface of the calculus, that it was with very great difficulty the 
fingers could be insinuated between them; and then so tenacious was the 
grasp with which it was held by the contractile power of the bladder, that it 
required considerable force to remove it.” Only a few ounces of blood were 
lost : no ligatures necessary. The wound was sponged, and closed by three 
stitches. After being led into the stable the horse exhibited some symptoms 
of grijK'S, which were relieved by an injection containing six drachms of 
opium. The calculus was of the mulberry kind, weighed lib. troy, and mea- 
sured nine inches by eight in circumference. It has been presented by Mr. 
H. to the Veterinary College Museum, A good deal of sloughing followed, 
80 extensive being the wound; but all went on well, and on the 1 8th day 
afterwards the urine pa.ssed, exclusively, through the natural passage. Un- 
fortunatelv, hovNover, in the tenth week after the operation, from some sudden 

VO]., 11. 
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ami violent exertion^ he produced some disan-angement of parts i?i or near 
the neck of the bladder, from which he has never perfectly recovered. There 
began from that time, and has still continued to exist, a slight draining of 
urine occasionally by the urethra. There appears a partial power, however, 
to restrain this, as frequently there wall be no discharge while he is being 
ridden or driven several miles, though it will commence again as soon as he 
stands still.’’ Mr. R, suspects some fresh rupture of the winiiul in the neck 
of the bladder, which, though healed again, has left some loss of power in the 
sphincter ; or there may exist, he thinks, some scirrhous opening through the 
neck, wliich it cannot always close. 

In France lithotomy has on several occasions, by differ- 
ent practitioners, been performed with success. Girard recom- 
mends tlie operation upon the horse standing. And instead of 
introducing any sound or bougie through the penis, has the urethra 
and bladder filled by injection with warm water. The instruments 
he uses are, a long-bladed bistoury, a straight fluted sound, and a 
pair of forceps curved at th(* ends. He commences with an inci- 
sion in the perinicurn, two inches in length, upon the side of the 
distended urethra. Next, he pusliesthc point of the bistoury into 
the urethra, which he dilates sufficiently to admit the sound, to be 
now introduced, being passt^d onward into the bladder. Sliding the 
back of the bistoury along the groove in tlie sound, he dividers the 
urethra, and also, in part, the neck of the bladder, which latter he 
completes the section of as he withdraws the bistoury. Lastly, lie 
introduces the forceps, and seizes the stone across its short axis, in 
which he assists himself by having at the lime his other hand in- 
sinuated per rectum. He lays much importance on the necessity 
of making the incision through the urethra and bladder obliquely to 
one side, which is insured by keeping the cutting edge of the bis- 
toury turned outwards, towards the angle of the thigh : a inode of 
procedure which facilitates the dilatation of the parts, while it 
guards the operator from wounding the rectum, from opening either 
the artery of the bulb or that of the urethra, and from dividing 
the suspensory ligaments of the penis. 

Modern Surgical Improvements suggest to us the pos*?!- 
hility of extracting a calculus from the bladder of the male animal 
by lla* same mejuss as are practised in the cas(‘ of the hanale. 
When the urethra of the male comes to be opcuied in the peri- 
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neeuin, and the passage into the bladder is thereby reduced from a 
sharp curve to nearly a straight line, it appears to me to afford all 
— or nearly all — the facility for an experiment of this kind that 
tlie female urethra presents ; and that we have only to furnish our- 
selves with proper instruments for dilating the passage, and 
breaking the stone, should that be required, to, in some cases at 
least, succeed without the necessity of slitting up J,he urethra and 
bladder : at all events, when the calculus is small or of a friable 
sort, such simple means, I think, ought to be tried before the formid- 
able operation of lithotomy be determined on. 

CYSTITIS—CYSTORRIICEA. 

The first of these terms appears to be most generally used to 
denote inflammation of the entire substance of the bladder ; the 
latter, any inflammation attended with flux of its lining membrane, 
or even the flux alone : to this last affection has likewise been 
given the appellation of vesical catarrh, 

I know of no instance of cystitis in the horse ; though it is a 
disease which might occur, indeed would be very likely to follow 
any injury of a mechanical or chemical nature. And should acute 
inflammation attack the bladder, the symptoms would certainly be 
of a very painful and distressing kind ; such as would call for 
prompt and potent antiphlogistic measures, and at the same time 
require a deal of soothing treatment to allay the extreme irritation 
that would be sure to be present. 

Two notable cases of cystorrhoea used to be related by the late 
Professor Coleman in his lectures. 

The Professor received a message to attend two marcs, dangerously ill, be- 
longing to General Rrownrig. Finding on his arrival one of them dead, he 
had her body opened at once, with a view of throwing a light on the nature 
of the disease under which the other continued to suffer the extremest agony : 
the symptoms in botli cases being unalagous. The mucous coat of the blad- 
der w as discovered in a high state of inflammation, in places mortitied and 
eroded through, apparently by some caustic substance : a suspicion which 
was afterwards confinned by the admission of the coachman that he had 
introduced some such substance — by mistake into the bladder— with the 
intention of exciting the mares to become horsing. By active depletion and 
copious injections of tepid water into the bladder the survivor was recovered 
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ISCHITRY— DYSURY—STRANGUUY. 

4’iir. first of these terms denotes a total supjiression of urine ; 
[lie two others, but a partial arrest: implying a difficulty 

in staling ; strangury, a painful and fre(|uent staling by drops only, 
in common parley we often make use of the phrases suppression 
and rrlrntion of urine synonymously ; though the former, properly 
speaking, signifies that no urine is secreted — that there is none 
in the bladder ; the latter, that the bladder is full without the 
power of evacuation. 

Various causes may give rise to a suppression or retention of 
urine. The kidneys may be in (hat state in which they no longer 
retain the power of secretion : inflammation may put a stop to their 
funclion as it does to the functions of other glands. Spasm at the 
neck of the bladder — which, I believe, occasionally attends colic — 
may cause ischury or dysury. A calculus may give rise to dysury 
or strangury. Paralysis of the bladder may likewise prove the 
occasion of it. 

To DRAW OFF A Horse’s Urine, but a few years ago we 
were told we had no resource in the male hut to cut into the 
urethra through the periiimurn; we now know that a flexilile gum 
catheter, in the hands of a skilful veterinarian, is, in the healthy 
state of the parts, capable of being passed through the entire 
passage ; and we may add, there seems reason to hope that Mr. 
Taylor s jointed sound may lead to the inviuition of some sort 
of flexilde or jointed metallic catheter. This is the more to be 
desired from the acknowledged inefficiency of the gum instrument 
in cases wherein any resistance or obstruction is to be overcome. 
Fortunately for himself and for us, the horse, however, is not the 
subject either of stricture of the urethra or of diseased prostate 
glands. 

The Operation of Cutting into the Perin^eum must 
still be had recourse to in cases in wdiich the flexible catheter can- 
not be introduced. It consists in passing a full-sized whalebone 
staff, flattened and grooved at the end, through the penis, until its 
extremity i)e felt by the other hand protrutling in the perinmum. 
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Upon it, in this situation, an incision is to be made, laying open the 
urethra to a sufficient extent to admit the introduction of the straight 
or female metallic catheter into the bladder. This is an operation 
very easy of performance, and one that must at all times supersede 
the necessity for puncturing or 

Tapping the Bladder, as it is commonly called. Still, there 
may happen cases in which even the straight catheter introduced 
per jierinceum cannot be made to enter the bladder; and as the organ 
in a state of distention must be, some how or other, relieved, or it 
will burst, it is right we should inform ourselves of the alternative 
mode of operating, viz., tapping the bladder. One method of doing 
this consists in carrying a curved trocar in one hand into the rectum, 
and plunging it through the gut into the prominence of the bladder 
felt below : the other, or hw operation — corresponding to the high 
one in human surgery — is stabbing the bladder with a straight 
trocar of sufficient length immediately above and in front of the 
pubes through the recti muscles. Taking into consideration the 
liorizontal posture of the animal, the comparative facility with 
which it is practised, and the fact that punctured abdominal w'ounds 
are not of that dangerous character they bear in man, there ap- 
pears to me reason to prefer the low to the intestinal operation : at 
the same time I feel it my duty to state, that this opinion has no 
other foundation than a theoretical one, grounded upon anatomic.al 
knowledge, having always myself, in practice, cut into the perin®- 
um rather than have recourse to the trocar at all. No one, I should 
imagine, would like to risk casting a horse with a bladder distended 
to bursting ; so, in the erect position, supposing the rectum to be the 
medium of puncture, the fluid would have to ascend to escape ; 
whereas, through the pubes, the urine would certainly flow away most 
readily. Mr, Cartwright, who has penned some very sensible prac- 
tical observations on this subject in The Veterina, ian for 1831, ap- 
prehends that some intestine might be wounded, and seems per- 
suaded that the peritoneum must be, in the pubal operation. Per- 
haps under ordinary circumstances the membrane would be likely 
to be so ; but while the bladder continued in that altered condition 
and situation \yhich a surcharge of urine gives it, I should not fear 
(ulher of these conscHiuences. 
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DISEASES OF THE ORGANS OF GENERATION. 
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APPENDIX TO THE FIFTEENTH SECTION. 

THE OPERATION OF CASTRATION | THE DISEASES INCIDENT TO IT. 


PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 

Fertile and important as the subject of the diseases of the ge- 
nerative organs is to the human pathologist, it is one which pre- 
sents but little interest for the veterinarian. In the absence of 
causes of a syphilitic nature, the horse, in comparison with man, ap- 
pears but little subject to disease of his generative organs ; so little, 
indeed, that British writers are all but silent on the subject: a 
proof that their practice — to which I may add my own — has af- 
forded very few such cases for treatment The custom of castra- 
tion in our own country, in depriving the animal of two important 
glandular organs, has liberated him from passions and sympathies 

* The custom of castration in this country has rendered all notice of the 
dUeases of the teetidee unnecessary : at least, such could only prove of service 
to veterinarians practising in parts of the country where racing establishments 
exist, from the observations of whom, indeed, they must be furnished. 
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of the most influential nature, and constitutes, in the male, another 
reason for the rarity of disorder of the sexual parts ; at the same 
time that it accounts in some measure for the difference between 
our own circumscribed list of the diseases of these parts and the 
comparatively extended one presented to us by veterinarians of 
those countries in which castration is not generally practised. 

D’Arboval, with disgust and indignation, repudiates the idea of 
animals being the subjects of syphilis. He justly observes, that we 
now well know that lues venerea is a disease peculiar to man; 
that it can have but one and that a specific origin ; and that fot 
animals to contract the disorder we must suppose an intercourse 
between them and human beings at once of the most unnatural and 
revolting description : adding, however, that such monstrous acts 
have been known to take place, although, as far as the animal — 
especially the horse — is concerned, connexion with any other than 
its own species and like is throughout nature observed to be most 
abhorrent. Notwithstanding this admitted fact, and notwithstand- 
ing the assertion raised upon it by some one or more continental 
veterinarians, that the horse has been seen affected by syphilis, 
D’Arboval still maintains his disbelief in any such doctrines, and 
is only surprised that the College at Alfort should have counte- 
nanced them. His words are — ** I have not passed through a long 
course of practice without meeting with cases which biassed minds 
might have taken for syphilis. I have had occasion particularly 
to observe and to treat irritations, inflammations, paraphymoses, 
discharges, ulcerations, &c. I have even remarked an obstinacy 
in some of these genital affections, with sympathetic swelling of 
the inguinal glands, and of one or both testicles, without, for all 
that, entertaining any notion of the disease being syphilitic. So 
far from it, I have always been contented with simple antiphlo- 
gistic treatment, modified as circumstances required ; and I have 
never had cause to repent of not having introduced mercurials. 

The Disease mistaken for Syphilis, according to D*Ar- 
bovaVs observation, ordinarily commences by an inflammatory 
irritation of the glans penis, which extends to the enveloping mem- 
brane, runs along the dorsum penis, and thence sometimes spreads 
upon the lining of the sheath. So long as no morbid exudation is 
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present, the parts continue tense and shining, and painful from in- 
flammation; but as soon as any issue appears, the usual lubre- 
factive secretion becomes augmented and thicker, and acquires a 
strong, penetrating, fetid odour : sometimes the secretion is mingled 
with a whitish serosity, and the cuticle of the penis peels off in 
flakes. The irritation may give rise to phymosis or to paraphy- 
mosis. When partial, or -exhibiting intensity only in certain points 
or places, little circumscribed patches of redness become apparent, 
succeeded by small vesicles, which break and leave little ulcers, 
considered improperly to be chancres. But the irritation does not 
confine itself to the part first attacked ; it spreads to the membrane 
lining the urethra, connected sympathetically with the integument, 
and produces those morbid discharges known as runnings from the 
penis. And should the animal have connexion with the female 
while this running continues, the same sort of irritation may mani- 
fest itself in the vagina. 

Causes for this irritation may be found in the habitually un- 
cleansed condition of the genitals of animals; in the divers acci- 
dents to which they are exposed ; in the introduction of foreign 
substances' into the sheath ; in collections of concreted sebaceous 
matters underneath the prepuce ; in any abuses in coitation ; in 
acrid injections into the urethra, or in the presence of calculus or 
any other strange body within the canal. 

** The Treatment most suitable for these cases consists in ap- 
plying tonic emollients so long as any serous exudation is present ; 
refrigerents, when not : aided by nitred mucilaginous drinks and 
injections, and strict attention to diet and regimen. When the 
cuticle separates, to allay the irritability of the denuded parts we 
use narcotics either in decoction or aqueous solution. We are 
rarely compelled to have recourse to any phagedenic lotions, still 
more rarely to catheretics or caustics. 


URETHRITIS— GONORRHCEA. 

The same irritation which now and then becomes manifest 
upon the exterior, may attack or extend to the interior of the penis ; 
or ^t may be engendered exdusivdy within the urethra by causes 
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existing within the canal itself. This affection, like the foregoing, 
is extremely rare in its occurrence — so rare, indeed, in our own 
country, that for any account of it we are forced to borrow from the 
continent. When accompanied by any discharge, the disease will 
assume the form of gonorrhoea : in fact, when running constitutes 
the only complaint — all inflammation having left — the urethritis 
becomes, in the nosology of Cullen, a veritable gonorrhoea pura vel 
henigna, I have seen a well-marked case of this in a dog, but 
never in a horse. 

The Causes, according to D’Arboval, are divisible into such as 
are direct and local j indirect and internal. The former comprise 
foreign substances within the canal, and too frequent acts of copu- 
lation, especially with a female having vaginitis, or in whom the 
vagina is small compared to the size of the organ of the male. 
Among the second class of causes come different irritations of the 
alimentary canal ; drenches or balls of cantharides given sometimes 
to reinvigorate the stone-horse ; the presence of ascarides within 
the rectum ; metastasis of irritation ; inflammation in the bladder ; 
retention of urine. 

** Symptoms. — It is difficult to detect the beginning of an affec- 
tion of this kind, and almost impossible to say what amount of pun- 
gency or scalding the horse may experience, unless it be great 
enough to create pain ; and then the horse, while in the act of stal- 
ing, may be observed to cast looks back at his flank, stamp with 
his feet, and shake his tail about, and, having finished, to moan 
and express a good deal of uneasiness, aS if he felt a veritable ardor 
ufiruB. There is no examining the penis unless it be drawn ; and 
to induce a horse to draw a mare may be shewn him : the orifice of 
the urethra may then be observed to be red and tumid, and to issue 
a little mucous discharge. Some few days afterwards the desire 
to stale becomes more frequent, and the emissions of urine more 
painful ; the running also increases and grows thicker, turns yellow 
or green, and is capable of being forced out by pressure from above 
downwards; the end of the penis and the prepuce become swollen; 
and all this is accompanied by frequent and painful erections. 
When the inflammation runs high, pressure upon the penis <)cca- 
sions a great deal of pain in the urethra, bloody streaks are per- 
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ceptible in the discharge, and so great is the tumidity of the mem- 
brane of the urethra, that the urine can be emitted but in small jets 
or drops, and with considerable difficulty and pain. Erections be- 
come more frequent and painful ; the penis grows curved ; and en- 
gorgement of the testicles, spermatic cords, and scrotum or sheath, 
supervene. The testicles hang lower than usual ; sometimes they 
swell, and grow hard and painful, in particular the epididymes ; 
the spermatic cord partakes of all this, and occasionally presents 
the appearance of champignon. Besides this, ulcerations may be 
observable upon the body of the penis, particularly about its lower 
extremity ; and buds or kinds of nodosities with large bases, and 
more or less developed and prominent, are found firmly adherent to 
the corpus cavemosum, and raising the skin up from it. These 
ulcerations vary in extent ; sometimes they possess callous elevated 
borders and livid bases. Lastly, the fossa navicularis at times 
sends forth some red exuberant granulations, which we may take 
as an indication that the interior of the urethra is in a state of ul- 
ceration. 

** This Affection is complicated now and then with the dis- 
order of some other mucous membrane, commonly of the bronchitic 
or enteritic character. 

u The Treatment is necessarily antiphlogistic. Tepid, bland, 
nitred, mucilaginous fluids both offered as drink, in lieu of water, 
and given as drenches : green meat, or when that cannot be got, 
some good straw ; roots, such as carrots and turnips ; vapour bath 
or fomentations; clysters; and the application of some sort of sus- 
pensory bandage to keep the testicles up and relieve the cords, 
constitute the remedial means indicated in slight cases : but when 
the inflammation runs high, there will be necessity for frequent 
fomentations ; for cataplasms, which may be retained by the suspen- 
sory bandage ; for applying leeches upon the penis ; and in some 
cases for one or two general blood-lettings. Should the pains ex- 
perienced be very great, laudanum may be added to the drenches ; 
the fomentations and poultices may likewise be rendered narcotic. 
When the testicles become affected, the leeches may be oftener ap- 
plied, and in greater numbers. 

Astringents and Discutients will be required as soon as 
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all pain has left, and the inflammation has abated. We must com- 
mence with the weakest. Tlie fumes of vinegar, the vegeto-mi- 
neral water, the solution of diacetate of lead, or alum dissolved in 
strong vinegar may be employed. Champignon, or other intracta- 
ble ulcerations, must be touched with lunar caustic.'' 


PHYMOSIS. 

Phymosis — from a bridle — denotes that morbid condition 

of the prepuce or sheath which, from contraction of the orifice, 
prevents the drawing or exit of the penis. In man, phymosis may 
arise from natural causes ; but in animals I believe it will be found 
to be always the eflfect of disease. Our best source of information 
on the subject is D’ Arboval’s Dictionary : from this we learn that 

" Phymosis is ordinarily the product either of inflammation and 
engorgement of the prepuce, round about its orifice, or of tumefac- 
tion of the glans penis, or of the co-existence of these morbid states. 
Blows, kicks, contusions, wounds, abscesses within the sheath, the 
presence of warts or excrescences of any kind, polypi even, may 
all be set down as occasional causes. In geldings the penis be- 
comes diminished in volume and length, so much so in some horses 
as not to appear protruded in the act of staling ; in which case the 
sebaceous secretion furnished by the interior of the prepuce accu- 
mulates within the folds of the integument, and acquires by deten- 
tion irritating properties which cause the glans penis to inflame and 
swell to that degree that the animal can no longer pass his urine. 
The consequence of this is, that the animal stales inwardly — -pisse 
dedans, as the French phrase goes. And the presence of the urine 
in time causes concretions within the cavity and around the glans, 
or anormal growths, or ulceration of the prepuce, or such an inflam- 
matory engorgement of the parts as will be likely to end in gan- 
grene. Such an event puts a stop to copulation, and often ends in 
paraphymosis. 

“ The most common and favourable termination of all this is re- 
solution, and such may reasonably be expected while the inflamma- 
tion is but moderate, or shews a disposition to yield. To effect it 
we must employ active antiphlogistic treatment with emollient and 
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narcotic fomentations, poultices, &c., such, in fact, as are recom- 
mended for urethritis. In addition, we may abstract blood from 
the superficial abdominal veins, and by way of general blood-letting, 
from the saphena veins. Leeches and scarifications may also be 
advantageously employed, followed up by vapour fomentations and 
poultices. 

The Operation for Phymosis is rarely required. Unless 
there be concealed ulcerations, or concretions, or granulations, that 
call for it. And then the prepuce must be slit far enough back to 
allow of its retraction ; by which all subjacent disorder becomes 
exposed, and, l>eing treated as it may require, is speedily cured. 

“ The following case shews that phymosis may prove the fore- 
runner of serious mischief : — 

“ A mule, two years old, had a couBiderable b welling of the sheath and uur- 
rounding parts, in which points of suppuration had made their appearance, 
llie urine came away by drops. There was phymosis. M. Maupis leamt 
that two months before some warts had been excised, and that since, the skin 
had become indurated and thickened around the orifice of the prepuce. The 
mule being cast, the contracted preputial orifice was dilated, and openings 
and counter-openings were made in the surrounding parts. For twelve days 
afterwards the animal continued amending, when one morning he was dis- 
covered agitated, stamping, tiying eveiy moment to stale, and trembling. 
But little urine passed ; the glans penis was very much swollen ; and the pulse 
veiy quick. We were about examining into the state of the bladder, when 
the mule threw himself down, then rose again, and in the effort discharged a 
quantity of highly offensive urine per anum. This relieved him ; though he 
still continued to strain, and every now and then passed more urine as before. 
Notwithstanding there must have existed here a urethro-rectal fistula, not 
many days elapsed befme it healed ; for the urine again took its natural course, 
and the animal perfectly recovered.** 


PARAPHYM08I8 

Is the opposite to phymosis. Instead of the penis being con- 
fined within its sheath, it is protruded out, and cannot be drawn in 
again. This may arise either from the prepuce being in tfiat in- 
flamed tumefied condition that in its retracted state it becomes tightly 
girthed round about the neck of the glans penis, forming a sort of 
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bridling or strangulation of it; or, from the glans itaelf swelling 
to that degree that the prepuce cannot be drawn forward over it. 

D’ ARBOVAL informs us, that paraphymosis is seen sometimes in 
horses, but oftener in dogs ; and that the stone-horse is more sub- 
ject to it than the gelding. 

In the Horse it may be the result of accident, of an operation, 
of castration. In the stallion it may proceed from excessive vene- 
real action ; from long and continued friction before coitus against 
the female; from strokes with a whip or stick upon the yard 
while in a state of erection ; from kicks upon the part, which the 
male renders himself subject to in attempts to cover a vicious mare ; 
from the introduction of the penis into the anus of the mare ; from 
the negligence or maUaddresse of the groom in directing the penis 
into the vagina ; from vain attempts to cover a ringed mare (jv^ 
ment bouclee) ; from introduction of irritating substances into the 
prepuce with a view of causing staling ; from the penis becoming 
loaded with warts, or scirrhous or other excrescences. Chabert 
saw a stallion having an enormous paraphymosis and involuntary 
discharges of semen, occasioned by fretting and harassing himself 
during the night after other horses. 

The penis, paraphymosed, appears protruded out of its sheath 
to the extent of about half a foot, swollen to the size, perhaps, of 
a man*s thigh, evidently in consequence of effusion into the cellular 
tissue of its envelopes, and is curved in the form of an arc, aiwi 
knotted from partid circular contractions, which, when excessive, 
are productive of coldness of the organ. Its extremity, the part 
most tumefied, turns of a red brown. Violent inflammation ac- 
companies all this, and the consequent pain is extreme. For all 
there is so much swelling, however, in general the urine gets a pas- 
sage. Though, should the inflammation run very Mgh, and spread 
to the b&Ay the penis, gangrene may be the result. 

TitEATMKNT. — In favourable cases, cold bathing in some river 
or logons of iced water effect the reduction of the penis : caution, 
however, is necessary in the use of these means. In other cases, 
emcHieht remedies succeed best, and particularly in such as are 
the consequence of inflammatory engorgement, from continued 
erection, or the irritation of covering. Should the protruded por- 
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tion of the penis be very much inflamed and painful, vapour baths 
may be employed to it, and emollient poultices applied, with the 
aid of the suspensory bandage. These means prove of no avail, 
however, when the paraphymosis is extreme; local blood-lettings 
by leeches or scarifications must in this case be adopted ; free eva- 
cuation of blood being the only thing to cause a reduction, either 
spontaneously or with assistance from the practitioner. 

M. Dehan attended a colt, four months old, for paraphymosis, with extreme 
tumefaction. He made eight pretty extensive incisions into the swollen parts, 
which produced an abundant issue of blood. The following morning the 
swelling was considerably reduced, as well as the concomitant fever, and there 
was return of appetite. Four additional scarihcations were made. The 
morning after, the yard had begun to recede within its sheath, and in two 
days more the colt was well. 

To M. Lecoq occurred the case of a stallion who had escaped during the 
night from a field wherein he was turned, and got into an enclosure where 
there were some mares. The next morning he was found with his penis 
greatly swollen, and with difficulty in passing his urine. The protruded yard 
was curved from before backward, and exceeded in volume a man*8 head ; 
it also felt hot, and pressure upon it caused pain, though the horse bore its 
being handled. The testicles were not affected. The pulse was full, and 
quicker than natural Lecoq was not called in until the third day after the 
accident had happened. The enormous amount of tumefaction forbidding all 
hope of resolution, M. L^coq made five incisions upon the anterior surface of 
the penis, each about eight centimetres in length and three in depth. From 
these Mood, mingled with serous effusion, issued in tolerable abundance, and, 
with the aid of fomentation, continued for four hours, thus superseding all 
necessity for general blood-letting. The next day, the tumefkction, though 
diminished, still being considerable, four fresh incisions, of less length and 
depth, were made between the former ones. The day after the penis was 
not half the size, and the pulse was normal Suppuration soon commenced, 
after which the wounds rapidly healed and cicatrized. 

‘'We might probably obtain the same result by the application 
of a great many leeches, cold lotions, and strict regimen : to which 
might be added, general blood-letting, should it be required. In 
regard to scarifications, they ought always to be made lengthwise, 
and along the superior and lateral parts of the penis, so as to run 
no risk of puncturing the urethra. Exercise, when the case per- 
mits it, will also prove useful. In scarifying the sheath let the 
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incisions be suflBcientiy deep to penetrate it, and extensive enough 
to set the penis at liberty. We need not be afraid of making sca- 
rifications too lengthy, inasmuch as they become small enough on 
the parts recovering their natural volume. 

'' Should not these measures prove of avail in procuring or ren- 
dering spontaneous the return of the penis within its sheath, they 
will, at all events, diminish pain end inflammation, and facilitate the 
steps tfext to be taken for its reduction : in fact, proceeding to any 
operation without such preparatory means might make the case a 
great deal worse than it was at first. The operation for paraphymo- 
sis consists in passing a curved sharp-pointed bistoury underneath 
the stricture, and dividing it, and doing this in as many places and 
to as great an extent as is required for the complete liberation of 
the yard. Any haemorrhage that may follow will prove beneficial 
in facilitating the reduction, and should therefore be encouraged 
by fomentation : afterwards poultices will be required.** 


AMPUTATION OF THE PENIS. 

This operation, formidable to the animal if not to the operator, 
hats been performed a few times in this country as well as in 
France, it being one which extreme cases appear to render neces- 
sary. A state of disease, either of the penis or of its preputial co- 
vering, such as has resisted, or seems likely to resist, all ordinary 
treatment ; or, indeed, such as would probably occupy any un- 
reasonable length of time to cure, might, perhaps, warrant a re- 
course to amputation. Warts or excrescences, or enlargements of 
any description, intractable either from their magnitude or number, 
or from leaving behind them, after being removed, a disposition to 
reproduction ; or extensive ulcerations of a phagedenic, foul, or 
malignant character ; or paralysis or relaxation ; or, in fact, any 
condition of parts preventing the retraction of a protruded penis 
within its sheath, may reasonably call for the performance of this 
operation. Different methods have been pursued in the perform- 
ance of it, which, as well as the diseases for which it has been 
found requisite, will probably be best shewn by the recital of the 
cases themselves. 
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Hazard (senior) appears to have been one of the first veterinarians to prac* 
tise the operation. His case was that of a gelding, whose penis was covered 
with chancres and warts. Calculating that he should have dangerous he- 
morrhage, and foreseeing the difficulty, nay, impossibility of recovering the 
remainder of the penis once retracted within the sheath, Huzard determined 
on removing the ^seased portion by ligature. To accomplish this object, he 
provided a hollow sound or catheter, of sufficient length to reach beyond the 
place proposed to be severed, and still to project sufficiently out of the penis 
to admit of being confined by some sort of circingle to the body. The end to 
be introduced terminated in a little bulb ; the other end had a couple of rings 
affixed to it, for the greater facility of confining it. The animal being secured 
in an erect posture, the instrument is introduced into the urethra, and pushed 
on until its bulbous extremity is felt beyond the part proposed to be sloughed 
off. A ligature is then passed around the penis, immediately anterior to 
the bulb, aud being properly adjusted, is made as tight as it can be drawn, 
with the view of strangulating all that portion of the organ which is left pro- 
jecting in front of it. The other end of the instrument is afterwards, by 
means of its rings, confined sufficiently close against the belly to prevent any 
dcpcndance of the parts, in which state of suspension the urine can readily 
flow through it. At the expiration of twenty-four or from that to forty-eight 
hours, mortification will have taken place of the superficial, and to a certain 
depth of the subjacent parts, and a fresh ligature will be required, the old one 
remaining undisturbed. This in the course of three or four days commonly 
reduces the constricted part to a mere pedicle, which may be safely severed* 
with the knife. The sound may now be withdrawn, and the parts left to heal 
over. Should the orifice of the urethra afterwards become contracted, which 
will be manifested by the smallness of the stream of urine and its tardy manner 
of flowing, a gum catheter may be introduced, and confined within it for some 
time. Any constitutional irritation that may arise must be met by anti- 
pblogistics. 

M BABTHJE1.BMT, io the year 1826 , presented a paper on amputation of 
the penis to the Royal Academy of Medicine, detailing an interesting case 
for which he practised some very instructive and ingenious operations^ The 
case consisted in relaxation, or a sort of paralysis of the penis, a sequela of a 
severe gastro-enteritis. Instead of pursuing Huzard*s plan, Barthelemy pre- 
ferred, as more expeditious and less painful, amputation with the knlffi, 
thinking the haemorrhage would not prove dangerous-^although be had to 
operate on an organ in a state of erection and nearly as large as his arm-^ 
from knowing that the arteries of the penis are not distended save during 
erection. He commenced by introducing a canula or hollow sound into the 
urethra, of sufficient length and size ; and about an inch beyond the place 
chosen for excision, passed a flat ligature around the penis, so as to arrest 
hsemorrrhage, and prevent the retraction of what remained into the sheath. 
** An assistant now grasped the end of the penis, whUe I with a straight bis« 
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toary f>eifonned the amputation ; which was no sooner accomphahe^ than 
away went the x^mnant, in spite of the ligature, into the sheath. It we« impos- 
sible to re-introduce the canula. No haemorrhage appeared at the momeiit ? 
but there was some afterwards for a few days, every time demi-erection took 
place for the purpose of staling. Every thing went on pretty well uhtil the 
thirtieth day, when some difficulty in staling occurred. On examination of 
the penis, it was found that this was owing to the process of cicatrization 
having drawn the skin over the urethral orifice, and that the urine had forced 
on artificial passage through a fistulous opening directed upward, whose out- 
let was through the middle of the cicatrix. There was no getting at the part 
to dilate this orifice and introduce the canula, and still the retention of the 
urine was increasing.*' Amidst these difficulties M. B. determined on a new 
operation. He made an incision into the urethra four inches above the 
ischial arch ; but in proceeding, he met with so many unexpected difficulties 
that he was obliged to give the operation up. Undismayed by this failure, 
he practised a novel operation he intended upon some condemned horses 
first, and then commenced anew on his patient, by making a fresh incision 
between the old one and the ischial arch. Here the urethra was easily 
found, and a catheter being introduced, the bladder was emptied of its urine. 
The catheter being withdrawn, a pewter sound was introduced, and directed 
to the extremity of the penis, and the cicatrix there crucially divided, suffi- 
ciently to admit of a ready passage. An esophagus-tube was substituted in 
place of the sound, and confined within the canal by means of strips of waxed 
linen and strings, carried through the sides of the sheath, the same as setons, 
and the whole nuiintained for two months, at the end of which time, complete 
success crowned Barthelemy’s enterprising operations. The author concludes 
bis paper with these deductions : — Ist, That amputation of the penis may be 
performed on the gelding without any apprehension from haemorrhage ; 2dly, 
that to avoid any obstruction of the urethra, a pipe should be placed in the 
canal) and by rings affixed to it, sustained therein for at least two months. 

In our own country the operation has been practised by Pro- 
fessor Sewell and Mr. Snewing, of Coventry. 

Mr. Sewell's patient — whose case I extract from the Farrier and Naturaliet 
for 1828 — was a horse sent to the College by Messrs. Hanbury, with the penis 
hanging down, out of the sheath, considerably swollen and excoriated, appa- 
rently occasioned by a stricture of the prepuce. This in the coarse of a 
couple of months by leeches, Goulard lotion, bread and water poultices, fomen- 
tations, scarifications, suspensory bandages, purges, diuretics and rowel^ was 
relieved, and the horse was discharged. A fortnight afterwards he was re- 
admitted, with the penis swollen again, supposed to have been occasioned by 
some stimulating application having been used to the part. Some such treat- 
ment as had been before employed was recurred to, with the addition of blood- 
letting from the femoral vein, and the exhibition of doses of powdered white 
I. 3 E 
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hellebore in water. Six weeks after admission Mr. Sewell amputated the 
penis by slow and cautious cuts,*' alternating the cuts with cauterizations. 
Considerable haemorrhage followed the operation. After three weeks* fur^er 
treatment, the horse was sent away with “ enlargement and thickening of the 
sheath,” though reduced from what it had been : “ the part originally dis- 
eased stiU remaining.” 

Mr. Snewinq's patient was an aged pony which bad been purchased ten 
days prior to the operation by his present owner, who, on riding him home, 
discovered, while he was in the act of staling, the penis unusually projected, 
but took no further notice of this until he came to alight, when he perceived 
the yard still drawn, and that it was bloody : there were also visible around 
the margin of the sheath marks of stitches, rendering it evident that means 
had been taken to brace up the organ, which, from some cause, had become 
incapable of being retracted. Vexed at the trick that bad been played 
him, he sent for the knacker to dispatch the ponj? ; the knacker, however, 
in a laudable spint of humanity and disinterestedness, persuaded him first 
to seek medical advice. Mr. Snewing was sent for, and found the poor 
animal much emaciated, with “ a mass of corruption ” — as the owner de- 
scribed it — hanging from his belly, which was found to be a portion of penis 
in a state of ulceration, or rather gone on to gangrene, discharging ^ a thin 
watery sanious fluid, with blood, and highly ofiensive,” — “ There was also 
present what may be considered paraphymosis, arising from serous infiltration 
into the cellular tissue which connects together the convolutions of the sheath, 
producing strangury of the lower end of the penis.” Mr. Snewing concluded 
that nothing but amputation close up to the groin could ofler any chance of 
relief. Having washed the parts with a solution of chloride of lime to destroy 
the feetor, he included, after the manner of the caustic clams, between two 
long thin pieces of iron, the upper parts of the sheath and penis, and approxi- 
mated their ends with strings suflSciently close to make the required compres- 
sion. ^ I next proceeded,” continues Mr. Snewing, “ cautiously to incise 
the lower portion, securing by ligature in my progress the pudic arteries, and 
other vessels of importance. Near to the side of the penis 1 met with an en- 
cysted tumour, containing some thick crude offensive matter. On cutting 
through the urethra, a purulent matter escaped. Another cut carried my 
scalpel through the penis, which, by its retraction, prevented me securing a 
vessel on its dorsum, and which continued to bleed rather freely for a few 
minutes, partly, I presume, from the corpora cavernosa. Having completed 
the operation and released the animal from the rope, he got up immediately. 
1 had him led into the stable, and though the parts then bled freely, in ten 
minutes the hasraorrhage ceased, and no untoward symptom afterwards made 
its appearance ” 
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THE ORGANS OF GENERATION OF THE FEMALE, 
from the state of inaction in which they remain in all mares save 
such as are kept for the purposes of breeding, are not, any more than 
those of the male, found to be the seat of much disease ; a circum- 
stance quite in accordance with the general law of nature, which al- 
most exempts that from derangement whose functions are suffered 
to lie dormant or are but rarely called into action. In breeding 
counties and establishments no doubt diseases of these organs are 
occasionally met with ; but in common localities where no breeding 
is carried on, cases of the kind are but of rare occurrence : so that 
any account of the diseases connected with parturition, at the same 
time that it can prove of service only to the veterinarian in the for- 
mer situation, can by him alone be accurately given. In ordinary 
practice we now and then meet with cases of 


VAGINITIS AND LEUCORRHCEA. 

Vaginitis is the technical denomination for any inflammation, 
acute or chronic, existing in the vagina ; and leucorrhoBa and fluor 
albus are — the one Greek, the other Latin — appellations given to 
the discharges, which are generally white, ordinarily concomitant 
with, sometimes unaccompanied by, at other times remaining after, 
the inflammation of its mucous lining ; the same, in point of fact, as 
happens in the nose or bladder, or any other mucous cavity, it being 
nothing more in reality than a catan^h of the vagina. Although 
mares in common use, not being allowed to breed, are never put to 
the horse, still as the warm and copulating season annually returns 
do they— or many of them — feel a relapse of the venereal oestrum, 
and during its continuance experience a sort of seminal emission, 
which is evidence to us that the female is in a condition to take the 
male. From bauees which are not always evident, it would ap- 
P# that this i^ural discharge occasionally continues much be- 
its ordiiii^ duration, assumes other than its natural charao 
ten, Of comes on at the cold or winter season of the year, when its 
presence cannot be regarded as owing to normal causes, or as mani- 
festing the usual indications. I have known several instances of 
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derangement of this kind* In some the discharge has appeared 
white like whey ; in others it has assumed a yellow 8md even pu* 
rulent character ; very often the flux, though at first white or yd- 
low, turns to a tliin colourless emission, in appearance like water. 
The discharge collects within the fossa navicularis, and comes 
away every time the lips of the vulva are opened in a sort of gush. 
In general there is not much concomitant reddening of the inside of 
the vagina; in some cases only a faint blush, or there may be none 
whatever. In these cases, I have found serviceable such medi- 
cines as are known either to allay the irritability of mucous mem- 
branes, or to restrain their discharges : I have given once or twice 
a day a ball according to one of the subjoined formulce. 

Take of Take of 

Acetate of lead, 3] Cantharides, gr. v 

Opium, 9 j Linseed or oatmeal, jvj 

Linseed or oatmeal, Jss Balsam of copaiba sufficient for 

Common turpentine sufficient a ball 

for a ball 

At the same time the practitioner should use — unless existing 
inflammation forbid it — ^an astringent injection four or five or six 
times a day. And, in addition, he w ill find useful cold affusion, 
or, where it can be had, cold bathing. 

Take of Take of 

Sulphate of zinc, 3j— -jiv Decoction of oak bark, j 

Distilled water, Oj. Mix. (double strength) 

Sulphuric acid, jj. Mix. 

It is a good plan to sprinkle common flour over the external 
genitals and thighs after using the injection. The watery flux will 
sometimes continue for weeks after the white running has ceased, 
and prove very troublesome to suppress. 

Vaginitis, in its acute form, in the absence of any external 
injury, I take to be a disease hardly ever occurring, unless it be in 
breeding mares, in whom such an affection would-be very likely to 
follow some of the accidents liable to occur in the act of parturi- 
tion : but of such occurrences I can only speak &om hearsay, not 
being in the way myself of meeting with labour cases. 
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Scirrhous Tumour upon the Vulva. — ^The Conipte Rendu 
of the Transactions of the Veterinary School at Lyons, for the se^ 
sion 1837-8, contains the following remarkable case : — 

A draught mare, employed in farming, six years old, that had never bred, 
exhibited a carcinomatouB enlargement growing in the inferior commissure of 
her vulva, which had existed for two years. It being in a state of indanuna^ 
tion, she kicked violently when it was meddled with ; and what with the irri- 
tation of the urine, the brushing of the tail upon it, and the pungency of the 
remedies that had been applied, the tumour had been rendered greater. When 
first brought to the school, the swelling measured two inches across, and had 
irregular, indurated, fostid ulcerations upon it. Simple treatment with lo- 
tions appeared to stay its progress for a time ; but on her second visit, six 
months afterwards, the tumour was found to occupy at least two-thirds of the 
entire vulva, and had assumed the aspect of scirrhus, beset with tubercles 
and ulcers. To do any good in this states excision of at least two-thirds of 
the labia became necessary. The mammary glands were found to have par- 
taken of the scirrhous action. They were rubbed with mercurial and iodine 
ointment, ni-conditioned purulent discharges succeeded the operation ; the 
appetite began to fiui ; loss of flesh followed, with dropsical swellings of the 
legs and belly ; and the local ajBTection was becoming cancerous : she was in 
consequence destroyed. 

Po9t-mortem , — The vaginal membrane deeply reddened and atrophied. 
An incision through it discovered a lardaceous tissue, studded with tubercles, 
with some surrounding infiltration. The mammary glands were in Ifin first 
stage towards scirrhus. This case shews how long a cancerous aA^tion 
may exist in, and confine itself to, one spot ; for it was in the last stagQ onfy 
that this spread to the udder. 


HYSTERITIS OR METRITIS. 

Inflammation of the womb appears to be a common disease in 
cowSi but one of rare occurrence in mares : at least this is the in- 
ference we may fairly draw from the great deal we hear about 
the one, and the little we hear and know concerning the other. 
Indeed, it is only to such veterinarians as are engaged in practice 
in parts of the country where breeding is carried on, that cases of 
hysteritis are likely to occur : we know of no other causes for in- 
flammation of the womb save such as are directly or indirectly 
connected with utero-gestation and parturition. The following 
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case, published in The Veterinarian for 1833, by Mr, Barker, 
V.S., Stokesly, Yorkshire, is interesting, as well from its rarity 
as from its characteristic and strongly-marked symptoms and re* 
suit, notwithstanding the account is but a brief one 

Sept. 3(2, 1833,** says Mr. B., ** I was sent for to a mare that bad been ill 
all day. The principal symptoms were, lying down and getting up ; lifting 
one hind leg and then the other ; with a discharge of bloody fluid from the 
yagina. Pulse 80. She had been bled ; but I took away eight quarts of blood 
more. I gave her an opiate enema, containing four ounces of tincture of 
opium, and two ounces of spirit of nitrous ether, in gruel ; and an hour 
afterwards she bad a ball, containing three drachms of aloes, with ten grains 
of calomel. Sept. 4th . — Pulse 75, 1 again bled her, and gave her a laxative 
baU, containing two drachms of aloes : a laxative enema was also administered. 
Sept. 5th , — Pulse 48. Give two drachms of aloes. Sept. 6/A. — She is well, 
and gone to grass.*' 

Were I to venture an opinion on a case I had never seen, I 
should say that, in the treatment of the one above related, a full 
dx)8e of cathartic medicine might with advantage have been ad- 
ministered in the first instance : in other respects, the management 
of the case appears to me extremely judicious. 


HYSTERU. 

Hurtrel D’Arboval asks if the following case cannot be con- 
sidered of this nature. It occurred to M. Guillaume, and was 
published in the Mimoires de la Societe Boyale et Centrale 
d* Agriculture for 1825. 

A female ass shewed signs of horsing, in conjunction with some tetanic in* 
dications, which were referred to the presence of the venereal orgasm : among 
these were denching of the jaws, grinding of the teeth, tardy and difficult 
mastication, and inconvenience in swallowing. At first the male was denied 
her. She was Med, and took a nitred decoction of valerian with sulphuric 
acid, and had enemata of asafcetida dissolved in sulphuric acid, and frictions 
with camphorated liniment upon the cheeks, neck, and back and loins, which 
^pated the nervous disorder ; but left the horsing as before. 8he was now 
^ven a stal l io n ass : die took him, became with foal, and from that day re- 
covered. 
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HYDROMETRA. 

Of the extremely rare disease, dropsy of the womb, a case is 
chronicled by Gohier. 

The uterus of an old mare grew so large ^hat it spread and occupied the 
anterior region of the abdomen, and gave her the appearance of being with 
foal. This was found to be owing to distention of the uterus with six quarts 
of thick white matter, similar to what would be called laudable pus. 


DISEASES OF THE OVARIES. 

The following cases comprise all the information I have been 
able to collect in this fallow-field of hippopathology : nine of them 
are quoted by D’Arboval — seven from M. Bouley, junior, the 
eighth from Lapoussee — ^the tenth is taken from the Recueil de 
Mtdicine Vitirinaire. 

1. A mare, five years old, who had been eight days ailing, appeared suffer- 
ing under slight colic : her tail shook, she walked stiffly, her belly was swoUen, 
her back reached, and a foetid sanious issue escaped firom her vulva ; the 
udder also was tumefied, and by compression yielded a serous lactescent exu- 
dation. It was suspected she had metritis, having but a little while before 
foaled. Antiphlogistic treatment produced sensible amelioration at first ; but 
at the end of four days her fever and colics returned, the pulse became imper- 
ceptible, and on the sixth day she expired. A large quantity of red fluid was 
found effused into the abdomen ; the visceral surfaces of the peritoneum pre- 
sented evident traces of inflammation ; the womb contained sanious matter ; 
its mucous membrane appeared in folds, reddened and thickened ; the right 
ovary was converted into a soft spheroid tumour, seven pounds in weight, and 
contained a blueisb homogeneous, odourless fluid ; and its parietes, which had 
become much attenuated, were reddened and injected. The left ovary was 
double its natural volume, and contained several serous cysts. 

2. Another mare, four years old, fell suddenly ill. DSininished appetite 
and gaiety were the only symptoms at first observed. These excited no ap- 
prehension until the fourth day, when they assumed an alarming character. 
The mare became gloomy and depressed, refused every kind of food, and 
appeared suffering some abdominal pain ; her pulse was 70, and rather full ; 
she walked stiffly, and had some difficulty in dunging ; and her dung was 
shiny. Notwithstanding she was bled, for three days there appeared no 
change. After this all her symptoms became exasperated ; the colica more 
frequoiJi^>^nd intense ; the pulse quicker and less perceptible ; partikl sweats 
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bedewed the fiaaks; the belly seemed full of pain, particularly about the left 
Saak ; the loins were tense and inflexible. On the 10th day she died. The 
stomach and small intestines proved slightly inflamed. The left ovary was no 
longer in existence : a soft round mass, six pounds in weight, occupied its 
place, which contained a greyish, granulous, slightly odorous pus, and had 
fibrous parietes, thickened and iiyected. The mucous lining of the womb 
was likewise reddened and thickened. The right ovary, much larger than 
natural, consisted of a great number of small serous cysts. 

8. A hamess-mare, who had been at work for two years without experi- 
encing the slightest indispositioD, was suddenly, and without any manifest 
cause, seized with a disease which in a very short time proved fetal. The 
only symptoms at' first were a slight rigor and breaking out into a sweat, 
with, some moments afterwards, slabbering and foaming at the mouth. Sub- 
sequently the pulse became all but imperceptible, sinking under the fingers ; 
the membranes colourless; extremities cold; death at the expiration of some 
minutes. A large quantity of blood found efiTused into the abdomen. A 
considerable tumour occupied the sublumbar region, continuous in substance 
with the right horn of the uterus. This tumour, twenty-four pounds in 
weight, was of an oblong shape, and exhibited at the anterior part a rupture 
occupied by a clot of blood, from which had proceeded the haemorrhage, the 
cause of death. Its tissue, white and homogeneous, was softened in the cen- 
tre, where was found a small quantity of encephaloid matter. Its parietes, 
generally fibrous, varied in density, and in some places had the consistence of 
cartilage. 

4. A mare, aged, had a chronic enlargement of the right hind leg, which 
after some months disappeared spontaneously ; but the belly, which was also 
iaige, still remained so, and without any announcements of foaling being near. 
For some years she did her work excellently well, when all on a sudden she 
was seized with violent colics, ft'om which she died in less than six hours. 
An encysted tumour of the left ovary occupied a great part of the cavity of 
the abdomen, where it had contracted adhesions with the omentum. This 
tumour, weighing forty- six pounds, slightly flattened above and below, pre- 
sented a bright red surfece and rounded borders, and contained some clots of 
blood, and a large quantity of granulous, inodorous liquid, of the colour of 
wine-lees. Its parietes, which were mostly fibro-cartilaginous, were in some 
places osseous. A fiilse membrane, two or three lines in tliickness, lined 
its cavity, which was covered with a red matter, looking like the sedhnent of 
the liquid within. The right ovary was tripfe its ordinary volume. 

fi. Violent colics seized during the nig^t an aged mare, who died the fol- 
lowing morning. The left ovary bad become changed into an encysted 
tumour, weighing 2$ lbs. with its capsule, and was ruptured to the extent of . 
about eight centimetres. Considerable hieroorrhage had taken place into the 
abdominal cavity. The contents of the tumour were a greyish odourless 
matter. 
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6. A more, nine years of age, suddenly attacked with sharp colic, died in 
the space of a few hours. The abdomioal viscera were found bathed in 
blood, and the right ovary converted into an encysted tumour of the weight 
of 24 lbs. The fibrous covering of the tumour, thickened in places, presented 
a rupture through which the blood had escaped. 

7. A mare, eleven years old, had been ill for some hours, manifesting all 
the signs of slight enteritis — pawing and looking at her belly, and lying down — 
with a pulse hard and but little accelerated, and much fuller than it ordina- 
rily is in abdominal affections, and a troublesome tenesmus, which caused 
violent straining and the discharge of a considerable quantity of mucous 
matters. In spite of all treatment the colic continued for two days, and then 
all the symptoms subsided as it were by an act of enchantment. Evacuations 
returned, the spirits returned, and the appetite returned. But in two days 
more the complaint returned, and with increased violence, which nothing 
could subdue until terminated by death on the Gth day afterwards. The 
right ovary, formed into a cyst, had contracted an extensive though lax adhe- 
sion with the arch of the colon, with the functions of which, in its usual 
situation, it must in consequence have interfered, had it not in some unac- 
countable manner changed its position and got above instead of below the 
gut, and from the right to the left side, where it had embraced and drawn it 
down upon the pubes, and caused an internal strangulation of the intestine, 
in whose cavity were found masses of dried dung. Within the tumour was a 
large quantity of limpid inodorous fluid ; and embedded in its coats were 
several serous cysts and some melanotic tumours. 

A case of a female ass is reported by M. Lapoussee. Ever since she had 
foaled, she had at times emitted blood from the vulva; but as this did not 
appear to injure her, little notice was taken of it. After four months she was 
seized with violent colic, while suffering from which she emitted blood in 
rapid jets, black and partly coagulated. The vagina was red and veiy hot ; 
the abdomen somewhat distended ; the pulse small ; extremities cold ; and 
weakness to that degree that the animal could hardly stand. The next morn- 
ing the haemorrhage returned, and on the fourth day from that the ass died. 
The mucous membranes of the vagina and nose were violet-coloured , that of 
the uterus presenting general traces of inflammation, with some gangrenous 
spots, particularly within the left horn. The ovary, much eqlarged, contained 
a mass of black feetid blood, which, during life, must have passed into the 
womb through the Fallopian tube, whose caliber was double that natural to it. 

In the Recmil de MMecine Vdtdrimire^ we read of the post-mortem 
examination of a mare in whom was found a tumour weighing 32 lbs. growing 
from the left horn of the uterus, and consisting of a degenerated ovary. It 
presented all the anatomical characters of scirrhus, with an appearance of 
cancer in some places, but in more of clots of blood. A cyst formed in one 
of the sides of the tumour enclosed a saline substance, mingled with hair, 
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which we looked upon as the debris of a foetus that had become developed 
in an ovarian vesicle. 

These highly interesting and valuable observations, remarks D’ Ar- 
boval, with the accounts of the symptoms during life, may not suffice 
to enable us to trace unerringly the history of diseases of the ovary ; 
but they will serve to erect a standard upon, around which other 
facts may be ranged, which, collectively, will one day fill up this 
hiatus in hippo-pathology. We at least learn from them, that 
these diseases may exist either in an acute or a chronic form ; that 
those of the first class give rise to much the same symptoms as 
denote peritonitis and metritis ; that the others are not indicated 
by any appreciable symptoms, but lay the foundation for tumours 
of considerable volume, which may exist without disturbance of 
function ; and that the acute affections are likely to end in resolu- 
tion, though they may terminate in suppuration, or run into the 
chronic stage, after which any of those organic alterations may 
ensue which take place in other parts; and, lastly, that when the 
tumour bursts and discharges its contents into the abdomen, death 
is inevitable. 


CASTRATION. 

British custom has so universally established the practice of 
castration, that, with the exception of the comparatively small 
number of horses kept for the purposes of racing and covering, 
every male horse in our own country may be said to be a geld- 
ing^. With us, the colt is emasculated at a very early period of 
his life, before the testicles have acquired any glandular or secre- 
tory powers, and consequently before any of those remarkable 
phenomena which it is well known attend on the production of 
semen have had opportunity of developing themselves. A com- 

Id France, such colts as are destined for draught, as well as for covering, 
are left entire : those only are cut which are designed for the saddle. The 
spaying of mares is prohibited by law— has been since the year 1717 -- in con- 
sequence of its having proved the cause of many deaths.— jHiir/re/JD’AriowiI, 
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parison of the stone-horse with the gelding cannot fail to demon- 
strate that the former is an animal in many respects of very superior 
pretensions to the latter : his physical powers, particularly about the 
neck and quarters, are more conspicuous ; his coat is of finer texture ; 
his gracefulness of form and carriage and action is, in a manner, lost 
in emasculation ; he possesses, in the eunuch state, no longer the 
energy natural to him as a stallion, but degenerates into a com- 
paratively mild, quiet, tractable animal, reduced in stamina and 
constitution, and, as a consequence, rendered more liable to disease. 
Thus it is we obtain by castration the object we have in view, 
viz, more complete dominion over the horse and manageableness 
of him. But, in accomplishing this, what do we lose 1 — a great 
deal compared to the little we gain, and so much, that it might 
fairly become a national question, why we, the same as foreign 
nations, cannot, for certain purposes and in certain situations, con- 
trive to manage and work stone-horses. 

To reduce the stone-horse, in point of nature, down to the geld- 
ing, it is not absolutely necessary to extract the testicles : any 
operation that will disorganize or destroy the gland, or that will 
intercept the conduit of semen from it, will be attended with the 
same effects, in the course of time, as so speedily follow actual 
castration. A knowledge of this fact it is that has led to the 
practices of bruising the testicles, excising the epidydimes or por- 
tions of the spermatic duct, &c. The objections to these altera- 
tives for castration are, that many of them create quite as much 
pain and irritation and evil effect as gelding itself does — some even 
more ; and that none of them so speedily and completely accomplish 
the object we have in view as the absolute removal of the testicles. 

Concerning the best Age for Castration, there is some 
difference of opinion, arising, in a great measure; from viewing 
the subject through different media. The man who confines his 
views to the simplicity and safety of the operation, rightly argues, 
the earlier it is performed the better. Mr. Brettargh, V.S., Pres- 
ton, in a letter to me, says, Every spring since I left you at the 
College I have operated on foals at all ages, from ten days to four 
months old, and am convinced of that being the most eligible 
period .*' — ** Colts grow larger than when castrated later.” — Colts 
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are foaled with their testicles within the scrotum, wliich remain 
there, in ordinary cases, until the fifth or sixth month, when they 
are taken up between the inteirnal and external abdominal rings, 
and there they remain until the eleventh, twelfth, or thirteenth month, 
all depending upon the degree of keep, as in some that are parti- 
cularly well fed the testicles can at all times be found within the 
scrotum.” This does not quite accord with the account D’ Arboval 
gives : he tells us, the horse cannot be castrated prior to the 
fourth or fifth month of his age, the testicles not appearing until 
then within the scrotum.” I am not, myself, in a situation to re- 
solve these apparently discrepant statements : extensive opportuni- 
ties of observation in large breeding establishments can alone set 
us right in this, as it would appear as yet — not very much to our 
credit — unascertained fact In respect to the age of puberty in 
horses, we in general do not notice any manifestation of venereal 
desires prior to the second year ; about this period they seem to 
become engendered : unless, therefore, it be intended that the colt 
should experience the effects of this change, I see no good reason 
lor not operating at the earliest possible age : on the other hand, 
should there be a desire that the growing animal should partake, 
either in his bodily frame, constitution, or temper, of the nature of 
the stallion, then considerable protraction of the operation beyond 
the period of puberty, or time when he first begins to notice mares, 
will become necessary to attain the object in view. I cannot my- 
self discover any advantage or use in pursuing a middle course : it 
appears to me all nonsense to say this or that age is to be preferred, 
without having reference either to the operation itself, or to the 
influence of the testicles on the animal structure and economy. 
D* Arboval informs us that the horse will bear the operation so 
late as his twentieth year. 

THE METHODS OF CASTRATION practised at the pre- 
sent day may be said to comprise four very different operations — 
by cauterization, by compression or caustic, or by both together ; 
by ligature ; by torsion : the barbarous operation of tearing out 
the testicles with the hand, which was once practised upon horses 
and still continues in use for small animals, having been, at least 
as far as the horse is concerned, very properly abandoned. The 
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late Professor Coleman used to relate the case of an old stallion, in 
which this process of laceration or tearing-out was executed with 
success : first, one testicle was torn out without any consequent 
alarming haemorrhage ; then, after the lapse of a few days, its 
fellow was extracted. Had both spermatic cords been ruptured 
at the same operation, dangerous bleeding would probably have 
ensued. 

In regard to Season and Weather.— The operator should— 
where he can — object to castrate either during very cold or very 
sultry weather, or while the horse is shedding his coat, or in the 
season when, or situation where, flies prevail. These precautions 
will especially demand attention when our subject is an aged horse, 
or one that has been highly grooined or fed. The time to be pre- 
ferred is late in the spring, after the horse has shed his coat, and 
before the flies have made their appearance. 

PREPARATION of some sort is in most cases required ; and it 
is indispensable that the subject for operation be at the time in good 
health. Should he be a colt at grass, nothing beyond confining 
liim in some place where he can get nothing to eat for the twelve 
hours preceding the operation will be necessary. More than this 
will, however, be requisite when we have to deal witli a colt or 
stone-horse in the stable, and particularly in the case of an aged 
stallion or one in high condition : in his case mashing for some 
days, with a dose of physic or two, will be called for, or bloodletting 
may be advisable ; attention being paid, as in the colt at grass, 
to keeping him fasting the night before operating, in order that 
he may in a measure unload his bowels. 

A Precaution more necessary than any one I have mentioned 
is pre-examination of the subject for hernia. Should the horse 
have raced or been in training, or even have hunted, rupture is not 
unlikely to exist, and would, of course, materially alter our views 
in regard to the operation. But a judicious veterinarian will sub- 
mit aU subjects to manual exploration prior to their being cast, 
young as well as old ; though he will so rarely meet with hernia 
in the unbroke colt that in his case it may look like a superero- 
gatory precautipn : still it will turn out a satisfactory one, and as 
it constitutes but the act of a minute had better be observed- 
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Fettering and Casting the subject for operation is an 
affair promptly and easily executed when performed with method 
and suitable apparatus. It commonly happens that the veterina- 
rian has to cut a colt unbroke ; perhaps one that has never been 
haltered. Supposing him, with others, to be driven up into the 
corner of a field or other place, the first thing to accomplish is by 
coaxing or stratagem to slip upon or over his head a flat hempen 
halter, with which it is advisable, should he prove very refractory, 
to tie him up to some strong place for a time, to give him an op- 
portunity of expending some of the rebellious spirit we have roused 
in him— by hanging back and tugging at the halter-rope — prior to 
our taking further liberties with him. In some cases, by way of a 
more effectual quietus, he may, by adding some lengths to the halter- 
rope, be lunged for a while upon a dungheap or ploughed field. 
As soon as he is rendered tranquil or rather sullen enough to admit 
of approach to him, an attempt may be made to put a twitch upon 
his nose, or, that failing, upon his ear : not that this is in all cases 
necessary, or even prudential ; some colts proving more manage- 
able without this painful expedient. In other cases, blinds prove 
excellent means of intimidation, and of the greatest service. Having 
led or pushed him to the place upon which we intend to cast him, 
providing we can manage to fix hobbles around his legs, he may 
be thrown and secured in the ordinary manner, care being taken 
that he falls, or is afterwards turned, upon his off side ; which 
being done, the near hind leg is to be drawn up, either with a 
broad web or a hobble and side-line, against the shoulder, and as 
close to it as possible, and confined in that extended position by 
passing the web or rope around the neck, and from thence a 
second time, by means of a half-bitch, around the heel, or else 
through the ring of the hobble : the remainder of the web or rope 
being made fast by a knot, or, what is better, when people are at 
hand, firmly held by one or two men. One man will be sufficient 
to maintain the extension of the other three legs : making the 
hobble-rope fast to any place, though often done where assistance 
is scarce, is not unattended with danger. In every case a man will 
be required to take charge of the head, in order, the moment the 
colt falls, to cushion his knee forcibly in the hollow behind the ear 
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upon the side of the neck, in such manner as to be able to keep the 
head pressed down, while with his hands, by protruding the muzzle, 
he prevents the animal from incurvating his neck and getting his 
nose towards his chest. It may so happen that hobbles are not 
provided, or that the colt turns out so wild and unruly that they 
cannot be put. on : in such a case as this what is to be done ] 
A rope about thirty yards in length and two or three inches in 
diameter, will serve as an excellent substitute : a cart-rope will 
answer, and one can generally be procured. Let this be equally 
doubled, and formed at the folded end by a knot into a loop suffi- 
ciently large to admit the head and neck, and hang upon the shoul- 
ders the same as a harness-collar, with the knot turned down- 
wards. The two ends of the rope coming from the knot in front 
of the breast, are now to be carried backward between the fore legs, 
and brought around the hollows of the heels of the hind legs, for- 
ward again, on the outer sides, to be run through the collar-rope, 
from which being carried again backwards, and extended in a 
direct line behind the animal, they are ready to serve on the appli- 
cation of force as a double-pulley, operating in drawing the hind 
feet close against the elbows : thus at once casting the animal, and 
securing him, when down, in a position highly advantageous to 
the operator. One man will be required — two answer better — 
for e6tch rope, who should be stationed directly behind the colt, 
and as near as they can approach to his quarters, it being impossible 
now for him to kick. Just before the pull is made, it is a good 
preparation to falling, if we dare venture to do it, to advance his 
hind feet by lifting them forwards under his body ; and when the 
time comes to make the pull, the men ought to exert themselves 
all at once, and no less forcibly and simultaneously than suddenly, 
it being desirable to take the animal off his legs by surprise — 
before he receives that warning of what is about to be done to him 
that sets him struggling and resisting. The moment he is thrown, 
the man at his head must with his knee confine him down in the 
manner beforementioned, while the pullers are still continuing to 
draw the hind legs forward. The hind feet being drawn close to 
the elbows, the force must be steadily maintained until each rope 
by half-hitches be made twice more to encircle the fetlock ; one 
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rope may then be carried backward, the other forward, each being 
firmly held by an assistant in a state of extension. The colt thus 
secured may be turned upon his back and bolstered up by bundles 
of straw, or be kept reclining upon his side, at the pleasure of the 
operator, who, while he is maintained thus secured, will in any 
situation find himself in perfect safety. 

Cleansing and Lubricating the Genitals is a prepa- 
rative adopted by most gelders and farriers. In respect to it may 
be observed, that, to drawing the penis and sponging it and the 
sheath clean with tepid water, and wiping them dry with a linen 
cloth, and afterwards smearing them both with lard, there cannot 
be any objection ; nor, unless the parts really be foul, will, I think, 
any material advantage be found to result from it. 

Castration by Cat terization is that which is generally 
practised in our own country ; though one which the veterinarians 
of France, D’Arboval informs us, have abandoned for these sixty 
years past : the operation there, being in the hands of gelders only, 
whose knowledge is traditional. It is by us performed as follows: — 
The instruments, &c. required are, a sharp scalpel of large size, a 
pair of steel clams slightly curved, two budding or common firing- 
irons — ^the latter having straight edges — to be made red-hot, a 
sponge, and pailful of water. The operation is commenced by im- 
prisoning between both hands the testicle lying uppermost, and 
grasping and holding it fast with the right hand, while the left is 
slid round in front of it to obtain firm hold of the cord above the 
epididymis, which .enables the operator to carry the testicle back- 
ward and upward, and by so doing to render the skin over it 
smooth and tense. The twphe must be his guide in regard to the 
skin being drawn into its proper situation, as well as for his first 
incision, which is to be made in a line parallel with it, and at the 
distance of about a finger’s breadth from the side of it. Should 
the action of the cremaster oppose his getting complete possession 
of the testicle, a sudden thwack upon the body or shake of the 
head will generally occasion a momentary relaxation, of which the 
operator must not fail to take advantage. With the scalpel in his 
right hand, now at liberty, the operator draws a fine incision along 
the inferior border or long axis of the testicle, sulEciently deep only 
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to divide the skin— which is here remarkably thin — ^bnt of suffi- 
cient extent to reach from one extremity of the stone to the other. 
This he follows up by dividing with a light hand, in like manner, 
the cellular and fibrous substance underneath ; and lastly, by cut- 
ting through, in a more cautious way still, so as not to wound the 
testicle uprising all the while against the knife, its immediate co- 
vering, the tunica vaginalis. Some persons use the actual cautery, 
instead of the knife, for the section of the envelopes, assigning as 
their reason for so doing, that not only is all haemorrhage, which 
is likely to annoy them, thereby suppressed, but subsequent union 
by the first intention effectually destroyed. The French employ a 
bistoury for the same purpose; a practice, I think, as far as the 
vaginal tunic is concerned, which may be worthy our imitation, 
from its guarding against all possibility of wounding the substance 
of the testicle. No sooner is its vaginal tunic sufficiently divided 
than the testicle starts from its case, humid and shining, and eurbo- 
rescently and beautifully venous : an event almost constantly an- 
nounced by a violent struggle, during which the cremaster exerts 
such astonishing power, that, unless we quickly seize the spermatic 
cord with our left hand and firmly maintain our hold the testicle 
will be sure to escape and slip into its canal. Should one stone be 
a very small one — which is now and then the case — it may even 
be drawn up through the ring, and occasion the operator consider- 
able. difficulty in finding it again, as well as delay in the operation. 
The subsidence of the struggle will be attended by relaxation of 
the cremaster, and the effect of this will be, to allow of the donga- 
tiqn of the cord, and consequent complete possession and controul 
of the testicle. This is the time to put on the clams. Before 
closing them however for compression, it is good practice to divide 
the vas deferens with the scalpel and liberate that from their grasp; 
by which not only will the animal be spared unnecessary pain, but 
the operator be enabled more effectually to compress the blood- 
vessels. Also, before the clams are filially closed and locked, the 
operator must determine on the place of section, for cauterization of 
the cord. .For this no invariable rule can be given; if left top 
long, it may hang out of the wound afterwards, prevent union, and 
grow into chcbmpignon; if cut too short, and there should happen 
VOL. n. 3 G 
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to be any secondary haemorrhage, it will be a difficult affair indeed 
to recover it again. The natural length of the cord, which is not 
the same in all subjects, but which may be estimated the moment 
relaxation has taken place, must be our guide. Having in our eye 
marked the place of division, the clams are to be closed and com- 
pressed sufficiently to arrest the circulation of the blood, andj at 
the same time, retain the cord between them without risk of its 
slipping after the testicle is off: they may be locked or not as 
happens best to suit the operator. The firing- iron being handed 
to him, the operator is to commence his cauterization through the 
posterior part of the cord, in the situation of the spermatic artery, 
at the distance of about three-fourths of an inch from the surface of 
the clams ; dividing the artery, first with the edge of the cautery, 
and then searing its mouth with one comer of the thicl^ side or heel 
of the firing-iron, while at its greatest heat^. The spermatic artery 
being once seared up, the remainder of the cord will simply require 
cutting through with the edge of the iron. Another mode of pro- 
cedure — ^more surgical than this and one that is growing in estima- 
tion — ^is the division of the cord with the knife, and the subsequent 
application of a heated budding-iron to the mouth of the spermatic 
arteiy, leaving untouched with the cautery every other part. It is 
imagined, by not cauterizing the vaginal tunics we run less risk of 
peritoneal or dangerous inflammation afterwardst. The testicle re- 
moved and the haemorrhage stanched, the clams may be dilated in 
that slow and cautious manner that affords no risk of the end of 
the cord escaping, and yet sufficiently removes compression for the 
purpose of ascertaining if the mouth of the artery be really seared 
up : should it not, a fresh heated iron had better be applied upon 

* This is the practice of the French geldert. They divide the cord with a 
bistoury, and then— instead of a firing-iron— -apply a budding-iron to the 
mouths of the bleeding vessels only, but at a white-heat, so as to earbonize 
them : it appearing a matter of consequence, says D^Axboval, not to cauterize 
the tunica vaginalis^ 

t If the iron be not at a white heat it adheres to the eschar, and detachea 
it, so that the blood continues to flow; and even when it is applied at the 
proper heat, if it be allowed to remain too long, the same efifect will fbHow^ 
CoMtelM $ Paper on Tareimu 
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it In some cases the artery, cringed by repeated cauterizations^ 
becomes so sunk and embedded in the surrounding substance that 
the cautery caimot fairly sear its orifice : when this happens, it is 
best to cut with the iron or knife another slice off the cord, whereby a 
fresh surface will be obtained for renewed cauterization. As soon 
as all bleeding has ceased, before liberating the end of the <^rd 
from the clamsi it is usual to sprinkle its surface with some pow- 
dered resin, and to melt this with the cautery so as to give it a 
sort of coating of cement, the more effectually to seal up the mouths 
of the bloodvessels. I very much doubt, however, that it can have 
upon the already constringed vessel any useful effect, and, moreover, 
there is the objection to its use of its afterwards proving an additional 
source of irritation. Done or not done, as pleases the operator, 
he is now gradually and cautiously to dilate the clams, and allow 
of the escape of the cord into the scrotum. By a similar proce- 
dure the other testicle is to be extracted. In the event of either 
of the cords bleeding anew after being released, bowlsful or 
bucketsful of very cold water may be dashed upon the parts, and 
the animal kept quite quiet for some minutes : should it continue 
in spite of this, and appear to be arterial, it will be advisable — 
particularly in the case of an adult or aged horse — to recover the 
end of the cord and submit it afresh to cauterization. 

The Objections urged against Cauterization are, — 1st, 
That it produces violent inflammation and its consequences ; 2dly, 
That there is risk of secondary haemorrhage at the period of sepa^ 
ration of the eschar. The best replies to which objections are, that 
cauterization can be shewn to be — in colts at least — as generally 
successful as any other of the methods of operating in practice; 
and that, as for fatal secondary hsemorrhoge, it is never heard of. 

The AFTER-Treatment to be pursued must very much depend 
upon circumstances. Supposing the colt to be at grass at the time 
of being castrated, and the weather to be neither cold nor wet, and 
there be no flies abroad, he may be turned out again after the ope- 
ration : nothing farther in general being required than cleansing 
the parts now and then from the discharges, taking care that the 
wounds are kept from healing by the first intention by the intro- 
duction of the finger into them, should it be required, on the second 
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or third day afterwards; else, when suppuration comes on, should 
the matter be pent up, abscess and a good deal of swelling will 
be the consequences. For a horse standing in a stable at the 
time of being cut,. a loose box is the best situation afterwards 
even in this case, however, if the weather prove fine, and there be 
a small paddock adjoining, letting him take exercise at pleasure 
from the day after the operation, will prove beneficial. For, with 
the view of promoting suppuration and discharge from the parts, 
and of abating swelling, exercise is found to be very beneficial ; of 
which no horse will take sufficient of himself in a box, while in a 
stall he can take none : it is therefore a good practice in general to 
have our patient led out in hand at a lounging walk twice in the 
course of the day. A mash diet should be enforced. And some 
simple enemata, which are safer than aperient medicine, should 
the bowels require them, may be exhibited. Attention being paid, 
m in the case of the colt, to the holes in the scrotum, and to clean- 
liness. 

Castration by Compression was first introduced to the no- 
tice of veterinarians of this country by Mr. W. Goodwin, through 
a paper he read on the subject to the Veterinary Medical Society 
in 1828, which was afterwards published in The Veterinarian. 
It appears to be the most ancient of any of the different modes of 
operating ; and is, according to D* Arboval, at the present time 
almost the only one in vogue in France. The rationale of it con- 
sists in devising means to squeeze the spermatic cord to that 
degree that all communication, vascular and nervous, is intercepted 
between the testicle below and the cord above the part com- 
pressed ; the consequence of which, of course, is, the destruction of 
the vitality of the testicle, and, finally, its spontaneous separation 
from the body by sloughing. The pressure may be made upon the 
cord either while covered by the tunica vaginalis, or after it has 
been uncovered. The instruments necessary for its performance 
are, a scalpel or bistoury ; two pairs of clams^ each pair fastened 
at one end; strong waxed ligatures secure the other ends; and 
a pair of pincers for closing and holding the clams. The common 
clams are nothing more than sections of old and seasoned elder- 
wood ; but some have since been manufactured of box aud lance- 
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wood, which appear more conveniently shaped. The grooves in 
them are to be filled with a causti# paste i one composed of the 
bichloride of mercury or sulphate of copper, and flour and water, 
appears best suited for the purpose. I have on several occasions 
omitted using any caustic, imagining it could not exert any — or 
any beneficial— effect under the unremitting pressure of the dams ; 
but I found I had not produced the same deadening results on these 
occasions, and therefore I now always employ caustic. I once 
introduced — so long ago as 1821 — ^otassa fma into the clams ; 
but this proved too active — the testicles after a few hours drop- 
ping off into my hands ; and besides, it proved objectionable on 
account of its propensity to liquefy and spread. Although no 
more than two pairs of clams are required, it is as well to have a 
third pair ready, in case of accident. 

We will suppose the horse to have been prepared for the opera- 
tion in the manner already prescribed for that of cauterization, and 
to be cast and secured upon his near side likewise as afore-directed, 
and the operator to be ready with his instruments and apparatus, 
which had better be spread upon a board or tray, and handed to 
him by his assistant. The incipient steps of the operation are 
also the same as those for cauterization, save that the left or under^ 
mosi^ testicle is to be first operated on. After dividing the scro- 
tum, whether he proceeds or not to incise the tunica vaginalis and 
lay bare the testicle, will depend upon which operation he is going 
to perform, the covered or the uncovered : supposing it is to be the 
latter — the one commonly practised — ^the vaginal tunic is to be cut 
or slit open the same as for the former operation. The operator 
now grasps the testicle, and by drawing it out, maintams thtd; ex- 
tension of the cord which is requisite to enable his assistant to 
place the elams upon it, which he then takes in hig own left hand, 


♦ In the operations by cauterization, ligature, and torsion, it is desirable to 
remove the testicle lying uppermost first, in order that it may be out of the 
operator's way when he comes to extract the other stone : but should he be 
going to use the inessure-claips, he will find it very inconvenient unless he 
operate first upin the testicle undermost. 
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and adjusts as high up or close to the belly as he possibly can : U 
being most desirable to fix thpa completely above the epididymis; 
since, should any portion of that body be included, not only will 
much additional pain result, but it wilj be very likely to be followed 
by champignon. Care must also be taken, by keeping the cord 
^read out, that every part is duly subjected to pressure at the 
time that the assistant squeezes their ends together with the clam- 
pincers*. This done, the operator himself takes the pincers in his 
right hand — Cleaving now his hold of the testicle — and maintains 
them closed (locked, if he likes), while his assistant secures the 
clams with a waxed ligature. The other, or uppermost testicle and 
cord, are dealt with after the same manner, and the operation is 
concluded. The common gelders in France are in the habit of 
taking off the testicles at the time of putting on the clams, leaving 
only sufficient of the epididymes to prevent the cord from slip- 
ping through the clams ; while those who practise this mode of 
cutfing in out own country, leave the testicles on until the time 
arrives to remove the clams, which some do at the expiration of 
twenty-four, others of forty-eight hours; but D’Arboval recom- 
mends that the dams continue on imtil the testides spontaneously 
slough sway, which they will do about the fifth day afterwards. 
The removal of the testides at the time of the operationt, or within 
one day afterwards, sometimes after even two have elapsed, is 
commonly followed by haemorrhage, which, though it may be no- 
wise dangerous, is liable to prove troublesome. Another objection 
to the early abscission of the testes is, that the cremaster, losing the 
counterpoise of their dependence, draws the dams up so violently 
agmnst the belly that irritation and swelling are likely to be the con- 
sequence. I have known this to happen while the testicles have 
been hanging on, autd I have been obliged on this account to cut 
them away, with the dams, twenty-four hours before the prescribed 

* The VM deferen* is not to be divided, m is teomsmmded to be done in 
the operation by esuterieadon. Of itseUI the vasonlar portion of the cord 
is incapable of supporting the weight of the pendent testicles. 

t Shonld the stones be cnt off, the epididymes will be required to be left 
to serve as a stay against the too forcible ooatnofiMs of the cramastav. 
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time. The only thing that can be urged, I think, against their 
remaining on until they come away of themselves, is the protrac- 
tion of a spectacle of which, from its being disagreeable to common 
observers, we are perhaps desirous in general to abridge the 
term of duration. 

The ** covered” Operation has always appeared to me to 
be more difficult of performance than the uncovered” one : there 
is more trouble in getting on the clams, and a great deal more force 
r^uired to close them ; in consequence of which, I should imagine, 
the pain must be a great deal more ; and from this, we are told, 
tetanus has resulted. In a case where hernia was either present 
or suspected, certainly the covered mode should have the pre- 
ference : added to which, its advocates tell us, it possesses the 
advantage of not exposing the abdominal cavity to the influx of air. 

After the Operation, if the weather be fine, and particularly 
while our patient is manifesting much uneasiness, walking exer- 
cise in hand for an hour will prove of service to him ; and when 
he is returned to his stable or box, let him be secured to the rack 
with one or two strong halter-ropes, so that he can nowise get his 
head to his flank and tear himself. Should he have a long tail, it 
had better be plaited and doubled up, to prevent him switching his 
genitals. In respect to exercise, according to D*Arboval, no harm 
can arise from continuing it for some hours, weather permitting, 
immediately after the operation, and it ought to be repeated daily 
until suppuration is completely established, and afterwards too, 
with the precautions that at this period it be more limited and 
confined to the finest part of the day. Should there be more than 
ordinary tumefaction, fomentation and aperient medicine may be 
required* In a case where much constitutional irritation prevails, 
we may bleed as well : nothing will sooner allay any cause we 
may have for alarm than a large abstraction of blood. While 
every thing is going on well, nothing farther will be required than 
exercise, and keeping the parts clean by fomentation, and, perhaps, 
an occasional enema. In fine, he will require watching up to the 
10th or 12th day, after which he may be regarded as out of danger. 

TiiB Removal of the Clams, unless tumefaction of the parts 
demand it earlier, had better be deferred until the second or third 
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day, by which time the testicles, should they not have been se- 
parated before, will be quite dead, and the cords when cut through 
resemble so much dried bladder : if the clams be removed before 
the cords and testicles begin to assume the dried shrivelled aspect, 
which is evidence of their complete mortification, secondary 
hasmorrhage will ensue : in fact, the condition of the testicles 
must be our guide ; in some cases twenty-four or forty-eight hours 
being sufficient, in others — from the compression probably being 
incomplete — double that time being required. In all cases they 
will require to remain on much longer after the covered than 
after the uncovered operation. In taking them off, there is a 
knack of procedure which it may be as well to follow. The hofse 
being twitched, and his fore leg held up, the operator places him- 
self against the near quarter of the patient, and with his left hand 
grasps the tail, upon which he balances himself while he stoops 
to carry his right hand, with a knife in it, between the animaVs 
thighs, to rest his thumb upon the posterior ends of the clams, 
while with the knife clenched between his fingers he cuts through 
the ligature holding them together. This done, the knife is laid 
down and the clams diverged with one or both hands ; for some- 
times, in consequence of their being clogged with adhesive matters 
that have run from the wound, there is some difficulty in separating 
them. Afterwards, the parts had better be bathed with warm 
water, if it merely be with the view of cleansing them. 

Castration by Ligature has for many years been abandoned 
by the generality of practitioners : the late Professor Coleman was 
in the habit of decrying it, on the score of its being occasionally 
followed by disastrous consequences; an opinion which subsequent 
experience appears to have strengthened, though there still exist 
practitioners who give the ligature the preference. The reason 
given, why an operation so well adapted for man that no other is 
ever thought of, should not be found to answer for horses, must be 
the anatomical one of there existing an open ’^communication be^ 
tween the cavities of the scrotum and abdomen in the horse, but 
not in man : in the one instance, inflammation may be set up in 
the cord with comparative safety to what it can in the otiier; 
there being danger of peritonitis so long as the communication 
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remains open, but none after it is shut That operatioiii therefore, 
which either admits of the scrotal wound closing at once, or else 
excites such a degree of inflammation in the first instance as glues 
up the abdominal ring, appears better adapted for the horse than 
one which, like that of ligature, is tardy in bringing on inflamma- 
tion, and, after all, does so too feebly to produce the adhesive action 
necessary to shut up the cavity of the abdomen while the sup- 
purative action is going on. 

The Mode of Operating by Ligature is quite simple. 
The scrotum and coverings of the testicle may be divided with a 
scalpel, in the manner afore described. The testicle being de- 
nuded, is to be given to an assistant, who must make a full and 
firm grasp of it, in order to counteract the contractions of the 
cremaster, and strongly maintain his hold until the operator has 
divided the vas deferens, which will render his task comparatively 
easy. The operator will now with forceps and the point of his 
knife, or with scissors, expose the artery, which he will find ser- 
pentining along the posterior part of the cord. A ligature of 
strong silk is then introduced underneath it by means of an aneu- 
risinal needle or eyed silver probe, which having tied, he severs 
with his scalpel the cord below it, and the operation is ended. 
One end of the ligature may be cut off close to the knot, the other 
is to be left hanging out of the wound, until the second or third 
day, after which it may be removed. 

Mr. Thomson, V.8., Beitb, in a letter to Mr. Dick, published in The Vete* 
rmarian for 1835, writes — 1 have made many experiments as to the use of 
the ligature in the castration of colts and horses, and the removal of this 
ligature on the 2d or dd day. However humane the plan may appear, there 
are serious objections to it. Suppuration, in th j generality pf cases, does not 
commence until the 5th day — rarely sooner, sometimes later. Inflammatioit 
of the scrotal portion of the peritoneum must extend more or less during that 
period, and its progress is not arrested until suppuration commences.^*— 

I have cut about ten colts ; some did remarkably well, in others the swell- 
ing was very great before suppuration commenced. In one that died it was 
uncommonly large. Suppuration did not commence until the 6th day. The 
animal got better at the time, the swelling subsided, but be died two months 
afterwards.”^** I will geld no more upon this principle (ligature) unless par- 
tktdariy requested to do so.” 

VOL, 11. 3 H 
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intend to produce this effect, he ceases after from four to six relrolu- 
tidns of the vessel on its axis for the small arteries, and from eight 
to twelve for the large ones. The h»morrhage instantly stops.” — 
** It is of the utmost importance to seize the artery perfectly, and to 
make the stated number of twists ; otherwise the security against 
the danger of Consecutive haemorrhage will not be so perfect.” M. 
Amussat is so satisfied with torsion, that he now employs no other 
haemostatic aigent : he hats found it successful in castration, amputct- 
tions of the thigh and atrm, and in disarticulation of the shoulder- 
joint The effects of torsion upon the vessel are— the internad 
membrame is broken and becomes rolled up in the form of a caWe- 
saCf contatining in its middle a clot of blood, to which it afterwards 
adheres through the effusion of plastic lymph. In no instance has 
the artery been observed to ulcerate or become gangrenous. 

To Mr. Molyneux, V.S., London, belongs the credit of being 
the first to introduce torsion in the castration of horses. In The 
Veterinarian for 1836, appears the following : — 

In November 1884, Mr. Molyneux was requested by Mr. Geale, job-nuui- 
ter, Regent-street, to castrate a colt. Torsion was suggested and consented 
to. The colt was cast and (Secured in the usual mode. Mr. M. laid bare the 
testicle in the ordinary manner; next divided the vas deferens and cellular 
membrane, immediately above the epididyi^is, leaving nothing attached to the 
testicle but the spermatic artery and vein. ** I then took the torsion-forceps 
and applied them as tight as possible, after the clams had been placed on tim 
cord a^ut three inches from the epididymis in the usual manner, and the tes- 
ticle was cut off. The forceps were turned eight or nine times, and held 
firmly for four or five minutes, when the cord was suffered to return gradually 
into the abdomen. I waited five minutes, and no hmmorrbage ensuing, I 
operated in the same manner on the left testicle. The colt was then let up, 
and only the trifiing quantity of blood which is usually discharged by the scro- 
tal vessds was lost** Annexed to this — the first case — are accounts of two 
others, one of the horses being five and a half years old, eqiMy successfbl in 
theirresult 

By way of Caution, Mr. Molyneux adds, that the operator 
sboold make the requimte number of torsions steadily and without 
stopping, and " hold the cord firmly two or three minutes afier- 
wards." Aocwding to Amussat and Costello, however, this last 
injunction is unnecessary. “ If after a certain number of turns the 
operator pauses, and then, fearing he may not have done enough, 
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giires another turn, aii4, after that, periia|» another, the coagolum 
or clot is disturbed or broken, and haemorrhs^e will possibly fol- 
low." In the short lapse of time in whidi Amussat and Costello, 
continuously, seize, twist, and replace the Yessel, it is impossible 
coagulation of its blood can take place. 

Mr. Richardson is the next to adventure in this bold but com- 
mendable line of practice. Confessing himself among the num- 
ber who entertained doubts respecting the efficacy of torsion in the 
horse be, now that he has tested it, “ does not hesitate to express 
his firm conviction that this will be the only method, in after days, 
resorted to by veterinarians for the removal of the testicles." 

Mr. Richardson made his first essay on an ass. The result exceeded his 
most sanguine expectations. He afterwards operated on three colts ; and 
“ never saw colts do so well as they did afterwards.” Bemgat grass, the colts 
were in the morning taken into the crewyard, and kept without food until 
the afternoon. They were then cut, and ^ immediately allowed to go at huge 
again in the fields.” — Veterinarian for 183d. 

To Messrs. Simonds and Daws are the profession indebted for 
most valuable and confirmatory information on the subject, pub- 
lished in The Veterinarian for 1840. 

Mr. SnfOKBS has drawn up a report” of nine cases. — Case I, was a four- 
year old donkey. The testicle was let out with a scalpel, the finger passed 
between the vas deferens and vascular part of the cord, and the latter divided, 
which gave the operator full control over the cremaster. The spermatic ar- 
tery was now laid hare, about an inch above the testicle, and was then 
seized with the torsion-forceps, and, lastly, divided immediately behind the 
forceps. The artery was drawn gently out, and about a dozen twists given 
to it. Then it was liberated. No blood escaped for a few seconds ; but af- 
terwards the jet was so considerable that Mr. S« was obliged to seize it anew, 
and make ftesh twists. This effectually stanched the haemorrhage, and the 
testicle was cut away. The other testicle was similarly extracted ; and the 
animal let up. A quarter of an hour after Mr. S. found the right spermatio 
arteiy bleedhig-^ai^ing ftwm his not being au/ait al manipolating his fbroeps. 
The ass was re-cast, and the vessel tied. Some swelliog followed; but the 
ass did wel). 

Cases n, 111, IV, and V, sknOariy operated on, all did well 

Case VI. — A four-year-old donkey bled after rising. But as the hsemor- 
rbsge appeared to come ftom the arteiy of the cord, nothing was done. It 
stopped, and he did well. 
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Cas^ VIL«^A thcH'ough-bred yewUng. Teetipled small, andaot 
down. The cord so short, that great difficulty was experienced in implying 
the forceps. With the left cord Mr. S. succeeded, and by a few turns prevented 
bleeding ; but with the right he was compelled to have recourse to the actual 
cautery. This shews we cannot always succeed in applying torsion. 

Case VIII. — A valuable chestnut horse, seven years old. The left cord 
was considerably enlarged, and seroua effiision had taken place into its tis- 
sue. The artery, about two inches above the gland, was found to divide into 
three branches. By proceeding cautiously, these were in turns seixed and 
twisted with the forceps. The artery of the cord gave out a fine stream ; but as 
Mr. S. has seldom attended to this, the animal was let up without any attempt 
to arrest it. The bleeding continued for two hours, and the scrotum on that 
side was filled with coagulated blood, producing some pain, accompanied with 
an accelerated pulse and hurried breathing. An opiate was given. Has 
shortly produced relief, and all went on well. The coagulum was removed on 
the following day, and the parts fomented. More swelling took place in this 
than in any preceding case ; but it yielded to fomentation and exercise. 

Case IX. — A two-year old, the property of the Queen Dowager. The left 
testicle was double the size of the other, and the artery of the cord was very 
large. Having had some reason to regret not having applied torsion to riils 
vessel in Case VIII, in the present one Mr. S. twisted it. Very slight prepu- 
tial swelling ensued, and the case was discharged the day after o]>erating. 

Mr. Daws, in 1838, by way of experiment,' cut an aged stallion by torsion, 
who died the following morning from haemorrhage of the right cord. On 
examination of the parts, the left spermatic artery was found perfectly plugged : 
the right had recoiled and untwisted itself. Its mouth was open and fine 
from blood. The same year Mr. D. operated on another subject, more thai i 
twenty years of age, who had covered a short period before the operation* 
Being bought for the experiment, he was destroyed four days after the opera- 
tion. Clots at the divided ends of the vessel had rendered them completely 
impervious. Their inner tunics were tom and adherent. There was a sli|^t 
appearance* of healthy purulent secretion on some spots. The foBowing year 
Mr. D. operated on three colts. No constitutional excitement supmened, 
and tumefaction of the sheath resulted. Mr. D.'s words are — These re- 
sults exceeded my expectations.” 

In conclusion, let me mention, that Mr. Wardle, V.S., East Sheen, in 1888, 
operated by torsion on sixteen colts, all of whom have done well. His own 
conviction is, that he shall never again use the actual cautery.” 

These accounts of torsion are flattering indeed. He must be at 
least a more than ordinary sceptic who will not, after perusing 
them, be induced to put the new remedy to the test, and judge fot 
himself. There appears to be little or no apprehension entertain- 
able about secondary hamorrhage in colts ; but that such may en- 
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soe, and pn^e &tal, in aged stone^orses, is sufficiently manifest 
from one of Mr. Daw's cases; and should such an event happen to 
a veterinary surgeon in private practice it might be enough to blast 
his reputation*, in addition to the disrepute into which it could not 
&il to bring the operation itself. In the army, cases of castration 
are so few that I have not yet myself t had an opportunity of prac- 
tising torsionj : when I have, 1 think I shall, by way of precaution, 
run, with a needle, single but strong threads through the cords, and 
leave them hanging for some distance out of the wounds, with a 
view of enabling me to recover the cord, should secondary hemor- 
rhage come on ; otherwise, they might readily be withdrawn on 
th# next day. Such a simple addition as this could not irritate, 
and yet might, it strikes me, prove of very great service. 

Anormal Appearances during Castration now and then, 
not often, present themselves. Against them the castrator must be 
prepared to act at the moment of their occurrence, there being little 
time then for consideration, and no excuse for being -what he 
never ought to be — ^taken by surprise. The first unusual appear- 
ance — and very unusual, unless in aged stone-horses, I believe 
it to be — ^is, adhesion between the vaginal and albugineous tunics, 
the common situation for which is the infero-posterior part of the 
testicle. Should the adhesion be recent, the tunics will admit of 
separation either with the finger or the handle of the scalpel ; an 
old and firm one may require cutting. This will but somewhat 
protract the operation — in nowise alter it. The worst accident likely 
to befal the operator is 

Hernia ; and this, should he have done his duty in examining 
the animal beforehand, may generally be guarded against or not 
encountered. It is of little use in some of these unwelcome cases 
to represent the risk and danger attendant on castration : the 

* “ Among the numerous difficuUiet which the country veterinarian has to 
encounter, there are none that hurt bis character or blast his reputation more 
than a case of unsuccessful gelding.*^ So, tndy, writes Mr. Thomson, of 
Beith. 

t Widely diSbrent, this, fh>m the French service. M. Texier, V.S. in the 
French cavalry, says, ^Flrom the beginning of Deceinber 1850 to April 1831 
I recetved for my re|^nmnt at Erreux about 2500 horses, 2000 of which were 
castrated, but by a gelder provided by the oontractors.** 

} Since this was written I have experimented on an ass with success. 
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owner perhaps will have it done, and the operation, of all others, 
especially adapted for the case, is the “ covered” one, with pressure- 
clams. Should hernia unexpectedly come on during the operation, 
the pressure-clams must be resorted to as still the most effectual 
mefuis of preventing protrusion ; and in such a case, the longer 
they are kept on the better. In a case of actual protrusion of 
bowels, the introduction of one hand into the rectum, while the other 
is employed at the scrotum, will be found the readiest mode of re- 
turning them : intestines, should it be necessary from their inflated 
volume, being punctured in places ; at the same time that any re- 
quisite dilatation is made at the abdominal ring, as in case of 
strangulated hernia, which in fact this has now become. Should a 
portion of omentum protrude, and be not easily returnable, it may 
be cut oflP*. 

THE CONSEQUENCES OF CASTRATION are either 
normal or anormal. The former comprise pain, inflammation, 
twmovT, suppuration ; the latter, htBmorrhage, hernia, peritonitis 
and enteritis, champignon and scirrhus, gangrene, tetanus and 
palsy, amaurosis, strangles, farcy and glanders. 

The Normal or Natural Consequences are, expression of 
pain, more or less violent, which gradually subsides in the course of 
a few hours after the operation ; and tumour of the parts, appearing 
about the second day, greatest in the anterior or most dependent 
portion of the sheath, and, according to D’Arboval, greater in colts 
than those older. Even though the swelling should be consider- 
able, still so long As it is confined to this part and is evidently 
“ dropping,” it need excite no alarm. It is only when the tumour 
occupies the circumference of the wounds, acquires a globular 
and tense and shining aspect, extends underneath the belly, and 
occasions evident stiffness and dragging of the hind- quarters, that 
it will become necessary to pay especial attention to it ; not so 
much on account of its liability to augment outwardly, and occasion 
a sort of phymosis and difficulty of staling, as from its inwardly 
extending up the cord, and ending we know hardly where or in 
what. A full blood-letting is of all others the best reception we 

* For ftirther information on this subject turn back to the account of 
the (^)eration for the “ Hernia of Castration," at page 291. 
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can give this extension. Frequent walking exercise is also an 
excellent disperser of swelling. Fomentation may occupy the 
intervals. And copious enemata may supply the place of a 
cathartic; though, should that appear requisite, I would give it 
without hesitation. When tumour and tension is excessive, scari- 
fications will give great relief : a reddish, filamentous, serous issue, 
D’Arboval says, is ominous of a tendency to peritonitis and gan- 
grene, €md this danger is much enhanced by the concomitant en- 
gorgement of one or both cords. — SUPPURATION, in reference to 
the operation by pressure-clams, according to the same accurate 
observer, is announced by some fulness of the lips of the wounds, 
and accompanied by some febrile disorder, commencing on the 
second or third day, reaching its height on the fourth, and con- 
tinuing until the suppurative process is completely established. At 
first a yellow serous issue is observed, which afterwards turns 
white, and at last assumes all the characters of pus. This laudable 
secretion, though its course may be interrupted by a variety of cir- 
cumstances, continues augmenting up to the tenth or twelfth day, 
after which it slowly or quickly diminishes, sometimes not ceasing 
before the twenty-fourth or thirtieth day. So that often at the end 
of a month cicatrization is not complete, there still remaining some 
discharge. 

The anormal or inauspicious Consequences of castration 
include one which is hardly ever noticed, or perhaps thought of, 
viz. the admission of air into the abdomen : one very properly 
mentioned by D’ Arboval as liable to occur in every operation save 
the “ covered” one, and often, as he says, demonstrable by the 
guggling in the sheath perceptible on inspiration and expiration. 
Its presence has never appeared to do harm. 

HLsmobrhage, either unavoidable or from mismanagement, may 
occur after any of the operations : it rarely does, however, to excite 
apprehension; and when alarm has arisen, there are so many chances 
in favour of its stopping that we need be in no hurry about re- 
casting the horse, or taking any desperate measures. Bleeding 
from but one spermatic artery— and it is not likely blood is flowing 
from both — though left without any measures whatever being taken 
to arrest the haemorrhage, it is by no means certain that the horse 
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would Weed to death. Professot Colemn*s experiment watrants 
^is assertion. To be sore, his case was one of artachement ; but 
then it was that of an old siaUion : a young one would have had 
a much better chance of surviving. 

Lalbtse could not conceive why people took so much pains about castration : 
he assures us he has cut many horses without either cautery or ligature, 
and they perfectly recovered ? it is true, a good deal of haemorrhage followed, 
but it was in no case mortal, at least that he heard of. Matheron excised 
both the testicles of a glandered horse : he bled copiously for four hours, 
when he fell feom weakness, and sunk into a state of stupor, in which he lay 
six hours, and then recovered sufficiently to eat. On the fifth day after, be 
was destroyed, being in a feir way of recovery. Mathia performed the same 
experiment at Turin, in presence of Toffia, and the horse recovered. Exci- 
sion of the testicles of a young vigorous horse, whose value was guaranteed, 
was also exhibited at the Alfort School, in the presence of the Professors 
Gilbert and Barruel, an account of which will be found in the Report of the 
Public Session held at the School on 12th Nov. 1815. In several countriM 
in Europe castration is accomplished simply by laying open the scrotum and 
tearing out the testicles: the spermatic vessels are left unsecured tmd 
unsealed, and yet there is no dangerous haemorrhage ; but the acute pains 
which laceration of the nerves occasion ever produces so much inflammation 
and engorgement, that it would be better to cut than to tear the cord. — 
Baithelemy, desirous of setting the question beyond the pale of doubt, 
cut both spermatic cords just above the epididymes in five horses int^ded 
fer disseotioii. One bad risen a quarter of an hour before bleeding ooat* 
menced. Another lost nearly a quart of blood. A third lost but a few 
ounces. It was observed the haemorrhage continued longest in those that 
were weakest. Gohier has likewise made some similar experim^ts, not 
on horses only, but on other animals, ftom which he has drawn three c<m- 
dusions : — Ist* That the castration uf solipedes by simple excision of the 
MpermM^ cords is not always a proceeding unattended with danger, some 
having lost within the space of a few hours as much as feom two to feur gd* 
Ions ^ blood. 2dly, That sueh a procedure appeared less j>erilou8 in dogs. 
8dly, Tlfiat in small dogs, cats, young boars, lambs, and goats, the htenKur* 
rba]^ amounted hardly to any thing. 

If the impri)bAbility of the animal bleeding to death be great 
even when simple excision is practised and no means are taken 
to seal ot secure the vessels, how much greater must this be when 
but parriai brnmerrhage ensues from one or other of these styptic 
measufes having failed ! I never heard of a horse bleeding to 

VOL.TI. 3 1 
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death after castration by cauterization ; and after the use of pres- 
sure-clams, providing the clams be not taken off, or the horse do 
not tear them off, before the testicles slough away, or they be not 
taken off in a manner to lacerate or unglue the sealed extremity of 
the cord, there can be none. In case there should be any small 
stream of haemorrhage after the removal of the clams, it is in 
general very easy to catch the bleeding orifice with forceps or 
tenaculum, and pass a simple ligature around it ; or, if it be diffi- 
cult to do this, or there be two or three places bleeding, the clams 
may be fastened on again. There is no difficulty so long as the 
end of the cord is visible ; it is when the bleeding cord has been 
shortened by excision or cauterization, or by the clams being tom 
off, and is afterwards drawn up into the vaginal sheath, that the 
case becomes embarrassing. In this predicament, the simplest 
remedy we can adopt is dashing buckets of ice-cold water upon the 
sheath^* the surest, getting hold of the end of the cord with a pair 
of long and bowed forceps, drawing it down, and putting a ligature 
around it, or applying the cautery to it : not being likely, however, 
to effect this, unless the horse be cast — ^which may or may not be 
advisable or convenient — should the cold affusion fail, we may 
try if we can plug the bleeding side of the scrotum with tow 
dipped in a solution of alum, and made up into hard pellets. 
Even this, however, according to D’Arboval, is objectionable, 
firom the blood having been known to ascend and enter the abdo- 
men : thus proving the cause of death in another way. 

Hernia rarely occurs ajler castration : indeed, when the pres- 
sure-clams have been employed it is almost impossible for it to 
happen. Should any bowel protrude, it will become necessary to 
cast the horse again, in order that it may be completely returned, 
and effectual measures be taken to insure its permanent reduction. 
Where no pressure-dams have been or can be used, the best — 
indeed the only — ^means of security we possess against a second 
protrusion, consist in stitching up the scrotum, for which the quill- 
suture will be found the strongest and most durable*. 

Peritonitis is a serious and sad consequence of the operation, 
which may shew itself at any period, even during convalescence, 

^ For fiirther information on the subject of this hernia, turn to pa^ 417. 
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and which, but too commonly, by rapid strides, ia spite of all that 
can be done, ends in mortification and death. Inflammation un-- 
duly augmented or protracted in the scrotal wounds from some 
source of irritation, will readily find its way into the abdomen ; 
though this probably is not so frequent a cause as catching cold or 
exposure to cold : turning a colt out after being operated on during 
cold damp weather, or into wet marshy pasture, and particularly 
at the fall of the year or in winter, is certainly subjecting him to an 
attack of peritonitis. It was observed at the Veterinary School 
at Lyons, during the sessional year 1817-18, that the inclement 
weather which prevailed proved the occasion of several horses 
being suddenly seized with peritonitis after castration, and of some 
dying from it, notwithstanding all that could be done. Dulness 
and dejection ; loss of appetite ; a tucked-up and tense abdomen ; 
disturbemce of respiration and pulse, ending in the manifestation 
of abdominal pain ; will denote its attack, and set us about the 
employment of appropriate remedies. 

Enteritis, according to D'Arboval, may prove a complication 
of peritonitis, and render the case so much the more dangerous : 
this is more likely to happen when the horse has not received the 
preparation of fasting for the operation, and has taken cold after it. 
It is indicated by the presence of the most violent griping pains. ^ 
Should peritonitis not be already present, these fite of colic inay 
bring it on. The symptoms and circumstances will declare the na^ 
ture of the case, and it must be treated accordingly*. 

CHAMPIGNON—for which we have not yet got an English name 
—occasionally arises after castration with the pressure-clams, but 
in no case, that I am aware of, has supervened upon cauterization ; 
hence the little we as yet know about it in this country compared 
with the information which the experience of years has put French 
veterinarians into the possession of. D Arboval s definition of it, is, 
a fungous enlargement of a scirrhous kind of the lower end of the 
spermatic cord; and the account he gives of it is as follows 
So long as the disease is confined to the extremity of the cord, it 

* For which, and the fiirther account of the symptoma, sw ** PeritomtiH**^ 

and ** Enteritis/' 
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retains the appellation of champignon : when a sarcomatous change 
comes to affect the entire cord as high as> or even beyond, the 
abdominal ring, then it takes the name of scirrhus of the card. 
Champignon oftener appears on the left than on the right side ; 
not owing to any particularity of structure, but simply, apparently, 
to the greater difficulty of placing the clams upon the left cord, 
the right testicle being in the operator's way : one is apt not to 
get the dams so high up or so completely closed, and thus indude 
a portion of the epididymis, which is the common cause of cham- 
pignon. In some of these cases the swelling runs up the cord, 
even to the loins, and is a source of great pain. The cord con- 
tracts adhesions with the surrounding parts, and sometimes itself 
becomes a cancerous mass. Now and then, in the first instance, 
the scrotum partakes of the scirrhous tumefaction : but this gradu- 
ally subsides --seldom any cicatrization or adhesion takes place: 
in general the aperture remains open and discharging, mid the end 
of the cord, loose within it, continues ascending and descending 
according to the action of the cremaster. Champignons vary in 
their size and form : sometimes their largest part is below, some- 
times above. From the commencement of this disease, commonly 
between the sixth and tenth day, the horse manifests stiffness in 
moving the limb of the affected side. This dragging of one or 
both hind legs is evident on his first leaving his stable : should it 
not diminish or disappear from exercise, but, on the contrary, con- 
tinue or grow worse, we have good reason to suspect champignon ; 
fcMT, as for the stiffness arising from the operation itself, that goes 
off with exercise. In proportion as the swelling of the cord aug- 
ments, the difficulty of progression increases, both the croup and 
knns becoming affected in their movements : the horse also draws 
up his leg while standing, and becomes dull, and tucked up, and 
falls away. When the tumefaction of the cord is excessive, the 
animal halts upon the afibcted mde : sometimes the Umb becomes 
infiltrated all the way down ; and, should both cords be diseased, 
the movement of the hind parts is rendered quite painful, the par 
tient no longer lying down, but continuing to be preyed upon by 
an exhausting suppuration and fever, which bring on marasm and 
death. The cord on dissection appears solid, thick, and scirrhous, 
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and as large as a man’s arm, all the way from the wound to the 
loins, with vessels in it the size of one’s finger, and divers ab- 
scesses full of Mack, sanious, fetid matter ; the kidney, haunch, 
and thigh of the same side containing fistulous ulcerations; the 
bladder having the appearance of scirrhus ; in fine, all the sur- 
rounding parts participating more or less in the disorganization. 

Scirrhus and champignon constitute a grave, often indeed a 
mortal, affection. Among the numerous and inappreciable causes 
for it, the principal are those occasioning inflammatory irritation. 
It is generally believed that placing the clams upon the epididy- 
mis, or not immediately above it, may produce it. Let not the 
fear of drawing down the testicle induce us to place the clams close 
upon it, where the compression must be incomplete ; on the other 
hand, let us not place the clams unreasonably high up, lest the 
cord become dragged by the expansion of the belly. Aged horses 
are more liable than colts to champignon ; and stallions more than 
stone-horses who have never had mares. Lastly, champignon may 
result from the cord being diseased prior to the operation. 

Treatment of Champignon. — In robust and healthy sub- 
jects, champignon and scirrhus. often become dissipated by a pro- 
fuse suppuration ; in which case the swelling disappears in from 
six to twelve months. Fomentations, dressings, and exercise, pro- 
mote this favourable termination. When there is no prospect of 
resolution in this manner, amputation and ligature are offered 
our notice. It has been proposed to cut or bum off champignon 
while the cord continues in a swollen and painful condition; but 
from this gangrene may result. Nevertheless, Gillet, Bezier, 
Robert, Poincelot, and Mathieu, have amputated tumours of great 
volume with success. In our opinion, amputation is only applica^ 
ble to champignons of small size, with narrow bases and lower 
surfaces spreading over the borders of the scrotal wound, and with 
cords but little enlarged. For the operedion, the horse is to be se- 
cured the same as for castration ; the exterosJ wound is then to be 
dilated by incisions in front and behind ; the base of thechampigmm 
to be isolated by dissection ; and fluted clams, containing, if it be 
thought necessary, some bichloride of mercury, applied. On the 
second or third day the clams may be removed, tod the ebam- 
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pignon cut off without fear of haemorrhage. In other cases ligature 
is to be preferred. Indeed, providing there be not evident objec- 
tions to its use, it may be considered our general remedy. One 
would not think of applying ligature in a case where the spermatic 
cord was swollen all the way up to the ring, or of carrying a liga- 
ture so high up as that, even supposing there the swelling ter- 
minated ; and yet in such a case as this, unless the cord be divided 
at the ring, the disease is almost certain to return, and probably in 
a worse form. We must take care that our remedy prove not 
worse than the disease. Ligature, in point of fact, is applicable 
only in those cases in which it can be carried above the place of 
enlargement of the cord ; and inapplicable in such as have the en- 
largement extending beyond the ring, too high to be surmounted 
by it, with enormous tumefaction upwards: here, ligature must 
necessarily include the scirrhous substance itself, the portion of 
which still remaining above it will rapidly augment and cause 
death. And when the base of the champignon has acquired a 
certain volume, the spermatic vessels are found to have become 
greatly enlarged also, rendering hsemorrhage almost certain to hap- 
pen, indeed almost inevitable. 

Ligature, supposing it to be practicable and advisable, is still 
not to be used until inflammation has been subdued, nor without 
some preparation of the patient The horse being secured as for 
castration, an indeion is to be made across the jniddle of the lower 
surface of the tumour, from one extremity to the other, in such 
manner as to destroy, as much as possible, any surrounding adhe- 
sions the cord may have contracted, without wounding its vessels : 
this will enable us to get at the neck of the tumour, around which 
is to be fastened our ligature, tight enough to bterrupt the drcu- 
lation. Over this is to be placed a second ligature, furnished with 
a slip-knot, with its end brought out and so placed that it may be 
tightened after suppuration has commenced. Some veterinarians 
who have been desirous to employ clams in these cases, have had 
curved clams made. Chabert directs us to have a leaden ring 
made for the cord, which can be contracted at pleasure. Matfaieu 
uses a sort of pincers of his own invention, or else a ligature no 
disposed that it acts only upon the Idood vessels. 
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In the Treatment of Scirrhus, when once it has extended 
along the cord, as high, perhaps, as the loins, quite out of the reach 
of being surmounted by ligature — a fact that may be ascertained 
by manual examination jper rectum — and that the cord itself is in- 
durated, and increases in volume upwards, and has contracted ad- 
hesions with the surrounding parts, and is likely to degenerate into 
a cancerous mass, reaching from the scrotum to the loins, other 
means must be sought : one resource is left us — that of piercing 
or boring the cord with a red-hot iron, of sufficient length, and 
straight, and about the diameter of the finger. The scirrhous cord 
is to be drawn forth to the extent that it will bear by an assistant, 
who at the same time diverges the lips of the wound, while the 
operator plunges the cautery into the scirrhus, and thrusts it longi- 
tudinally through it : he may likewise cauterize its sides both within 
and without the scrotum, the object being to induce a suppurative 
process which may consume it From time to time, afterwards, the 
eschars and concretions of matter will require removal, and the 
parts cleansing. 

At the Toijix>u8e Vstebieabt School, an enormous champignon, the 
consequence of castration, of about three months* standing, was cured by 
caustic. The horse was in the state of exhaustion and marasm afore de- 
scribed. Ligature was attempted, but slipped off from not being got hi|^ 
enough. Several different times it was tried to plunge an iron white-hot into 
the cord, previously denuded of its softer parts by means of a section xHt 
elder-wood, which served as a director; but it destroyed only some soffter 
portions, and there was apprehension of inflammation ensuing. Profiting by 
the cavity that was made by the cautery, we introduced into it a piece ^ 
caustic potash, and confined it with a plug of tow : surrounding the cord vdth 
tow besides, to protect it against any caustic droppings, the tow being con- 
fined by sutures. The animal was kept upon his back for a quarter of an 
hour, which was deemed requisite to give the caustic time 4o combine with 
the tissues. Three days afterwards an abundant suppuration brought away 
the plugs of tow. Reduction of the enlarged cord followed, and suppuration 
ended; but for a year and a half afterwards, working and living well all the 
while, the horse continued veiy thin. Nothing could be felt along the cord. 

Fistula of the Scrotum, having cicatrized or inverted edges 
and discharging an ill-conditioned purulent matter, now and then 
accompanies the enlargement of the cord. In other cases ab^ss 
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forms, which should be opened the moment it points, since such 
has been known fo open inwards and destroy life. 

The following case shews to what enormity of bulk, neglected 
scirrhus of the cord, and spread of the disease to the scrotum and 
sheath, may in time give rise. 

Mr. Meggumis, V.S., Horsham, sent a tumour for examination to the Ye- 
terinary College weighing 29 lbs., which, during life, swung between the horse's 
thighs fit>m side to side, like a cow’s udder ; and yet, large as it was, it did 
not interfere with the act of staling. The horse was destroyed on account of it 
in his fourteenth year. Mr. M. knew him when but three years old, ** at which 
time be had the appearance of being a rig, but there was always a discharge 
from the scrotum. For some time the enlargement was not greater than an 
egg ; it then increased to the size of a cricket-ball.'’ After four years more, 
^ being better fed and not so much worked, the swelling began gradually to 
increase ; but it did not affect his health, be being regularly hunted .*’ — ^ The 
wound would occasionally cease discharging for a few days, and then break 
out in a fresh place ; and m it continued up to the time the horae was killed.** 
^ Lately, he began to lose his cheerful look and condition, and to he rather 
tucked up, and to lose flesh,’* and. Anally, to he in pain ; on which account 
his owner had him killed. 

Gangrene may be the consequence of excessive tumefaction 
of &e sheath or of scinhus of the cord, or may supervene upon 
peritonitis. 

Tetanus may ensue either before or after the period of suppu- 
ration; arising, probably, from the compression upon the nerve 
being insufficient to annihilate sensation. Certain irritable horses 
are roost liable, and it has been observed to occur oflener in sum- 
mer than in winter : peritonitis being most common in winter. In 
both cases, however, the causes may be the same. Tetanus may 
result from a current of cold air interrupting the suppurative pro- 
cess and occasioning metastasis. One obvious indication of core 
will be to re<^e8tabUsh suppuration. 

Amaurosis occurred on the fourth day after the operation, in 
a horse three years old, under D’Arbovcd’s observation, who bad 
passed the night embedded in mud, in a ditch : but it disappeared 
after continuing six days. Another horse, four years old, turned 
out into low pasturage and lyii^ out, became amaurotic next morn- 
ing: he was taken into the staUe, and ejight days afterwards had 
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recovered. Fromage de Feugr6 has likewise observed amaurosis 
follow castration, which was attended by haemorrhage of the cord: 
it also terminated favourably. But the most striking case of this 
kind is one Gohier relates. 

A horse, in his sixth year, had, after being cut a month, a champignon as 
large as an egg, Gohier laid open the scrotum deeply, and placed above the 
induration well-closed clams. A small stream of blood issued from the 
wound, which at first was disregarded ; but half-an-hour afterwards, per- 
ceiving that the haemorrhage continued, the horse was led into a river, and 
allowed to remain therein for half-an-hour, up to his belly in water. The 
bleeding stopped, and Gk)hier left him ; but on his return, he found that a 
great deal of blood had been lost, that the pulse was very small, and that 
vision was extinguished, owing to an extreme dilatation of both pupils. Gohier 
applied some agaric powder to the vessels, and plugged the wound with tow, 
which he confined by sutures. The bleeding ceased, but left the animal in 
extreme weakness for thirty-six hours ; during which cordials were admi- 
nistered. By degrees he recovered, and about the fifteenth day his strength 
returned : the pupils, however, continued still in a state of dilatation, and 
vision remained very defective. For four months he was kept under observation, 
remaining in itatu quo: afterwards he went to work in a cart, and at the end 
of a year died of colic. 

Strangles, or something akin to it, has proved a sequel— 
I do not say a consequence — of castration, as the subjoined case 
will shew : it must, 1 take it, have existed in the system beforehand, 

Mr. Lee, V.S., Sleaford, was called to a blood-colt, who immediately after 
being cut had been attacked with strangles, accompanied by ulceration of 
the scrotum and general oedema and debility.’* The pulse was 60; the appe- 
tite gone ; the penis and scrotum much swollen. Fever and diuretic medi- 
cine, and opening and fomenting the scrotum, to appearance recovered him. 
On the eighth day he again lost his appetite, and a large tumour appeared 
forming on the inside of the thigh, near the scrotum. Two, days afterwards, 
Mr. L. opened the tumour, and discharged upwards of two quarts of pus, 
“ which flowed through the abdominal ring.” The colt regained his appetite, 
and in a few days quite recovered. 

Farcy and Glanders followed castration in the case an- 
nexed : — 

In May, 1828, a three-year-old colt, the property of Mr. L., of Eltham, was 
cut in the ordinary manner, with the actual cautery, by my fkther. On the 
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Mventh d»y afterwards some purples, pereeptible only to the feel^ were die- 
coyered upop ihft outer pide of the near quarter^ fonning by their coarse a con- 
nected chain. These grew in size and assumed the appearance of farcy 
buds. And what increased our suspicion was^ that the colt baited with the 
limb. On the tenth day, similar pimples appeared upon the opposite hind and 
upon both fore legs, and likewise upon ^e head and neck. All the limbs 
then took to swell ; but most of all the off hind, to which the lameness became 
transferred. Soon after he commenced emitting purulent matter feom the 
nostrils. Fever had been all along an accompaniment. On the twenty-sixth 
day from that of the operation he was destroyed, suffering in the last stage of 
fercy coupled with the supervention of glanders. 
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I like the title of this work, inasmuch as it implies imparting to us that know- 
ledge of medicine which relates to the distempers incident to the horse, together with 
the distinguishing characteristics by which they are denominated, and subsequently 
the treatment by which they are relieved. The volume before me is quite (tee from 
what is contemptuously termed * the jargon of science,’ and perfectly comprehensible 
by the most uninitiated understanding. In fact, it is nothing more than a plain state- 
ment of cause and effect, in very impressive but very convincive language, and in the 
true spirit of natural philosophy .” — Hew Sporting Magazine for Mayl^Z^. 

” To say that we have been pleased from the perusal of Mr. Percivall’s * Systematic 
Treatise’ would be a most inadequate and imperfect term to apply : we have derived 
much valuable information, and can therefore confidently recommend it to the notice 
not only of the Profession, but to all sportsmen and gentlemen interested in the 
Horse .” — The Sporting Magazine for July 1834. 

” But we must close our notice of this work by strongly recommending it to our 
brethren, few of whom can afford to live without a horse. Nothing can put in a clearer 
point of view the march of intellect than the contrast between the old books on far- 
riery and the modem works on veterinary medicine. The farrago of receipts and * 
nostrums is now changed into accurate and scientific anatomy and physiology ; while 
the therapeutics of the stable are reduced to even greater simplicity than in the wards 
of an hospital To such perfection, indeed, has veterinary medicine arrived, that we 
had rather trust our body in the hands of a modern horse-doctor than in those of an 
ancient physician. An Hippocrates and a Sydenham were excellent observers of 
disease, for they watched them throughout dl their phases of increment and decline#:* ^ J 
with little interference on their parts. A Coleman and a Percivall can also 
lately observe the trains of morbid phenomena in horses, aided by the lights of human 
and comparative anatomy and physiology, while they can apply the most enexgetio 
and successful remedies.” — Medico- Chiturgical Review, July 1834. 

” Mr. Percivall’s Treatise is a valuable addition to the veterinarian’s library.”^ 
Mescal Gazette, I2th June, 1840. 

** Every man feels confident — despite common sense to the contrary — to prescribe 
for the treatment of his own horse ; and as nothing but experience is likely to unde- 
ceive him, we recoxnmend to his notice this treatise upon equine disorders, and 
methods of their cure, to his consideration generally, before he jjias satisfied himself 
of a necessity for his enlightenment by a loss that may open his eyes unpleasantly*’* 
--‘Sporting Magazine, July 1840. 

In a work just issued from the press (Hippo-pathology) is a chapter on ‘ Rbar- 
ingt’ an evil wUch has, of late years, become so prevalent, and amongst all descrip- 
tions of horses, under every variety of treatment, whether in-doors or out— whether 
hunter or hack, road-horse, coach, or cart-horse — as to render the subject most inte- 
resting to owners of valuable horses ; and I strongly recommend the perusal of this 
chapter, inasmuch as it enumerates several of the most probable causes of the evil— 
disease he denies it to be, * no more than crying is in ourselves,’ but the consequence 
of one— as also the most probable means of dure when in iu incipient state,**— Nim- 
rod's ** Month in Leicestershire,” Sporting Review for March 1841. 








